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ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1B70 

House of Represbntatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education of the 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

W<uhin.gton > D>0> 

Tlio subcommittee met nt 10:20 a.tn., pursuant to call, in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building. Hon. Roman 0. Pucinski (chair* 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Pucinski and Hawkins. 

Staff members present: Jolrn F. Jennings, majority counsel; 
Alexandra Kisla, clerk; and Chariot Radcliffe, minority counsel for 
education. 

Mr. Pucinski. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, I wonder if wo could ask you to come to the witness 
stand. We will take your testimony separately, but ve will also 
handle it as a panel, if von havenoobjectic'j. 

We are starting today on what I nope will be an interesting set of 
hi arings, I have a brief opening statement which I would like to 
read quickly to perhaps set the tone as to how I feel about this problem. 

There is a growing sense of sameness permeating our existence- 
threatening to quiet, the creative outpourings of the human soul and 
the gentle sensitivity of one man to the uniqueness and humanity of 
another. 

Clearly, this sustained melancholia has touched all our lives. Per- 
haps most seriously afflicted by the deteriorating quality of human 
life are the young. The Nation's youth are engrossed in a restless, 
sometimes tumultuous, and often tneatening search for identity. Our 
young people want to know who they are, where they belong, how 
they can remain distinctive: special individuals amidst the pervasive 
pressure for eon formity. 

'Hierefore, it is to the young— -and to their quest for self-knowledge 
and human understanding— that we dedicate these hearings on the 
ethnic heritage studies centers bill, H.R. H910. 

This important legislative proposal recognises a twofold purpose: 
First, that American youth should have the opportunity to study, In 
depth, about their own ethnic backgrounds — about the rich traditions 
of their forefathers in the arts and humanities, languages and folk* 
lore, natural and social science® — and the many myt In which these 
past generations have contributed to American life and culture. 

A second and equally vital purpose of the bill is to create greater 
awareness and appreciation of tne multiethnic composition of our 
society through broadly based study of the readily identifiable ethnic 
groups in our Nation. 
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There are seme who would question the value of studying about dif- 
ference? among human groups — about the ways in which we are 
culturally unique and in a 6ense separate from one another. But they 
overlook the basic fact that diversity has brought strength to our Na- 
tion; that difference^ when understood and valued, can unite disparate 
groups. 

Experience has taught us that the pressure toward homogeneity has 
been superficial and counterproductive; that the spirit of ethnicity, 
now lying dormant in our national soul, begs for reawakening in a time 
of fundamental national need. 

Tiie ethnic heritage studies centers bill can create this cultural renais- 
sance. The bill would establish a series of ethnic heritage studies cen- 
ters, each focused on a single ethnic group or regional group of ethnic 
cultures, to develop curriculum materials for elementary atm secondary 
schools and to t rain teachers In their use. 

Each center would draw upon the research facilities and personnel 
of colleges and universities, the special knowledge of ethnic groups 
in local communities and foreign students in the United States, and 
the expertise of elementary ana secondary schoolteachers. 

For these purposes the bill authorises* $10 million for fiscal 1970, 
and $20 million for fiscal 1971. 

In conclusion, I want to commend the cosponsors of these bills— 
Congressmen John If. Dent, John Brademas, Augustus F. Hawkins, 
William D. Hathaway, James H. Scheuer, William “Bill* Clay, Adam 
C. Powell, William T. Murphy, Glenn Anderson, John Conyers. Jr., 
Edward J. Perwinski, Leonard Farbstein, Margaret M. Header, 
Spark M. Matsunaga, Melvin Price, and I'dward R. Roybal for their 
ft c-sightedness and imagination in reeognhting the need for leader- 
ship on this important legislative provision. 

The General Subcommittee on Education looks forward to pro- 
ductive, stimulating, and informative henrings on the ethnic studies 
bill. 

Without objection, we will put in the record at this point H.R. 14910 
and a summary of its contents. 

(The materia) referred to follows:) 

IBs. mi* »i»t o»*. if*t *m.) 

A fclLt, T* prertde i KWito to Impret* tfce wertiilty of ttadttl* It ritart'tty ill 

aecaadtfy Kfttoli N ttii; ratal*] heritage* M the itlik grotpt la the Ntdoi 

Be it enpctvi tie Senate #M Konet of BtprtKnteHee* of the Unite* State* 
of Amerk* in Cotfrrii That this Act »ay N cite* a* "The fcthalc 

Heritage St ode* Center* Act of l&ea" 

Sixx 2 . The Elementary and &coo odary Efocatka* Act erf lfctt la amended h / 
addin# at the t nd thereof the folio irin# new title : 

"TtrLB IX-BTHNIO HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 
"ttAmrwt c# toner 

G01 ’Ala UUe la enacted in teoofafttoc erf the bet ero#eoeo« t v.podtioh 
of the Nation and of the fart* that In a molt I ethnic oriel y. a greeter order- 
Handing <rf the emrfribntioni of one> own heritage and tboe* of one*# fellow 
tKiaet* can contrttott to a mo re harmonic**, patriotic, and committed populace. 
It ta farther enacted In recognition of the principle that alt rtadents In elcaaeo* 
taty and secondary acbort* of the Nation rtxxrid hare an opportunity to learn 
a boat the differing and atiKae eootribntieos to the national heritage made by 
etch ethnic gnonfv It la the of thla title to a*rt*t echoola and arhoo I *ya- 
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terns In affording each of their students an opportunity to learn about the nature 
of his own cultural heritage, and those In which he has Interest, and to study the 
contributions of these forebears to the Nation. 

“ethnic heritage studies centers 

“Sec. 902, The Commissioner is authorized to arrange through grants to public 
and private nonprofit educational agencies and organizations for the establish- 
ment and operation of a number of Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers, reflecting 
the readily identifiable ethnic groups represented in the population of the United 
States, Each such Center shall carry on activities related to a single culture or 
regional group of cultures. 

“activities or ETHNIC heritage studies centers 

“Sec. 903. Each Center provided for under this title shall — 

“(1) develop curriculum materials for use in elementary and secondary 
schools which deal with the history, geography, society, economy, literature, 
art, music, drama, language, and general culture of the group with which 
the Center is concerned, and the contributions of that ethnic group to the 
American heritage, 

“(2) disseminate curriculum materials to permit their use in elementary 
and secondary schools throughout the Nation, and 
“(3) provide training for persons utilizing or preparing to utilize the cur- 
rleulum materials developed under this title. 

“administrative provisions 

“Sec. 904. (a) In carrying out this title, the Commissioner shall make arrange- 
ments which will utilize (1) the research facilities and personnel of colleges 
and universities, (2) the special knowledge of ethnic groups in local communi- 
ties and of foreign students purging their education In this country, and (8) 
the expertise of elementary and secondary school teachers. 

“(b) Funds appropriated to carry out this title may be used to cover all or 
part of the cost of establishing, equipping, and operating the Centers, including 
the cost of research materials and resources, academic consultants, and the cost 
of training of staff for the purpose of carrying out the purposes of tht j title. 
Such funds may also be used to provide stipends (in such amounts as may be 
determined in accordance with regulations of the Commissioner) to Individuals 
receiving training In such Centers, Including allowances for dependents. 

“authorization of appropriations 

“Seo. 906. There is authorized to be appropriated to carry out this title for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970 the sum of $10,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, the sum of $20,000,000.“ 



Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill 

SUMMARY OF H.R. 14*10 

Sponsors , — Introduced November 20, 1960, by Congressman Roman C. Puolnskl 
for himself and Congressmen John H. Dent, Augustus F. Hawkins, William D. 
Hathaway, Adam C. Powell, William T. Murphy, Glenn Anderson, John Conyers, 
Jr., Edward J. Derwinskl, J-eonard FarbstelD, Margaret M. Heckler, Spark M» 
Mateunaga, Melvin Price, and Edward R. Roybal. Referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, General Subcommittee on Education. 

Purpose .— To provide a program to improve the opportunity of students in 
elementary and secondary schools to study cultural heritages of the major ethnic 
groups lit the nation and gain greater appreciation of the multiethnic nature of 
the American population. 

Amending the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1G05 by adding a 
new title — “Title IX— Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers.*’ 

Section 902: 

Authorizes the Commissioner of Education to make grants to public and private 
nonprofit educational agencies and organizations for establishment and operation 
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of a number of Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers, reflecting readily Identifiable 
ethnic groups represented in the population of the United States. 

Each Center shall carry on activities related to a single culture or regional 
group of cultures. 

Section 903: 

Activities of the Centers: 

(1) To develop curriculum materials for use In elementary and secondary 
schools which deal with the history, geography, society, economy, literature, 
art, music, drama, language, and general culture of the group with which It 
is concerned, and about the contributions of that group to the American 
heritage. 

(2) To disseminate such materials 

(3) To provide training for persons using such materials 

Section 904: 

The Commissioner shall mate grants to Centers which draw upon — 

(1) The research facilities and personnel of colleges and universities 

(2) The special knowledge of ethnic groups in local communities and 
foreign students In the United States 

(3) The expertise of elementary and secondary school teachers 

Funds appropriated under Title IX may be used for establishing, equipping, 
and operating the Centers, such as costs of research materials and resources, 
academic consultants, and the costs of training staff. 

Section 905: 

The bill authorizes $10 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1070, and 
$20 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

(Hit. 15403— A bill identical to Hit. 14010 introduced January 21, 1970, by 
Congressman Roman O. Puelnski for himself and Congressman John Brademas, 
James Seheuer, and William “Bill" Clay.) 

Mr. Prcixsiu. It occurs to me that this legislation did not come too 
soon, because as I said earlier in my remarks, we av t in this country 
trying to homogenize 200 million humans into a single monolith, 
instead of recognizing that America is a magnificent mosaic, made up 
of many cultures, It is amazing how we can live in the same neighbor- 
hood and work with the same people and go to church in the same 
community nnd yet know so very little about each other. 

It seems to me that particularly ^ this true now in the many racial 
conflicts we witness in the country. Many people have a very distorted 
view of the nonwhites of America, and too often Americans’ concept 
of their nonwhite fellow citizens is one of recalling that they were 
brought to this country in chains as slaves, totally unmindful of the 
deep and rich historic, cultural decades that preceded many of them 
over the span of history. 

So it seems to me that there is a great logic in this bill, and we are 
hoping that the witnesses that we have today and future witnesses will 
be able to focus on the fact that there is no conflict between being a very 
loyal, dedicated, patriotic American citizen and still be fully aware 
of your cultural, ethnic background. 

I think it is in this that we can find our great strength and perhaps 
make some meaningful contribution toward bringing Americans to- 
gether and helping them understand each other better as American 
citizens. I think the brotherhood of man lies in the orderly enactment 
of tliis legislation, and in implementing it across the couniry with the 
kind of centers that this legislation envisions. 

So we are very happy to welcome to this committee our first panel 
of witnesses, each well known in his own work in the field of ethnic 
studies. 
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We are very pleased to welcome here today Dr. Stanley Spector, 
director of the East Asian Language and Area Center of W nshingion 
University in St, Louis; Dr. EricTIamp, director, Center for Slavic 
and Balkan Studies, University of Chicago; and Dr. Victor Greene, 
associate professor of history, Kansas State University, and executive 
secretary of the Immigration History Group, American Historical 
Association. 

Gentlemen, I am very pleased to welcome you here, and I hope 
that each of you will proceed in his own manner as lie wishes. I 
presume you have opening statements. Your statements will appear 
in their entirety in the record at this point, and then yon can elfiborate 
and we will have more time for questions. 

Why don’t we start with Dr. Spector. Dr. Hamp, and Dr. Greene 
in that order, and then perhaps we can all work as a panel and answer 
questions? 

A PANEL CONSISTING OF DR. STANLEY SPECTOR, DIRECTOR, EAST 

ASIAN LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTER, WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY, ST. LOUIS, MO.; DR. ERIC HAMP, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 

SLAVIC AND BALKAN STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHI- 
i CAGO, ILL; AND DR. VICTOR GREENE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 

HISTORY, KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, AND EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY, IMMIGRATION HISTORY GROUP, AMERICAN HISTORI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Spector. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very much honored and pleased to be asked by the committee 
to testify on H.R. 11910, the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers bill, 
which I believe is one of the truly farsighted measures that is before 
the present congressional committee and one of the most important 
acts of legislation that could be passed as an auspicious opening to 
the 1970’s. 

I will briefly identify myself further in order to give the committee 
an opportunity to judge my qualifications for several of the statements 
which I will be making. 

In addition to being director of the East Asian Language and 
Area Center at Washington University, where we teach Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indonesian languages, I have had the privilege oyer 
the past 3 years to work on behalf of the U.S. Office of Education 
as director of their summer seminars overseas in Southeast Asia for 
secondary school and college teachers, where wo have observed 
closely the societies of Southeast Asia and have trieel to bring back 
to schoolchildren in America some concept of these societies. 

‘ I am also the director of the Office of International Studies at 
Washington University, and among my duties are to have a relation- 
ship with the various ethnic communities in the Gi'eater St. Louis 
area, as well as to oversee various foreign exchanges and to bo gener- 
ally responsible for academic exchanges, foreign students, and similar 
matters. 

But perhaps my most rewarding experience in the. last 20 years 
lias been the privilege I have had under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corp., to introduce Chinese and Japanese languages and cultural 
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programs into the secondary schools of the Greater St. Louis area, 
both in integrated schools and in suburban schools. 

Also, for the Modern Language Association, to be a general in- 
spector of Chinese and Japanese language inspection throughout the 
country several years ago. 

I would like to speak from this experience and also from my con- 
cerns as an American citizen. 

The present bill deals with environment and pollution in a very 
fundamental way. I am speaking of the social environment. I am not 
speaking of air pollution, but of the pollution of values and psycho- 
logical pollution that has been in our society for a long time. 

This pollution is evidenced by violence, by contempt for one’s fellow 
citizens, and I might even add, by at times the very low level of humor 
in American society directed at various ethnic groups. 

This pollution of our social environment is also manifest in the 
generation gap which we hear so much about. 

I would Tike to take a moment to consider what is this generation 
gap. It consists of many things, some of which may be measured by 
time, but there is an aspect of the generation gap which is usually 
missed, and that is that it is in part a cultural gap, a gap between young 
Americans brought up in the 1940’s, 1950’s, and 1960’s ; and their par- 
ents who had been brought up 20 years earlier, sometimes in ghettos 
and sometimes in another nation of the world. 

These youth are often contemptuous, because they do not under- 
stand. They are contemptuous of the values of the older generation and 
of the older generation for attempting to hold something which it 
values greatly and sometimes does hot know how to apply its value sys- 
tem to youth. 

Thus we have this falling away, and we have today a generation of 
youth engaged truly in a search for identity. This search for identity 
13 most pathetically, most poignantly, expressed today in the Afro- 
American, or Negro search for identity, which manifests itself some- 
times in racial violence, sometimes in complete contempt of authority 
and rules, and sometimes in direct attempts to change our entire 
structure of education. 

A good example of this has been the hasty establishment of centers 
of black studies at various universities, not done so out of the careful 
consideration and deliberation of faculty councils, but in hasty re- 
sponse to acts of violence and threats of violence on the parts of stu- 
dents. And we have witnessed such centers being set up. 

I hope many will be successful, but we already have some evidence 
of failures such as at Berkeley, at the University of California. 

This might worry those who are proposing tKe present legislation, 
which does talk about setting up ethnic centers, study centers for ethnic 
heritage. What does the Berkeley experience have to do with the 
present bill? 

I would say very little, because the Berkeley experience is based on a 
philosophy of politically based scholarship, while this bill is based 
on scholarship first, and the actions that young groups and older 
groups may take in the future should be based on scholarship and un- 
derstanding first. 

Scholarship will not follow action, but action will follow scholar- 
ship, and this, I think, is a very important point to make. This bill 



does nob address itself to any particular group in the American popu- 
lation but to all the component peoples of America. 

This bill does not try to set up political centers in universities, or 
in communities, but rather study center., and establishes patterns for 
teaching and training of youth and of tne teachers of youth, so that 
they will know how to deal objectively and sympathetically with the 
various trends that make up what Representative Pucinski has so 
eloquently described as the magnificent mosaic of American culture. 

1 would like to take up one or two points concerning this bill, which 
to me seem to be most Important and where I feel I can offer some 
small contribution from my experience. 

First of all, I should like to say that the present bill develops amidst 
the magnificent legislation of tne previous Democratic administra- 
tions, in particular, but also from the administration of President 
Eisenhower, which brought into being the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

Under title VI of the National Defense Education Act for the first 
time Americans in large numbers through the universities were given 
opportunities to study deeply the cultures of countries throughout 
the world, and by coincidence many of those cultures were the very cul- 
tures of our important ethnic minorities. 

Unfortunately, the National Defense Education Act is in grave 
jeopardy today : the title VI program seems to be about to be phased 
outj and that would, of course, have a very deleterious effect on studies 
which are so important. 

The International Education Act, on the other hand, passed with 
much hope in 1965, has never been funded, and, thus, at a time when 
American responsibilities throughout the world to maintain peace^-to 
have understanding of the very complex issues that future generation 
will face — at this very time when we have a position of great leader- 
ship, regardless of whether we have troops overseas or not; at this 
very time it seems that the legislation that makes possible the kind 
of education outgrowth needed is about to be lost. 

The present bill is our on* y hope of having a future generation of 
Americans who will be world citizens, as well as good American citi- 
zens, and I should like to emphasize that we do have in existence now 
96 federally supported centers in the United^ States which are built 
up, and which for years have created the kind of scholarship and 
resources, so that an ethnic heritage study centers bill could now have 
a fast effect. 

The great difference I would like to point out between the existing 
centers — although many won't exist long if funding is not made avail- 
able — and the proposed new centers is that the NDE A title VI -enters 
have concentrated on the university level, on the higliei levels of re- 
sea rch and internal ional exchange. 

No previous legislation has really addiessed itself to the problem 
of our lower school population. The present bill does precisely that* 
It brings all the riches that have been harvested ovo; tne past decade 
to the secondary school and primary school level, and brings it to the 
teachers. 

Moreover, it corrects what I have considered to be a very serious im- 
balance, because for the first time it calls upon the various centers to 
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consult with the leaders of the various ethnic communities to make use 
of their wisdom, their feeling, and their ex pevienee. 

It also calls upon ns to use that right resource that we have developed 
over the past years, foreign students and scholars. What we are creat- 
ing here, then, is the world of the future, dedicated to specific problems 
of educating our young; dedicated to the production of textbooks and 
materials for the youth to use. 

Can this bo done? Well, we have a little example of this already. I 
Would like to submit to the committee two sets of volumes which were 
developed out of St. Louis a few years ago by the Webster Division 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., called “Americans All.” 

These four volumes deal with the Latin Americans of the South- 
west, the American Negro, our Oriental American*—* volume which 
I had the honor to edit — and our citizens from the Caribbean. 

Some may say, “Well, haven’t we done a job ?” I w ould like to point 
ouc that tln9 has only scratched the surface. It is only the beginning, 
and it is only a poor example of what could really be done, if our whole 
country got dowm to work to create the kindc of materials that young 
Americans need. 

Now, I don’t want to take too much time in inv opening statement. 
I would just like to add one more word on a very Important subject. 

I have asked myself and others have asked me, “What proof do yon 
have that this proposed legislation would indeed create more loyal, 
moi'e committed, American citizens ?” 

Indeed, since there has been no such act before, no legislation along 
these lilies, it would seem that we don't have any basis upon which to 
make a prediction. Fortunately, I have had the privilege over the past 
15 years — well, it is almost 20 years now* — of going to the Republic of 
Singapore, which has a large, polyglot population of Chinese, Malays, 
Avans, Jews, Europeans, Dutch, all kinds of people who lived together 
in a colony. 

I knew Singapore when it was a colony; when the British said they 
could never pull out because the people would be at each other’s 
throats; when race riots were rampant every year, and I remember the 
Chinese community asking for the right to teach something of the 
Chinese cultural heritage, to tench something of their language in the 
schools, which was generally denied, or if it was permitted, there was 
no funding for it. 

In the 1050 s there was no group of youth more alienated from their 
society, from their parents, and from their country than the Chinese 
youth of Singapore; by the hundreds of thousands they escaped into 
the jungles of Malaysia to join the Communist terrorists, or copped 
out, or went to Communist China. They were known as the young 
troublemakers. 

When the Singaporeans received their independence from Britain, 
less than ft decade ago — well, just a decade ago — it was said that 
Singapore would quickly become the 18th province of China, because 
there were a lot of Chinese there, and yet what did happen was that 
under the Republic Chinese, Malay, and the various languages and 
traditions of the population were encouraged to be taught in the 
schools. 

The children were told of (heir heritages, and the result was that 
today there is no more loval group of citizens, looking at their own 
country, than the young Chinese and Malay youtli of Singapore. 
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Why is this? The Chinese feel their country protects their heritage, 
and is proud of thejr background, and, therefore, they are loyal to that 
country. They are not loyal to China. 

The same is true of Malays in Singapore. I have seen Malays study- 
ing Chinese, and last May, when hundreds of Chinese were massacred 
in areas to the north, peace reigned in that city. 

These people liv r e today in harmony and peace, and as various 
Secretaries of Defense, Secretaries of State, and I am sure the Vice 
President of the United States, Mr. Agncw, must report, Singapore is 
one of the bright spots for freedom, democracy, and intelligent prog- 
ress in Asia today. 

Singapore has had its ethnic studies centers. The result has been 
success, and I would say that here is an opportunity for Americans to 
learn something from our neighbors in Asia. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much, Dr. Specter. 

Now, your formal statement will go at this point in the record. 
(Statement follows i) 

Statement op Da. Stanley Spectob, Director, East Asian Language and Area 
Center, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers bill answers a long-standing need for a 
continuing and comprehensive program to -achieve a basic national purpose. This 
purpose is stated In Section 001 of the present title as the achievement of “a 
more harmonious, patriotic and committed populace*'. In the past we hive ac- 
cepted a rather simplistic view of our nation as a “melting pot*’ into which 
heterogenous elements from all quarters of the globe were thrown In unequal 
quantities and under widely varying elrcumftances, and we have had confidence 
that through the general process of education a type of “American stew*’ would 
somehow emerge. To some extent this assumption has been realized, for none of 
113 can question that we have developed a society which despite wide divergence 
in national and ethnic background does share Identifiable common values and a 
sharp sense of Identity, especially in times of International danger and external 
threat. 

There can be no doubt, however, that we are still far short of our goal. Mil- 
lions of American citizens whose i .Honal, social or ethnic backgrounds differ 
considerably from the naively eoicefved Western European, or to be more 
specific, Anglo-Saxon, prototype Ideal have suffered psychological, economic 
and cultural Injury which has often resulted In poor adjustment to the national 
environment and only marginal participation in national efforts. The most ob- 
vious examples are Afro-Americans, American Indians, Eskimos, Mexlcan-Amer- 
lcans, Puerto Ricans, and our Oriental Americans. Rut our population also In- 
cludes substantial numbers of Immigrants and descendants of Immigrants from 
the Near East, and Eastern and Central Europe, who have also been frequently 
set apart because in physical appearance and cultural attributes they have not 
matched too well the traditional “American type’’. Furthermore, many of our 
immigrant groups have arrived on American shores as refugees from political 
oppression or economic disasters. In an alien world they have tended to cling 
to their fellows from “the old country” and have thus contributed to the 
“ghettolzatlon” of our cities. The phenomenon of the ghetto must be under- 
stood as comprising t\co elements: 1) the exclusion of certain groups from 
certain environments (living districts, commercial areas, Job opportunities, 
schools, social organizations), and 2) the desire of certain groups to main- 
tain their previous national or ethnic identity in the face of the hostility or 
unfamlltartty cf the narrowly ec^ccWed “American scene**. 

No ethnic or national group in America has really escaped some form of 
discrimination and hostility, and even today under the surface of American 
society lurk suspicion, resentment, contempt for one’s fellow citizen, and even 
occasionally tendencies toward violence to the outsider. Let me hasten to say 
that such negative and destructive attitudes flre not the dominant tjieme, and 
that there is every reason to believe that we have been making constant progress 
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over the years In achieving a sense of acceptance If not fellowship among the 
Innumerable sub groups and sub-cultures which comprise American society. 
Lot me also add how welcome are the careful and objective studies being car- 
ried out by political officials, commissions, scholars and various agencies and 
groups committed to the Improvement of the quality of American life and the 
elimination of violence and racial tension within our society. 

Many factors help explain the Improvement In attitudes which has come 
about, but 1 should like to point out that It coincides particularly with the 
awakening of America to the outside world during and after World War 11. 
The great strides made In international and foreign area studies, particularly 
after the passage of the National Defense Education Act, with Its provision 
for Language and Area Centers under Title VI, and wtih the Implementation 
of the Fullbrlght Exchange Scholar Program, liave transformed American col- 
leges aud universities and produced a more sophisticated generation of Amer- 
ican students and teachers than we have ever known before. Simultaneously, the 
fields of anthropology, sociology and psychology have gained new importance 
on the academic scene. These social sciences have provided a solid founda- 
tion for the reevaluation of human Interrelationships and provided a rational 
basis for a sympathetic and empathetlc view of men of every race and so- 
ciety. Since the Language and Area Centers concentrated on the “critical” 
languages, which were mainly represented by the developing areas of Eastern 
Euroj»e r the Middle East, Latin America, Asia and Africa, their focus of con- 
cern coincided with areas ilia t have produced some of the most important 
and neglected minorities within the American population. The University and 
Its scholars have been the single most important factor In making available 
to the American people a new view of the “uncommon” cultures. They have 
studied with objectivity and respect the cultures of peoples who themselves 
were hardly able to articulate or gain a hearing for their own rich traditions. 

Today Chinese is a meaningful language to thousands of young Americans, 
where formerly It was thought of as a type of pidgin English uttered by laundry- 
men, waiters and movie detectives or villains. Interestingly enough, among the 
major beneficiaries of this post-war attention to Chinese have been the members 
of our Chlnese-American communities, who, l>ecause they were largely of Can- 
tonese extraction, had no links with the modern National Language of China. 
Today the members of these communities have a new pride in themselves and ft 
new pride In America, a country which studies their national language of heritage, 
and which elevates their heritage to the status of major elements in the college 
and university curriculum. The same is true of Japanese, Russian, Polish and 
dozens of other languages which were formerly known only in the streets and in 
community households and associations. 

As an educator who has specialized In research and teaching Chinese and 
Japanese not only at colleges and universities, but also has had the privilege to 
develop programs at the secondary school level as well, I cannot stress strongly 
enough the beneficial results of the National Defense Education Act. My only re- 
gret is that at present Title VI (Language and Area Centers) for what seems to 
most specialists In the field to be inexplicable reasons, may be doomed to extinc- 
tion, and that the International Education Act, which promised so much, has never 
been funded. For both Acts laid the groundwork for a new education consistent 
with the responsibilities of the United States abroad and with our awakened 
concern for the communities and ethnic groups within our own society. Vet when 
all this has been said, It is still true that previous legislation by and large has 
neglected the secondary and primary schools. Provision was made for the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers, principally In the social sciences at Institutes 
and In Seminars overseas, and these too have brought large rewards to our schools. 
But no directed effort has yet been made to provide for our school -children, ma- 
terials or opportunities to study their own ethnic heritage or those of their 
schoolmates. 

In this sense the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers carry forward and bring 
to new levels the great work of the National Defense Education Act, the Fulbright 
Exchange Program and the (as yet unlmplemented) International Education Act, 

Some of the most significant features of the proposed legislation, which carries 
it far beyond the existing programs are 1) it expandes the range of cultures 
studied to include all cultures represented significantly in American society, 
Including those of Europe ; 2) It specifies the teaching of languages at the second- 
ary and primary school levels; 3) It calls Into consultation representatives of the 
ethnic communities within the country ; 4) It would draw upon our rich resources 
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lu foreign scholar* and students; 5) It requires concrete, useful results- text* 
books a ml materials for school use; 0) it makes possible the inclusion of all 
disciplines and multi-disciplinary approaches In research and presentation ; 

7) it provides clearly for tho trulnlng of teachers In the Held of ethnic studies; 

8) it recognizes the paramount role of the colleges and universities in developing 
materials and training personnel; 0) It helps cover cost of equipment ; and 10) it 
helps support individuals undergoing training. 

• When one considers how much was accomplished under TJUe VI of the National 
Defend Education Act, where the University contributions generally exceeded 

* the Federal contribution by as much as 10 to 1 we can anticipate that the funding 
proposed (under Sec. 005) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, will probably 
yield $100,000,000 in community and university funds; and for the fiscal year 

l ending June 30, 1071, a sura a« high as $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

The above estimates are based on my own experience os Director of the NDEA 
Language and Area Center (Title VI) at Washington University, St. Louis. 

Thus, although the funding proposed In the present Title is obviously very 
modest considering the magnitude of the task proposed, If a matching fund for- 
mula (as was the case with Title VI, NDEA) is used the fund* actually applied 
to the proposed Centers will in all probability be ample. . 

Perhaps the most important question which must Ins answered concerning the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Center Bill is whether or not it Is likely to accomplish 
Its principal purposes. What experience do we have to draw njK>n and what does 
this experience indicate? I have already alluded to the great success of certain 
previous legislation In bringing about greater understanding of the heritage of 
gome of our ethnic groups, although this was not the object of those particular 
legislative acts. My experience In dealing with Chinese-Araericans and Japanese- 
Americans over a period of 25 years convinces me that an understanding of their 
heritage, a knowledge that this heritage is honored In our schools and in the 
proposed National Centers, and a sense that their particular heritage Is one of 
many such heritages which we treasure, will give the young American greater 
pride In himself, his family, and his community, a greater sense of security and a 
greater devotion to Ills fellow Americans who are thus recognizing and honoring 
him, I have seen the glow of pride In the eyes of young Amerlcan-Chlnese stu- 
dents In high schools and colleges when they learn that their ancestral language 
will be taught in their school. I have seen them look with wonder at their non- 
Chinese- American teacher as he teaches them the first sounds of Chinese, I have 
had many scores of Chlnese-Am erica n students enter my classes at the university 
to find outteAo they arc and ictiat they are. 

Let me cite the experience of the Republic of Singapore, in which I have had 
the pleasure and honor to carry out research over a period extending back 
to the early 1050's, when it was still a British colony. Under the colonial system, 
1 Chinese was ^arcely taught in the publicly-supported schools. Chinese who 

wished to stud> heir traditional language and culture bad to enter expensive 
private schools, ai d rarely could qualify for entrance into the British-oriented 
University of Mala, .a. By the mld-1950’s everyone agreed that the young Chinese 
/ of Singapore were argely disaffected : they rioted, they refused military serv- 

ice, they even coop^vated with terrorists in the jungles or else slipped back to 
Communist Chln r > for education in revolution. The government responded by 
clamping down further on “Chinese education”, and by 1957-58 most commenta- 
tors thought that Chinese youths certainly *vould never give allegiance to the 
new State of Malaysia or City of Singapore But fitter 1959, when the present 
government was installed by election, and the study of Chinese was not only 
legalized, but made available to all, and the Chinese language was made one 
of the four official languages of the country, a wonderful thing happened. The 
youth, who were thought to be hopelessly lost, rallied to the new country and 
society. In the years of trial and tribulation which followed, they came to 
identify themselves ever more closely with the new society and the new Re- 
public of Singapore. They served — and serve — proudly In its military forces, 
they willingly learn English, and Malay, as well as Chinese, and today If you 
ask ft youth of Chinese ancestry in Singapore what be is— barely 10 years after 
the new language policy and cultural program was Inaugurated— he will say; 
“I am a Slngaporean'% 

How did this transformation take place? The youth realized that it was 
Singapore which was proud of their heritage; It was Singapore which guarded 
it r It was fellow citizens of Malay, Indian, British, Eurasian and Jewish stock, 
who paid for their Chinese education. In turn they were willing to support 
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their fellow citizens of every race and religion to study their own language and 
culture. Thus youth of Singapore today provide a fine example of patriotism, 
self-confidence and tolerance, In contrast with Chinese youth In many surround- 
ing areas who feel neglected, alienated, and spurned, who 3ee themselves second- 
class citizens (even when they are not really so) in a country which can never 
command their loyalty so long as It denies their heritage. They resent partaking 
In the culture of the national majority, but must do so in order to ajrvlve. 
By contrast, In Singapore, young Chinese-Slngaporenns are glad to study the 
languages and cultures of their fellow-citizens. Last summer I saw the re- 
sults of this. At the Nanyang (Chinese) University I was Introduced to a class, 
the first class, of Malay students who were studying Chinese. Despite the fact 
that only three months earlier Malays and Chinese in Malaysia (where the 
situation for Chinese residents Is quite different from that In Singapore) had 
engaged In a series of bloody riots which may have cost as many as one thou- 
sand lives, these Malays had friendly and positive attitudes toward their' 
Chinese fellow-students and teachers, who responded to them In similar fashion. 
In Met some of the most assiduous researchers on Malay language and culture 
today are Slngapore-Chlnese. r • 1 ’ 

In my experience at St. Louis, I have gone Into city schools which were fully 
Integrated and been able to Interest a fair number of Black students In study- 
ing Chinese. These students have reported that their experience with the Chinese 
language and Chinese culture has given them a new and better view of them- 
selves. They have felt that our interest In them reflected eventual career 
possibilities for them in the diplomatic corps and that through their study 
of the Chinese heritage they could assume a normal and prestigious position 
in the American eommunlty—as indeed they will! At the same time, young 
white Americans and Chinese-Amerleans have been greatly Impressed Uy Negro 
Interest In the the Orient, and the willingness of Negro students to engage In 
the arduous task of learning the Chinese language. Today several young Black 
scholars at my university are on their road to the Ph.D. in Chinese and Japa- 
nese where only a few years ago many of my colleagues questioned my judg- 
ment If not my sanity and Integrity In pushing the study of Oriental languages 
among students regardless of their race, or ethnic background. 

Today the Chinese community of St Louis, a small one, perhaps, but all 
the more significant because It exists spread throughout the city and not In 
any single quarter of It, Is proud of the role Chinese Studies play at our 
University and watches with cooperative interest the progress of our language 
programs In the secondary schools. Parents constantly call my office to Inquire 
when and where their children, who know no Chinese and little about the 
culture of China, can enroll for courses, and It makes little difference to them 
whether their children are six, sixteen or twenty-six! Because of such ac- 
tivities, our University students of every background are welcome at the meet- 
ings of our Chinese Club. In fact during this very week It was the principally 
white students at our Chinese Department who presented the annual play 
for the Chinese community at their Chinese New Year's celebration. This kind 
of Inter-ethnic fellowship Is what makes our nation strong, and cements our 
population In common loyalty and pride. 

Turning to a field In which I am less qualified to speak but which concerns 
me deeply as a citizen and educator, I would like to remark briefly on a phenom- 
enon which has disturbed me deeply during the past three or four years. I refer 
to the so-called “Polish Joke". How often I have wondered how I would feel If 
such jokes about my own ethnic group were to become current on campuses and 
popular TV shows, and the thought has made me shudder. I cannot help but feel 
that we have done, are doing vast psychological damage to thousands of our 
finest youngsters who are the victims of traditions which should have been left 
behind In our countries of origin (or those of our ancestors). I do not Imagine 
that the tellers of such Jokes are conscious of the fact that they are merely 
carrying forth “old country'* feuds which are either best forgotten, or else should 
be studied and analyzed objectively by scholars and then put to rest. I realize that 
there are many In this country who feel that ethnic jokes are nn eternal and 
inevitable, perhaps even desirable part of our culture. But no Irishman who 
knows the history of his people either In Ireland or America could agree, nor 
could any Negro, nor Jew, nor Mexican. Nor can our Japanese and Chinese afford 
to laugh. For when we victimize our fellow citizens on ethnic grounds we are 
reliving our own victimization or paving way for It. This is not to say that each 
ethnic group does not have its tradition of humor which can and should be shared, 
and that there Is not much harmless humor In the relationships and mlsunder- 
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standings which often have occurred among our citizens of different background. 
But the unwitting yet nevertheless vicious assaults upon the Intelligence nnd 
attributes of any sub-group in America is not only inexcusable, it is also 
avoidable. 

The answer lies In the thorough education of our young people. By thorough 
education I mean not merely the enunciation cf such general principles ns: "All 
men are created equal”, or “Each nationality played its role in the development 
of our great country”, but rather the detailed and specific study of many of our 
ethnic groups, their history, their cultural heritage and their values. For this 
we need excellent collections of textbooks at several levels, supplementary read- 
ings for de£>th, pictorial and audio-visual materials — especially films and video 
topes, and above all teachers who are skilled and knowledgeable. Such skill and 
knowledge cannot be assumed, but must enter Into the general training of teach- 
ers. This in turn demands the training of specialists to teach these teacher^ This 
is as Important to clearing the moral nnd psychological environment of our 
nation ns t lie teaching of ecological ethics is to clearing our water and air. 

Having gone to some length to elaborate upon the importance of the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Center Title and attempted to present evideuce from my experi- 
ence in the L'.S. and abroad in favor of the adoption of this Title, I should like 
to conclude by suggesting some considerations which may maximize the effec- 
tiveness of the proposed legislation: 

(1) The desirability of locating the Centers on university campuses, where 
there Is ready access to library facilities, ongoing language and area programs, 
foreign scholars and foreign students. Universities accepting Center contracts 
should present evidence of how they intend to consult and draw upon representa- 
tives of the ethnic group whose history, culture and language they are studying 
and for which they are preparing materials, 

(2) The utmost care must be taken, and this can best be done in a University 
environment, to ensure that such studies do not become involved in the politics 
of the country of ethnic origin or of the community or of the American nation. 

(3) Ethnic Heritage Study Centers should not be conceived of either in terms 
of single disciplines but should be multl-dlscipjhiary In every instance, and should 
not be conceived of as being the responsibility of any single institution. Ruther 
It would be desirable that one institution would become the prime contractor on 
behalf of a contortium of institutions which should Include several universities 
or colleges, high schools and community groups (be. representatives from the 
Chinese communities of San Francisco, and New York and Chicago, for Instance). 
This will assure a representative quality of work and prevent parochialism while 
making possible far greater resources than any single community or Institution 
or agency can command. Competitive plans should be sought from various insti- 
tutions and the Commissioner of Education could then select the most suitable 
one. 

(4) Because there are so many identifiable ethnic groups in the United States, 
It would be Incumbent upon those administering the Title to suggest groupings 
based on historical and social Interrelationships of the ethnic groups. Otherwise 
the number of potential Centers would become so large that any realistic funding 
would he out of the question. 

Thus I would suggest that sec. 903, line 9 should be changed to read "groups 0 
instead of "group”, and line 11 to read "those ethnic groups” Instead of "that 
ethnic group". 

Section 902. Similarly should be altered to make lines 25 (p. 2) and line 1 
(p. 3) read: "Each such center shall carry on activities related to a historical 
or regional group of cultures”. 

Should my recommendaton that Centers be based on consortia of institutions 
and agencies be acceptable, it Is apparent that various members of the consortium 
could devote special and even sole emphasis to particular ethnic groups. Unless 
this or some similar formula Is adopted. It Is difficult to conceive of the estab- 
lishment of truly viable Centers. Innumerable groups will come forward with 
strong and loud claims for identification as a special, distinct ethnic group. The 
term ethnic itself will be challenged and pose Innumerable technical and political 
problems, for within each ethnic group there are numerous potential sub-groups. 
Wording which indicates the desire to include ethnic groups within larger units 
will make possible the canylng out of the program with least friction, little 
arbitrariness, and reasonable economy while In no way violating he spirit and 
letter of the proposed Title. 

(5) My testimony above provides ample evidence of the Imv stance of con- 
tinuing Title YI of the National Pefense Education Act, to p. event the ellm- 
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Inatlon of the Language and Area Centers which have provided nnd must con* 
tlnue to provide the knowledge and talent necessary for successful Implemen- 
tation of the present Title. Funding of the International Education Act would 
for the same reason claim high priority if we are to achieve the purposes of 
the present Title to the fullest extent, 

(6) The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act not only is likely to achieve the 
laudable purposes stated In Sec. 901, but It will also serve as notice to the en- 
tire world of the friendly and concerned interest of the American people for 
peoples of every race, creed and color throughout the world. 

Mr. Pucin6ki. Thank you for your statement. I think the work 
that has been started under the NDEA title VI can certainly serve as 
an excellent basis for continuity hi this particular program. 

But as you quite properly pointed out, the main thrust of this 
legislation is to develop facilities which will develop learning ma- 
terial. We have a tremendous number of teachers who inquire about 
the availability of material on the various ethnic groups in their par- 
ticular communities, and I think this is the main thrust of this leg- 
islation. 

I have questions, but I bought we would now go on to Dr. Hamp, 
who is the director of the Center on Slavic and Balkan Studies at the 
University of Chicago. 

It is really a privilege to have you here, Dr. Hamp. We are fa- 
miliar with the excellent work that you and your institute are doing 
at the university, and you have been in the forefront in this field. It 
is precisely institutions such as yours that we have in mind as we try 
to develop this bill. 

So, Dr. Hamp, we will proceed with your statement any way you 
wish. You can either read your statement or proceed in any manner 
you wish. Wo are most grateful to you for taking time from your 
very busy schedule to be here with us today for this testimony. 

Dr. Hamp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say it is a great pleasure to be here to add what little I might 
be able to do, whnt I feel is an enormously welcome move in a long- 
overdue direction on the national scene in the legislation which is pro- 
posed in rueh imaginative fashion by you and your colleagues, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Perhaps first I might very briefly characterize myself by way of 
pointing cut what facts might be pertinent to judgments f presume 
to bring to bear on these questions. 

I am at present director of the Center for Slavic and Balkau Studies 
at the University of Chicago, a center which essentially had its com- 
position, so far as staffing ana faculty goes, and library resources, be- 
fore the creation of such centers under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and which was recognized by that act as a center for such 
studies. 

The area of the world with which wc are involved is roughly what 
you would call Eastern Europe. The languages and surrounding cul- 
tures that we are occupied with include, starting from the south and 
moving up, Greek, Albanian. Makedonski, Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, 
Bulgarian, Romanian. Czech, and Polish, plus some other minority 
nonnational languages of those areas. 

I tend to name these entities by their languages, probably for the 
simple accident that I . myself am by profession a linguist, but like 
any linguist interested in an area, I have a very strong interest in the 
surrounding cultures and everything that pertains to them. 




As a linguist, I participate in such organizations as the Linguistic 
Society of America, the Modern Language Association, also the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, since some of my linguistic inteiests 
are also characterized as anthropological. 

I have had occasion to work overseas in mosb— practically all — of 
these Eastern European areas, I might say at this point that many of 
these nations are themselves highly interesting multiethnic areas, and 
therefore offer it:. lessons in themselves on which we car. draw for pur- 
poses of understanding more sensitively our own American national 
scene, 

I have also worked rather extensi rely with the Celtic groups of the 
British Isles and France, which are again ethnic groups with interest- 
ing lessons for us; and with a certain number of American Indian 
groups within our own borders, where I happen to have some linguis- 
tic interests also. 

From my own linguistic work, and from the observation of the work 
of my colleagues in other disciplines in arcA studies, it is quite clear 
to mo that the proposed legislation niAkes excellent sense. It is not only 
excellently timed, it is a piees of great wisdom and insight and per- 
spicacity into the needs of our society that such legislation should be 
suggested now, at this point in our history. 

Since the text of my statement apparently arrived in the post onlv 
this morning, I will permit myself to -ymmarize it at a slightly 
greater length than I had originally Intended, though I trust that 1 can 
leave it to those interested to tead the prose, a text which I compressed 
ns much as I possibly could, so as not to impose on your time. 

First of all. I should like to stAte emphaticaiiv that we do not at 
present have anything that would implement such a program in our 
educational fabric, and that such a program, I think, is not only 
intuitively a good thing, but that this can be supported bv observations 
from the technical disciplines which study cultures and societies and 
their languages, such as I have just alluded to. 

Speaking specifically, there has been a great deal of knowledge that 
applies to such ethnic heritage studies available to us for a long time, 
Vnif ino?t of that knowledge been rather safely tucked a wav in 
the inaccessible pages of learned journals, or it has been the suojsct 
of relatively advanced graduate studies in universities and other such 
bodies. 

The information has never been able to be disseminated in a form 
♦hat can be used bv most Americans broadly. Even if that information 
were readily available, at present there is insufficient manpower to 
carry out this tyjw of dissemination on any broad scale. 

\\e do not have people in the public ’schools who are adequately 
t rained in these matters so as to incorporate such material sensitively 
in a fashion that can be assimilated for the common good. 

One might ask. “Is this type of knowledge interesting to the public 
at largel Is it reallyof worth f* 

, Although there have been impressive stirrings in our social fabric- 
in recent years which sliowr that the point is appreciated intuitively, 
it is still insufficiently realized by the general public on an intellectual 
level, that every culture has itsown heritage on which it mav draw, and 
that each culture is as rich as every other. 

This simple fact was demonstrated a long time ago by eminent 
scholars, particularly in the anthropological profession. They saw this 
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clearly by studying the cultures of peoj .os who were. thought of ns 
exotic^ who hud no written tradition, pcoplo that wo often call 
aborigines. It is found, for example, that the documented recipe book 
f >r the cuisine of the Kwnkiutl Indians in British Cohmbia can run, 
when written out, to hundreds oi pages. Thr’r own particular art 
forms are displayed prominently in museums that, have the taste to 
see such matters. 

Thero are literally thousands of cultures the world over, each with 
its own beautiful and magnificent heritage, however unwritten, how- 
ever unsung it may be. 

It seems, then, rather surprising that the many cultures with long 
written traditions, longer, 1 may say, than our own Knglish language 
tradition, which have been brought by the movement of peoples to 
this country earlier i.i our history — it is surprising that those cultures 
which actually can be studied and are studied by some could bo so 
ignored, could be in fact so little prised for so long. We have, then, a 
great deal to learn, all of us, and our ignorance it only that much more 
abvsmal so long as we |»ersevero in this species of neglect. 

Now, there are at least a few reasons why this neglect has persisted, 
and certain of them arc of a purely practical orde'. Our educational 
system itself, as I have mentioned before, does not now provide any 
clear vehicle for this. I i>oint that fact out. I say nothing more about 
it. I leave it to my colleagues who specialise in such matters of educa- 
tion to explore the reasons and the remedies in this matter. 

Hut, also, the main bearers of these ethnic heritages that came to the 
United States of America, even if they were conscious in an overt way 
of their own tradition, were so busy making themselves Americans 
and so taken up in 'he tasks of daily lifc^ looking after their family 
and children, looking to their own obligations, that they scarcely had 
time for what then seemed a b'xnry. These new Americans looked to 
the things that needed to be done first, «nd very often, understandably, 
this did not mean what seemed to them to be a 'ret rospect ire look at the 
intellectual process of appreciating their cultural heritage. 

In this fashion, it is only more recently that there has been an op* 

S ortunity to, so to speak, pause and reflect on these riches; but this 
oes not deny the existence and the importance of those riches. 

On the other hand, in an earlier day, scholars could not themselves 
travel to places they were occupied with in their studies. Many scholars 
were obliged to work with their materials through liooks, at a distance, 
perhaps spending their entire life in this country. They were not nearly 
so vividly aware of the milieu of their specialty xs is possible today. 
They did not hare the means that we have had more recently in order 
to study these cultural heritages with the adequacy that we may now 
hope to reach. Therefore, onr Anierican scholarship of an earlier day 
could be characterised frankly, in this respect, as isolated. 

But as scholars we know, on the other nano, that there is only one 
r>roi>erly humanistic outlook to learning and to the transmission of 
learning, and that must take as its proposition that all mankind is our 
proper province of study. A great Roman poet once remarked on this 
centuries ago, and it is as true today as it was then. We must look to 
the cnlturn heritap* of all men. not just those of some men. It there- 
fore seems rather sillv if we reflect that most of the content of our own 
broadly disseminated academic tradition, that is, the tradition that 
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lifts conic clown lo us througlnnost of our public .school learning, is re- 
stricted very sharply to a brief bow to th roc-fiua iters or more of the 
world. One nears at* some point about ancient Home mid Greece, a bit 
about Egypt, a bit ftbout China and India. Then after that what one 
bears alxnit is a solid diet of largely northwestern Kuro|>e. Ami only 
partsof thatjonly phases of it, without getting down to the grassroots: 
and a few little smidgens about what h penod to certain of hesc 
strains of cultural heritage after they reached this count i v. 

When one reads passages of American history, it deals in passing 
with this; but there is nearly nothing about the particularities of the 
traditions that these jwnple brought on their arrival here. Largely 
what we hear about is what we imagine that these new Americans 
learned — or gained, as one often tends to say— after their arrival here, 
presumably lrom other j>eople, from other cultural heritages, already 
liere; and those in turn not completely si>ccilic<b Tlieivforo, t lie pro)>er 
aims of humanistic study have clearly not been carried out in any 
Appropriate sense in our educational system. 

Now, how can one carrv out the type of program that such legisla- 
tion would envision! It happens that today we have a new cadre of 
scholars and a new supply of scholarship that has been develoj>ed oyer 
the last couple of dec* ties' at most, that has begun to get into a posit ion 
to carry out such programs of scholarship, learning and transmission. 
I refer to the sj^ecialists in language and area studies that have grown 
enormously in this last couple of decades and most particularly in the 
lost decade. This growth has been made possible very largely beca use 
of the farsighted acts of Congress that have lent supjx>rt to Uie culti- 
vation of programs in such language and area studies, most nov ably 
the programs under the National Defense Education Act* title VI. 

In this fashion, scholars have finally been able to reach some level 
of sophistication to train and develop people, and to develop teaching 
materials on a scale of magnitude that is simply incomprehensible 
from the ]>oint of view of three or four or five decades ago. 

No one at that time in this country on the academic scene would 
have dreamt that we would have students who could handle materials, 
books, periodicals, artifacts, obieefs of art with ease and sensitivity 
in terms of the native cultures of various faroff places — East Europe* 
South Asia, East Asia. Latin America, and so on — and who also would 
be able to speak these languages to some degree of proficiency. People 
at that time would even na\e been astounded if a professor who de- 
voted himself to the history, let us sav, of an East European country 
could actually s|>oak that language. The normal situation then, I must 
impress on ycnij wa* that if a professor dealt with the history of some 
seemingly exotic culture, he dealt with it through materials written 
in what we usually characterise as the major languages of scholar- 
ship— English, French, German, perh*)*s some Italian, perhaps some 
Spanish, usually never Russian in those davs. 

He not only dealt with things through secondary languages that 
way: if he was able to get at the source materials, he howled with a 
dictionary through Modem Greek. Polish. Grech, llulgarian. He prob* 
ablv never glanced at a document in Pengali if he dealt with matters 
of India. Almost nobody read Chinese, YV e had classical scholars who 
could read Ancient Greek, but almost no classical scholar ever dreamt 
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of learning Modern Greek, other than to supervise the men digging 
in his excavation for Ancient objects in Greece. 

We were ft country, then, essentially of monoglots, as a nation of 
academics, and theoS were, after nil, the only people who could im- 
plement studies of this sort broadly. 

# Now. through the development of language and area studies, par- 
ticularly under XDEA, we have reached a stage where the main schol- 
ars occupied with such matters use the languages and the direct 
materials of those cultures and those heritages as a matter of routine. 
We expect our students not merely to get a smattering, but automat- 
ically to get n command of at least one of the major languages in the 
areas of competence in which he is a candidate. 

This is a basis that has grown amongst us only very recently, and 
this is an indis|>ensable basis for such a program of study and of edu- 
cational opportunity as the proposed legislation would 'em isAge. 

Xow, also — -and I will not enlarge on this since it does not lie within 
my own particular special ties-^-a new climate of society has swept 
ftwitv much of our old provincialism, much of our old monochrome, 
much of our old basts for the nylectof what I have tried to point out 
should have been the obvious. We are, as your chairman has so elo- 
quently put it, a rich and magnificent mosaic. We are not a flat gray 
monotone. Therefore, while at one time some people might have 
thought it a virtue to avoid reference to ethnic background nt the in- 
terests of pooling our identity in the national fabric, today we realise 
that by recognising ethnicity we recognise an important component 
of the true wealth that wereallr have. 

I have said that under XDEA and eclated enterprises we have 
brought ourselves Into a position of preparedness for some of the 
requisite steps that the proposed legislation would presuppose. But 
the important point about this legislation is the fact that It would in 
no way duplicate. What it does rather is to complement in a crucial 
and critical fashion what we hare lieen able to gain so far. 

What we have gained so far is indispensable, and we must continue 
to work along the same lines that XDEA, title VI, has made possible 
in order to consolidate these trains and to complete the unfinished task. 
To stop that enterprise would be folly, because it would sweep awav 
all the grounding for the scholarship on which (his kind of knowl- 
edge in many ways depends. For this reason alone, it wot, Id be a cata- 
strophic loss, in the long view, to allow the XDEA to lapt*. 

But the scholarship and training programs which have been fortered 
tinder XDEA are. ouite properly, directed essentially at the more 
theoretical levels of learning. They are directed largely to gradua* •, 
learning, which in turn can be channeled readily into undergraduate 
college and university teaming. But very little of this yield exists 
right now in a form which can be conveyed to Americans* at large in 
tne public schools. What we need is something that will implement 
that goal, end t'* legislation ll»at is proposed would in admirable 
fashion provide such complementation fo exiting language and area 
programs that should tic* be allowed bv oversight to lapse. 

Let me then make some points very briefly : First of all. we can sav 
on formal grounds, supported by a century or more of diligent Ameri- 
can scholarship, as well as scholarship el-ewhere in the world, that 
knowledge of the sort that is envisaged under (lie rubric of ethnic 



heritage studies is, indeed, eminently valid, and that is emphatically 
should bo disseminated as a humanizing vehicle as broadly as possible 
throughout our society 

In fact, we are already overdue in recognizing this truth. 

Secondly, our academic community today is prepared to a.'t upon 
such encouragement in a way and with an effectiveness that it couldn't 
have aspired to 20 years ago. 

Thirdly, the bearers of these ethnic traditions yvho live amongst ns 
have every reasonable right to have such knowledge readily available 
to them for their own intellectual stimulation and for their own edifi- 
cation — a9 a means to their own recognition of what they themselves 
so eminently are; namely, interesting and ini|>ortant segments of tho 
human community at large. 

Fourthly, all other segments of our society stand enormously to 
pin in the type of broadening of view that comes from a reflective 
inspection of aspects of other cultures and traditions. Moreover, an 
understanding of the jiast of other cultures contributes greatly to an 
understandingof the present of nation, with which wc must today live 
much more closely in a contracting world. 

In this fashion, not only would the bearers of a given tradition 
benefit, but the bearers of all other traditions would benefit mutually. 
This is a result we have always thought desirable in the educational 
scene— somi thing which in the past has been called by the noble 
phrase “lib/ral education.” It is, again, simply neglect and oversight, 
it seems to me, that this aspect of our understanding of a liberal edu- 
cation has never tackled this sector of knowledge at all. 

Fifth, particularly for those tasks of learning the languages and cer- 
tain other asjiccts of those cultures we mav also tap, through such a 
program, a very vatuahle source of wealth for our further national 
intellectual growth: It is verv likolv that the bcaio.'S of these tradi- 
tions themselves will bring forwanl talented members of their own 
groups who will be encouraged to further study; and many of these 
people will be in a position much more aptly and efficiently to gather 
this knowledge and to transmit it through the intellectual community 
than might other experts— I might say, such as myself — who must 
Irani to deal with matters that they did'not come by through theirown 
heritage. It is a long and exacting process to learn on your own manv 
of these things, ana von may never learn them so efficiently, so well 
ns might a person who has in effect a great headstart and* a strong 
motivation from a very early (mint, especially if that motivation is 
treated sensitively. Moreover, such a person may have a valuable in- 
tuitive gra«p that if nard to excel. 

Therefore, we stand to gain substantially in our total national sup- 
ply and store of expert knowledge in this respect. 

.Sixth, it is urgent that this matter vome up now and be acted on 
promptly. These traditions must be tapped soon, or they will get even 
more submerged than for a long time they threatened to lie. Any kind 
of delay on tv serves to contribute to the sort of massive leveling that 
can easily take place over time. Therefore, I say, lest we lose this mar- 
velous opportunity : ?>et ns act, and act n-iw. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PrcixSRt. Thank you very much. Mr. Hatnp. Of course, youc 
statement will go in the'record "in ita entirety at this point. 



(Statement follows:) 

KiATEU^xr of Dr. Eric Hamp, Director, Center roa Slavic and Balkan 
Studies, University o* Chicago 

I wish to state that activities which the proposed bill would stimulate are 
hot currently served In otir educational system and In our normally avallnMe 
cultural resources ns these Institutions are eurrenlly constituted: and that the 
ends at which such activities would aim are Indeed in themselves desirable. 
Specifically, there Is much knowledge concerning the heritage of ethnic cultures 
that lia* long been available to speclallied scholars, or has been recently devel- 
oped in an ever expanding and deepening scholarship, that Is not generally avail- 
able outside the range of specialized scholarly media. Furthermore, fo such In- 
formation of this character that Is available In broadly disseminated f«^m there 
Is little or no provision for t*e Incorpoi atlon of such knowledge Ink normal 
schorl curricula. Kven If such Incorporation were authorized tomorrow, there 
Is at present Insufficient personnel to carry out such a program on a broad basis. 

There has long been an Impressive and striking imbalance In our country 
between wbat i$ generally known and what Is In prliclple knowable alyuit »he 
rich cuttunl past of our total population. Every culture of course has Its owi 
herbage to drove on, and tceh Is as rid, d* the other In Its own way. This almp'e 
fact has teen demonstrated long since hy anthropologist*, since It was brought 
home especially f wcefully to tbcm In studying the cultures of little known pen* 
P*es many of whom possessed m written tradition as a means of handling their 
accumulated cultural store down through generations. How much more obvious 
then must It be that Ihe accumulated store ol tradition handed down In a culture 
with the arts of writing and other graphic means should be proportionately Im- 
mensely more accessible to the educated world at large. The fact Ihst we do not 
draw regularly on these riches can mean ontr that we have not yet learned how- 
to use them, that we do not yet have the trained manpower to use Ihetn, or that 
we are aomehow callously Indifferent to the benefit* to be derived. 

T v -re are at least a couple of sense* In which we have not yet learned to draw 
on these riche i. It Is clear that our educational system, as presently constituted, 
makes little provision for this type of learning. Just now this happen* and Just 
how !l could be rmnxiled lie* beyond my own competence, and I defer on this 
aspect to my cotleame* In the field t'. education. It is easy, however, to see at 
least two of the sources which hare conspired In our society to facilitate this 
oversight First, those persons who might most naturally have taken an In- 
terest In such matter*, who might have most vividly called them to the attention 
of other*, and who already had a head start in such teaming were Ihe people 
who came to this country from the seat* of those culture* and tbdt Immediate 
children. But these good people were initially much too busy with the necessities 
of living and with becoming American* to be able to spend much lime on what 
seemed to be a luxury. After all, how were they to Judge that other people did 
not possess similar knowledge and that in some respects they were a valuable 
repository of unique tradition! On the other hand, scholar* who might reason- 
ably have been occupied with roch interests did not have neatly the range of 
opportunity several decade* ago lhat they have had in more recent time*. Before 
the days of rapid travel It was a relatively rare thing for many a respectable 
scholar to be able to travel to the other side of the ocean and to experience Ihe 
culture which he studied dlrecttv. In fact, many an Important culture (Whi- 
le** Hy unattended to by American scholarship because of Ihe lack of such op* 
port unities, A growing yrmng country was quite naturally encouraged to look 
within Its own border* for pgoNftns to solve and fo attend rather little to the 
concert* of lands fa r away tbit were scarcely ever seen. 

A* we so well know the events of recent dorado* have changed all that. In a 
rractkal and urgent sense we ,*re today concerned with all manner o' matters 
far and near. This practical result merely emph*?tt*s a general point of educa- 
tional principle that has always been true, and has been well known since the 
word* of a great Roman poet at lea/t : If edocatlon I* to be properly humanistic 
a* It must, then all mankind mn*f be out province <f stndv. ff we *evW*iy over- 
look any part of It we ate the kwera, and we comprmnd the loss whkh we hand 
on to future general W*. 

Only within the past decade or two has It become really possible for our aca- 
demic community to generate Ihe tools and experience necessary to sludy these 
vatW* culture* and tradition* In a serious fashion, and to give up the provincial 
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)mWt of former days that treated such learning ns a species of exoticism or the 
Idle collection of curiosities. Particularly during the jttst decade, under ( ho 
lm|ictiis of the acts of Congress that hate Implemented support for language and 
area studies wo hate boon able to reach a level of sophistication nnd to train 
and derelop manpower, knowledge, and teaching materials that can begin to 
grapple with those problems. In this sense wo arc now In a |>osillon to realite 
and hoi*? to do something about matters of neglect of which we formerly were 
alt lo^ often not eten aware. 

, Meantime In the new climate of society the bearers of these cultural traditions 

amongst us hare had the opportunity to become aware of the real worth of this 
j intellectual asset. 

For those reasons the following points may be made briefly: (1) The general 
) *, validity of such knowledge and its wide dissemination as a humanUing vehicle 

Is apparent. In fact It long ago should have been taken as axiomatic. (2) Our 
academic community, with the immensely valuable support of XDEA and other 
such mechanisms. Is In a position today, and should increasingly be so, to play a 
f significant role In developing appropriate ptograms growing out of the proposed 

Mil. (3) Tite beaters of thcs*» ethnic tridtllom* among*! us hare every reason* 
able right to have such knowledge available for their own Intellectual stimula- 
tion. (4) Other segments of our society stand to gain slgnirtcantly from the 
consequent broadening of view. (5) For certain tasks, |vartleularly those of 
learning the languages the beamrs of these ethnic heritages eonld often more 
aptly and efficiently lie trained as expert* than those of us who do not start with 
this advantage, (d) It Is urgent that these traditions be tapped and not be 
, lost by submergence In a m»v«!ve Icrelllng that e*', *a 41y take place over time. 

The time Is ripe, and the time Is now. 

Mr. Pr ciKsKt. 1 was pleased to see von emphasize that every fulfill 
has its rich cultural past* and von talk alont the knowahle information 
that we need of our own population. And, as Dr. S|>edor has said 
before you* it is re ally amazing at the very narrow, narrow knowledge 
that most \mericans have abouttheioselves. 

I was certainlv impressed the othe* day when Secretary of State 
Powers visited Africa, addressed a group of African leaders, and 
;>ointed out that between 10 and 12 percent of the American popula* 
non has antecedents in many of the African countries that he was 
visiting. And yet how many Americans have the faintest knowledge of 
*he tremendously rich history of those countries, history that precedes 
(-nr own history as a Xat ion ? % 

So it does seem to me that until we Americans, all of ns, start getting 
4 to know more about ourselves, we are going to have problems, 

. 1 can't help but feel that if it is in the framework of this legislation 

we can set up, ethnic study centers on the nonwhite population of this 
country, we can start for the first time making some contribution 
toward all of us understanding the minority groups of this country. 
With understanding, of course, come*. the respect that they are cer- 
tainly entitled to. 

So I was happy to see you use the term “total population,* 1 because 
this is the problem, again/ 

Dr, Oreene, both Congressman Hawkins and I have read your 
excellent statement, which, of course, will go in the record in it* 
entirety. And j^erhaps vou would like to briefly summarize it, because I 
do want to save some time for miesf ioning of Vou and your colleagues. 

t The statement referred to follows :) 

STAtTWfcxf or Vrctot Gurtxr, Associate Paortssoa or llisroat, Kavsas Statt 

1‘SttttMtT 

It wonM be hetrfoh Mr. Chairman, for you and the Committee members to first 
kkntlfy myself for I a ta giving testimony bere In several capacities. First. I am 
aa associate professor of American bistory at Kansas State V Diversity irith a 
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special interest In nation* I It? and racial history. My research and publications 
hare concerned the Immigrant* from Eastern Europe, particularly the Poles, In 
addition I am the Executive Secretary of the immigration History Group, an 
international society of about 400 scholar* who seek to promote ethnic studies. 
Finally, I am also editor of the Group** organ, the Immigration HUtory .Vein* 
IcHff, copioa of which I would like to place in the record. 

With that introduction I wish to open my remark* by offering my enthusiastic 
support for your ethnic heritage center bill. My reasons are several but abore all 
I* the favorable effect it will have on our youth. Such Federal assistance for such 
a project will go fur to dispel the continuing alienation of our young people. My 
experience with student* in college* demonstrate* that not only doe* the hypoc- 
risy of authority, the issue* of racism and war disturb them but also a significant 
number, those of minority background, suffer from another psychological malaise. 
These descendants of Slavic, Italian, and Jewish Immigrants have an Identity 
crisis of their own, similar to though less Intense than that of Blacks. As a his- 
torian, I diagnose their Insecurity as due to an ignorance of their own groups 
past They either have no knowledge of their place In history or at best a fanciful 
and distorted Impression of It Your ethnic heritage center proposal will restore 
the self-confidence they need In their own family tradition. 

i will admit that such a program In greater self knowledge may lead to an 
exaggerated pride In one'* forebears, what sociologists call filiopletUm. Howerer. 
in his present psychological condition the minority adolescent needs a more ac- 
curate awareness of his subculture'* role In American society. A* a result he will 
gain considerable self-assurance from seeing his elder* in a more realistic cul- 
tural and historical setting. If I may be allowed to, 1 would like to add to the 
record a 19C6 article 1 published on this malady In Manila entitled, "Son* of 
’Hunklea* ; Men With No 1’asL” 

Clearly until very recently scholar# are in great part to blame for ignoring the 
pluralistic nature of oar society and I would like to briefly account for this over- 
sight because it demonstrate* the need for support In this are* now. In the nine- 
teenth century the function of historians was to encourage nationalism and ns» 
tlor.f.l loyaUv. So American writer* not only stressed the homogvceli? c.f this 
nation based upon Anglo-American origins but also concentrated on ns 'Iona) 
politic* and leaders. 8odal movements. Including Immigration, were no part of 
the written American story on f il the tnld-HW*. When academicians then finally 
turned their attention to our ethnically diverse culture, they theorized that such 
plural Inn was of little Importance. The nation was really a melting pot which 
had assimilated ethnic difference*. The unorganised and Inaccessible nature cf 
source materials along with the reluctance of learning a foreign language con- 
vinced scholars that ethnic persistence was beat left unexplored. 

8ome did write aboat diversity but unfortunately most were non -profess Ions! 
authors, group members themselves, antiquarians Journalists, and writer# who 
produced a verr self-cohsdous literature to Justify their place In American life. 
The results were artificial studies which held little appeal for the alien masses. 
It really meant little to a Polish steelworker'# family that Rosclnsiko was Wash 
Ington*# cotnrade-ln-artus. Most ethnic authors apoke about the *contri but ions* of 
personalities and few about the achievement of Ibe ordinary immigrant, how be 
built tils community, Ma church, his press, and his social inslitalkm*. Thus one 
can understand why the presect genera t ion of college age ethnics have a guilt 
complex; Imagining tbetr forebear* as critic* did, poor, uneducated, simple docile 
laborers. 

Fortunately a late renaissance of Interest Is already correcting this diverted 
picture of nationality life In America. The Black struggle for equality Is partly 
responsible for It has focused national at tent k>* oa ethnic loyalty and the aca- 
demic community only now Is recognising It* previously neglected Investigations. 
However, this recognition of ethnic studies require* additional encouragement 
for what we know about our non-English speaking subculture* is still very 
inadequate. 

One sign of the renewed enthusiasm for ethnic research among scholars is the 
formation of orr Immigration History Group I* 1PGS. But its development has 
been father slow for It wai only la lwfc that ! decided the society ought to have 
some formal communication, the Xneafcffef. The publication now serve# a# a 
clearinghouse of Information of research and last ruction not only for the mem- 
bership but also f>r the several ethnic historical associations and pertinent col- 
legiate fasti lute*. In the last few years three such ethnic stody center# hate 
emerged on campuses, the Tatversit? of Minnesota** Center for Immigration 
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Studies. Brooklyn College's Center for Migration Studies, and Sonoma State 
College's curriculum In ethnic studies In California, 

The wide geographical response to the idea of diversity on I be public lerel la 
also an Indication of renewed Interest. In the East the American Jewish Commit- 
tee held conferences on Ethnic America in New York* Philadelphia and Chicago 
which revealed to social workers the continued ethnic ties among the working 
lower class. Clearly the outcome of these meetings was to further substantiate 
the conclusions of Oantel Mojrnlhan and X/tlhan Olarer In their work, Beyond 
(Ac J/cf/rny Tof. The study found nationality loyalties to be el III extremely signi- 
ficant in New York. The continuing and growing number of urban folk festivals, 
especially annual celebration In Cleveland, is additional evidence of ethnic 
durability. 

It Is a mistake to assume tlvat nationality observances occur only In the East 
and the Great Lakc& Nebraska, tl>e home of Senator Homan Hruska of the 
Omaha C*och community, held a centennial In 1907 which Included the spirited 
participation of various ethnic organisations. My stale, Kansas, where Hepre- 
sentatire 8knblta of Yugoriar descent represents a partially Italian and Slovenian 
constituency lias an annual Ctech festival In Wilson and a widely-known Swedish 
Oktoberfest In Mndsborg. Also the Longhorn state, Texas, recently built a multi- 
million dollar museum of ethnic heritage In San Antonio called the Institute for 
Texan Cultures whhh has prorod enormously popular. And finally a Western 
Jewish Historical Society has just gotten underway In Berkeley, California. 

Those agencies closest to our school age population hare already begun to 
respond to the glowing awareness of ethnic affiliation. In the roost recent few 
years certain enlightened boards of education have begun reforming their sec- 
ondary school curriculum and In fact anticipating the objectives of your ethnic 
heritage center bill Parma. Ohio, Cleveland already has an active pro- 

gram designed to teach its high school youth about «mr pluralistic society and 
Cook County Is presently considering a similar reform In It* Mibnrtati schools 
outside Chicago. Final evidence of the cultivation of t Ire ethnic- factor at the 
lower educational levels Is the growing number of imblishera who have produced 
various series on all this nation's racial and nationality sub-cultures. The turner 
Publishing OoropanJ’* set of works and those of Wadsworth In Callfornli are 
two examples. Other bouses, Twayno, Basic Books, and Holt. Rlnehatt and 
Winston have already commissioned similar studies for the college level and the 
academic community at large. 

Thus it is quite clear that our society Is now Incoming Increasingly aware of 
Its pluralistic heritage. Howeref, again. In order to alleviate the «*lf-con*cl<Mt« 
frustration of our non-Black minorities, the Federal Government mtid take 
more extensive action In the educational field. Your bill with some minor reser- 
vations, I believe, offers the needed therapy for this problem. 

1 would like to add briefly other benefits of Federal assistance besides Inject- 
ing greater self-assurance among our minority peoples. First. It will cnomraae 
all students of American society to view our nation more accurately. Onr ethnic 
diversity will emerge aa It was and la, a major force in the shaping of tbit 
nation. Secondly and more practically governmental support for heritage centers 
will assist In our role aa a world power Tor it will Mp realise the vast potential 
of our pluralistic society. This nation suffers fr i an Ignorance of other cul- 
tures, particularly Inadequate linguistic tools to fitnllUrit* ourselves with Euro- 
pean and Aslan peoples. Ethnic instruction wm motivate student* at jn early 
age not only to learn about foreign nations but more Importantly to devekp 
their latent expertise In a oily ring them. 

Mf. lHri.sm I was impressed with the aspect of tour statement, 
and with the experience you have at the university. You are well quali- 
fied to make these observations. But your statement : 

My experience with students in colleges demonstrates that not only does the 
hypocrisy of authority, the Issues of racism and war disturb them but also a 
signifies at number, those of minority background, suffer from another psychologi- 
cal malaise. The** descendants of klarie, Italian, and Jewish Immigrants have 
an Identity crisis of their own, similar to though less irsnse than that of the 
Black a 

I wonder if you would like to elaborate both as to the black student a 
and the other minority students on this crisis of identitv that yon 
mention in your statement, because I think you hare put your finger 
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on one of the groat problems in this country, ns hnve Dr* Spector nnd 
Dr. I la nip. 

I said in my owning statement that this legislation might address 
itself to the most important problem in the country today, and tnat is 
the search among the vast section of our young people for identity. I 
wonder if wc could ask you to elaborate on that* 

Dr, Greene. Ix?t mo* ex press, •first of all, mv appreciation of your 
invitation to come here ana talk about the bill. I am very encouraged to 
see th At there are people in Congress who are sensitive to the needs of 
the student population. 

The students are, as we well know, distmbed about the situation 
here in the society. A nd if I might interject here, news of this apjiears 
almost daily. If wc look at the first page, for example, of this morn* 
ing's Times, we rwul about the heroin problem in Xew York City and 
the taking of drugs by students in public schools. A majority of them 
are blacks, but & significant number are from the white popuiat ion. So, 
as I say, I am very pleased to come here and to add my remarks con* 
corningthe students and youth. 

I had intended, actually, Mr. Chairman, to read mv formal state- 
ment. Hut since* ns you say, time is limited, what I will do is to sum- 
marize it ratlierbriefly. 

Ixt me say as an introduction, how /or, and to add to my own identi- 
fication, that in addition to being associate professor of history at 
Kansas State University, I have done research in the immigration 
field, particularly with peoples from Eastern Europe, more especially 
Polish Americans* 

I*t me add, too, my teaching exjierience last year in a university 
which recently got underway in one of our large urban centers, Cleve* 
land State University. I was visiting professor there last year, and I 
think I had an excellent opportunity to talk to and to learn from stu- 
dents of minority background*. As a matter of fact, the faculty refers 
to the studem l>ody by a very interesting term. They call it the ‘‘cos- 
mos/’ which, of course, is shorthand for a heterogeneous Ixxly of 
students. 

I see, as you sav, that students are disturbed, and somcof them about 
national issues. And I also see, as I indicated in my written remarks, 
a jisychologic.il malaise in their own understanding* of themselves. 

I saw this traumatic state among ethnics in the 19 G 0 \x when I first 
entered this area of studv. Unfortunately I noted that students, as 
well ** parents of ethnic background, really have no realistic knowl* 
edge of their nast. In a sense, an analogy might be that most of them 
suffer from cultural amnesia, not knowing about their past. Or, I think 
if they do have some knowledge of their heritage it is a rather dis- 
torted* impression of it* 

The reasons for this, as I indicated in my formal statement* are t wo. 
Ore is tlife failure of scholarship, particularly American historical 
scholarship, in recognizing diversity, and the othe* was the self-con* 
scious nature of ethnic literature. In the PHh century most American 
historians themselves were interested in identity, but an identity which 
had to do with the promotion of loyalty to an ideal. This tended to em- 
phasize the unity and the homogeneity of the fopulation. rathe*' than, 
as we know, what existed in the lPth century : heterogeneity and direr- 
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sity Hut, ns I say, historians won? attempting to stimulate patriotism 
and loyalty to common ideals. 

In the early 1900's, when sociology lirst npi>eared as a discipline, it 
began in fact to a considerable extent due to an interest in our ethnic 
city j>opulation. Judgments made uiion social comi>osition really 
st ressed rapid homogenization of peoples. When at Inst scholars recog- 
nized that our population was diverse, the theory was that these dif- 
ferences, ethnic and cultural differences, were wiped away in a very 
short time. 

Such works as Thomas and Znaniecki's study emphasized the cul- 
tural shock and the disorientation of new jicoples, which resulted in 
a rapid assimilation. So, generalizations by sociologists and historians 
in the 1020's, when this was an issue, was that these differences had 
lieen elimir..itcd, and existed only in the first few years after their 
arrival. ' ’ 

I'ntil very recently then. American observers Imre paid very little 
attention toour diverse society. As I say, this was one failure. 

The second handicap in recognizing diversity is that while there 
was some literature appearing in the 20th century concerning the vari- 
ety of our social groujw, these were poorly done and extremely self- 
conscious studies. Most of these works iii history were written by 
amateurs, and they emphasized very strongly the jieriod before 1860, 
wlicn these groups had prominent .personalities or heroes, who were 
of an ethnic and minority extraction, people such as Kosciuszko, Vet* 
razano, Kossuth, the Hungarian revolutionary. Very little was writ- 
ten by these people of what took place after the jKist-Civil-War mass 
movement began. It was almost as if they were ashamed of the J>oft 
1879 newcomers. 

This absence of knowledge that exists today of their past or at least 
the ignorance of ethnic group history among all Americans^ as well 
as the distorted ideas the nationality writers and their critics hare 
fostered, has produced (his self-conscious identity crisis that we know 
today. 

I would like to refer as evidence of this frustration the current activ- 
ities of two nationality societies, a Polish- American Federation, and 
certain Italian organfzations here. The Polish-American Congress, 
for example, has just started a campaign to restore the Polish-Ameri- 
can tradition in a fair light as far as most Americans are concerned. 
This is a campaign to raise funds to bring t!»e fine name of Polonia 
Amerykanski to all Americans. The same thing is true of Italians, who 
hare recently established an antidefamation organization. 

Such is the state of the older generation among minority groups, 
and their youth : students, I think, are suffering from it too. Th y lend 
to downgrade their past, as I mentioned, in their earnest attempt to im- 
itate their Anglo-American peers. 

Mr. PiTixsat. Would one reason for that lie the almost complete 
absence of historical materia' in our present school system f 

l was koking, for instance — arid I think this can be applied (c all 
minority groups, regardless of ethnic background and race — over this 
Ijook that Hr. Spoetor gave us "The American Negro.* It deals with 
tlie enrrent situation in America, lists the current leaders, talks abcait 
the Civil Rights Act and the economic gains, and talks about the opeta 
star. Miss Ivcontyne Price. Hut if you look at this little booklet, you 
— a 
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will find practically nothing hero that would indicate the rich cultural 
background going back 200, .500* 2,o00, ?3,000 years. 

The same thing with the Poles. Yon have some information on the 
Italians in the country, but you get down to some of the groups that 
Dr. Hanip talked about, and tlie information just is not there. 

You mention the Palish-Atnerican Congress campaign to try to 
uplift the recognition of the cultural background of that particular 
group. But, in my judgment, these are somewhat acts of desj)eration, 
because these groups have reached a j>oint where they feel they have 
been completely ignored. 

It occurs to me that what wo do need is a great deal of the source 
material on which you can build much more rationally. 

Dr. Greene. Yes. i agree. 

Mr. PrciNSKi. The voting jteople that you speak of in your state- 
ment, as I look at the American textbook— and we recently had hear- 
ings here, ft couple of years ago. We had hearings on textbooks and 
how they treat the nonwhite group in this country. At that time 
there was practically nothing. 1 think there has been some progress 
made since then, but the progress has really been very slow. 

Do you think the academic community is capable of developing this 
source of material f 

Dr. Greene. I think unquestionably. 

I would like to refer, though, to your statement which deals with 
their European past. I think that certainly they should be aware of 
their culturftl heritage, their ancestral cultural heritage, the nobles 
andkingsof Poland, of Italy, and so forth. 

But what is more important, I think, in the development of a 
greater self-assurance, is an examination of their own past that is 
closer to them, a past that refers to their parents and grandparents. 
What I would like to see studied especially is the immigrants them- 
selves. the accomplishment of those people in moving ft cm the Old 
World to the new and in setting up their various institutions, their 
colonies, their churches, their newspapers. I refer to this, of course, 
in my formal remarks. Their very own community, this is something 
with'which they ought to identify more closely. And these study cem 
tens can provide the mechanism to dispel their anxieties. 

What I am really referring to here is not only emphasis upon their 
Polish heritage but- their Polish-American heritage as wen. 

Mr. Pitixski. This is why it seems to me so much needs to I* done. 
Thursday we observed I^ncoln's Birthday, and I have heard on a num* 
ter of occasions reference being made ihat perhaps there might be 
less tolerance in some of tho Slavic groups in the dialog between the 
racesin thiscountnrthanamongotherirronjps. 

It was rather interesting to note fast Thursdiv that it was also 
the birthday of another great revolutionary hero, Kosciusko. And I 
astounded some of my friends in Chicago by pointing out that this 
revoutionary hero issued an emancipation proclamation fix years 
before Lincoln, when be instructed Thomas Jefferson to use his entire 
estate in this country to purchase Xegro slaves, and then help educate 
them and make them free, worthwhile eitirens of the community. 

How many people in this country of Polish teckgrmmd. or other- 
wise. know this important historical fart? Those having difficulty to- 
day working with tte various races ought to know that some of tteir 
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heroes have been striving to bring about greater equality of oppor- 
tunity among men* I think tins could help to eliminate misunder- 
standing in tnis country* 

Dr. Grekxe. I think Kosciuszko is a superb example of that. 

I bet my good friend, Congressman Hawkins, doesn’t know about 
that. 

Mr. Hawkins. You want me to confess my ignorance? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. P (join ski. While this book is good as far as it goes, it really 
doesn't achieve near the goals wo hope to reach. 

Dr. Greene. I just want to refer again to Kosciuszko as a superb 
example of an individual who not only could, but did, make Polish- 
Americans good Americans. This is, of course, the field that I have 
done research in. 

In this literature there are constant references all through the 19th 
and 20th century sources of Kosciuszko as the Hero of Two Continents, 
the person who came here and fought witli Washington as a comrade 
in arms. It was his achievement and accomplishment that helped to 
weld the Poles to this Xation. And, in fact, in this very city, I think it 
is very important to note that there are statues to Kosciuszko which 
were constructed, actually, in 1910, which were to show that this ethnic 
group was a part of the American scene as well. Wc now have Kos- 
ciuszko and Pulaski statues around the country in Polish centers. 

Mr. Hawkins. Could I interrupt just a moment and possibly get tho 
reaction of the panel to the Kernel* Commission Report, which indi- 
cated we are drifting into a nation of two societies, one white and one 
black, and whether or not the frightening prospect of having a society 
which individuals divide merely on the basis of color can possibly be 
avoided by building this understanding that we are not just a nation of 
two groups, but rather a nation of many backgrounds and cultures. 

I would like very much, if it has not already been covered, to get 
the reaction of some of the members of this very distinguished panel 
to the application of this type of program to avoiding that possibility 
of having a society which is split just between black and white. 

Dr. SrECToit. May I respond to that? Principally because I am con- 
cerned in my professional work with a group that ‘is neither black nor 
white, the peoples from Asia and Southeast Asia. 

We have a sizable Chinese- American and Japanese-American and 
Mexican-American, Puerto Ricans — they arc Americans, and we don’t 
have to hyphenate that. And in our great State of Hawaii, we have a 
Polonesian-, Japanese-, Chinese-American mixture. They are very rich 
in their culture and very beautiful to behold, I think. 

These people are a substantial minority in America. They are di- 
vided in cultural and ethnic subgroups. They do not identify m racial 
terms either with the white community nor with the black community. 
They are clearly different. And I think we should take that group— 
you could bieak them down into Chinese, Japanese, Philippines, 
Hawaiian, and so forth. 

You could do the same with the American Indian. What we get is 
the mosaic which Chairman Pucinski has talked about, this very rich 
rainbow, to speak of color, and of cultures, and I think that is the hope 
of America. If we can show t lint we are a continuous spectrum of 
peoples from one extreme— the Scandinavian in the north with golden 
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hail* and blue eyes to the ltangaH-Anicrienn, or any group you want — 
there are large and small ones — we can then show we arc all part of 
this continuous spectrum, wo are all Americans, we all recognize some 
previous heritage. We recognize the differences in color and creed, and 
so forth, but there is no confrontation, then. There is a continuum, and 
that is the word I would like to stress for the 1070’s — continuum. Wc 
arc continuous. 

I think this legislation helps by demonstrating the roles of other 
, minorities. Perhaps in numbers they have not attracted as wide 
attention as the great Negro minority, but there are substantial num- 
bers of people going into millions. Many intermarried with the black 
community, such as the American Indians, our Mexicans, and the 
others. We are a mixture, and the more we can demonstrate the rich 
contributions of all the peoples — in fact, that is the only way we 
can avoid this direct confrontation. 

That is why, in my testimony, I referred to the African studies 
centers. That is very good, but they are mainly trying to study their 
jecent exploitation of the black in America, which we must understand. 
But it is far better to refer, also, at the same time, without denying 
the study of the recent history, to their own rich heritage, which is 
only one of many such. 

I know we have an extraordinary example in my university end 
in the high schools, where we have promoted Chinese studies in the 
black or mixed schools in St. Louis. And I have found that the Ameri- 
can Negro who studies Chinese culture and language and masters it 
doesn’t love his Negro identity, but suddenly he sees it in perspective. 

Wo have such marvelous relationships between our Chinese and 
Negroes that I have great hope. The same would be true of studies of 
other groups. 

me point to one conflict in America, the so-called Polish joke, 
which I think, after the first few laughs, any reflection we see could be 
a painful thing, especially to the thing, to be subjected to TV, on 
campuses and schools, to the wide range of Polish jokes, which there is 
no excuse for, and will have no historical background for. 

Since I am of Jewish origin, I feel this is a sort of minor Jewish 
crime committed in America, getting back at Poles for years of 
pogroms. This goes back to Europe, and its bespeaks an ignorance of 
the fact thatbOO, 600 years ago Poland was the greatest single refuge 
for Jews in Europe, That is how they all got there, because the Poles 
were the people who welcomed them and took them in. 

Subsequent history, economic conditions, repression, all the history 
of Europe, led to pogroms later in the 10th century, and the 20th, 
winch the J ews did not quite recover from. 

So what I am suggesting is that they have brought over to America 
sometimes the worst of the heritage instead of the best. The Jews 
brought over a hatred of Poles, which I know. As a youth I u^ed to 
hear all the time that the Poles were this and that, and they do not 
know* that the Poles in their day offered refuge, the only refuge in 
Europe, to the persecuted just from the Crusades, the Middle Ages, 
an mi - 0 ^ Polish kings welcomed them and gave them refuge. 

This is the kind of thing, if the people w ill understand the prob- 
lems and go back to the sources, I think w*e can learn a lot. As far as 
I he confrontation between blacks and whites, I think we can avoid 



it by showing them wo study their heritage as well as that of the 
Orientals, and so forth. 

I think this legislation addresses itself to the problem. 

Mr. Hawkins. What you are saying is that the ethnic studies will 
increase the understanding and reduce the conflict rather than increase 
t ho feeling that there is one group which is “we” and the other group 
which is “they.” By increasing the feeling oi diversity, wc will not bo 
increasing the animosity and fragment Americans further into a se* 
vies of conflicting groups. 

Dr. Sfecwor. I believe in your own State you liavo one of the largest 
Japanese and Chinese majorities, and it doesn't need much history to 
recall the strong tide of anti-Chinese and anti-Japanese feeling that 
swept over California in the 10th century. American labor, which 
was otherwise liberal, was guilty of the Chinese Exclusion Acts and 
hostility. 

This has changed si ice World War II, when we stalled studying 
Japanese and Chinese cultures. The Japanese and Chinese commu- 
nities in California today appear healthy. And as wc recognize their 
diversity, they become more devoted to America. As other Americana 
recognizo their contribution, they see such people in a positive light. 

We never hear used today certain words for Chinese that I heard as 
ft child. By positive education, we can develop positive attitudes to- 
ward one's self and toward one's neigh bois. 

Wo leave it now to chance, and it is shocking that the only knowl- 
edge that I have had of Poles was through those jokes or those little 
sayings in a home environment, which was not- enlightened by the 
kind of education that this bill offers. 

Mr. Pucinski. If the gentleman would yield, I believe that Mr. 
Hawkins asked a good question in the concern of the Kenier Report. 
It seems to me that unless there is greater communication in terms of 
historical background, this country could become a Nation of two 
fundamental societies: black and white. It seems to me that this is the 
importanceof legislation like this. 

Von are going to stop distrust and animosities and prejudice when' 
people know something about each other. It is an amazing thing how 
often you will find even the most rabid bigots changing their minds 
and reassessing their judgments when you can sit down and discuss 
facts and figures and historical background. 

So I was wondering if you gentlemen agree that one way to make 
sure that the rather pessimistic appraisal of the Kenier Commission 
Report does not materialize as a permanent institution in this country. 

Dr. Greene. I was going to speak on this question of learning more 
about each other, particularly the cultivation of diversity. 

I think there is a danger in it, the danger, as I mentioned here in 
my remarks, about cultivating the knowledge in an exaggerated 
manner. 

Mr, Pucinski. Yes, 

Dr. Greene. I think the objectives of these various centers would 
linve to be looked at or specified appropriately. If the minorities are 
under the impression that, for example, American society lias abused 
them throughout, or they have some kind of bias about t-he exploita- 
tion by others, in other words, if they come to the ethnic centers with 
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a bias already, the centers may serve as an environment not only for 
black nationalism, but other types of nationalism. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think Dr. Spector drew the differences, and quite 
properly so, in some of the centers that have been created in this con- 
try and closed down, because they become, in effect, political centers 
instead of academic centers. It would be my hope that we can and will 
draw that distinction, 

We are talking here now about resource centers, on academic, His- 
torical material, material that can be prepared in lecture form, text- 
book form, filmstrips, film slides, about the historical background of 
people, about the cultural background of people. 

I would be the first to object strongly if these centers should be- 
come a citadel of political action for any group. If these centers 
were to polarize differences^ then there is no merit in this legislation. j 

But I believe the opjmshe is true, in that these centers are designed 
to provide greater information for exchange among people. 

Mr. Raucliffe. I wondered if what you really are saying is that 
the cult ural history of the United States, of all ‘Americans, is being 
badly taught, or perhaps really not taught at all. And I wonder if you 
feel that the average Anglo-Saxon, if you will, if there is such a person, 
is apt to have a very profound, or even a good casual acquaintance 
with his own cultural history. Because it has been my experience that 
he does not. 

Dr. Grkkxe. He doesn’t recognize that his own background is ethnic. 

He regards it as American, rather than Anglo-American. 

At Kansas State, most of my student body is Anglo-American. 

And in my course, it takes me almost the entire semester to show them 
what ethnicity is. 

Mr. Radcltffe. Let me examine that. For example, iny ancestral 
background is southern-white hill people. They crossed the Appa- 
lachians into Kentucky and Indiana. I am part Cherokee Indian. My 
wife is French-Canadian. So what ethnic center would you have for 
our little daughter? ^ A 

What I am suggesting is that perhaps you are going to need some- 
th! ng broader in concent. ... 1 

Dr. Spector. The ethnic center is not going to be built for a student 
to go to and attend. If there would be a center to study the Canadian — 

I imagine it would be somewhere up in New Hampshire or Maine — 
which would study the very fascinating Canadian-American history, 
and the American Indian. Tftiey would produce textbooks which should 
be available to your daughter^ so she would get it all, I should hope. 

Dr. Hamp. They would also train teachers, who in turn would 
convey that material into the broader teacher-training instruments, 
colleges of teacher training, wdiich would in turn produce the teachers 
that would teach your daughter. j 

Mr. Raijcltffe. We are keenly aware of the neglect of the French- 
Canadian history, but I think not only has my wife’s cultural heritage j 

Hen neglected In the school, but that of all the children who have a 
share in that heritage by virtue of being citizens of our country. 

Dr. Gfrene. The English are an ethnic group, also. The black- 
studies program has been very beneficial to the idea of ethnicity. The 
book by Winthrop Jordan speaks about English attitudes toward 
blacks before there was even a United States of America, which had 
th*ir effect on our treatment of blacks. 
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Dr. Hash*. Could I respond to Representative Hawkins* question 
atriflomore? 

It seems to mo what is important about this proposed legislation, and 
what appeals to mo particularly as an academic, I might say, is that 
it is based on intellectual issues, it is based on matters of the mind. And 
it seems to me that that is what things must be if they are to be right. 

We all know now, if we never knew it before, that “Hack is beauti- 
ful,” but as a matter of fact, in any matter of black studies, it is not the 
skin that is really at issue, it is the man that is underneath it. So, 
therefore, if it is to mean anything at all academically, black studies 
can only mean the study of cultures that are borne by certain people. 

It may happen that those people look black. Because this proposed 
legislation would be occupied with matters that can be perceived by 
the mind, by reference to cultures of one sort or another, I think indeed 
it would not only tend to avoid polarization, to disperse this very 
unfortunate tendency to see things as a simple dichotomy; such legis- 
lation would place matters squarely where they belong, that is, as 
studies of ethnic heritages, studies of matters of the mind. And so 
in that fashion there can be no dichotomy, no simple dichotomy when 
there exists this multitude of cultures in the worla. 

In that respect I see such legislation as leading us toward a more 
proper intellectual grasp of what the mind truly can address, and 
what it must address. 

Dr. Greene. I would like to speak additionally on that matter, 
because I think one of the other favorable effects of these centers will 
be individuals interested in recognizing other groups, groups other 
than those of which they are a member. 

I might say this from my own experience — mv last name is Greepe, 
but my research has been with Slavic peoples. I am rather unique, at 
least in American history. I think, in etnnic history in studying groups 
of which I am not a memoer. I have been overwhelmed by the warmth 
of people of Eastern European extraction. And I think these centers 
will make possible cross studies of cultures in the United States and 
elsewhere, which I think will be desirable in terms of knowledge, in 
terms of really futhering and advancing the* frontiers of just the 
intellectual aspects of the subject. [ 

Dr, Spector, May I enlarge for a moment jon a subject which is 
closely akin to what has just oeen mentioned oy Doctors Hamp and 
Greene? 

Of the existing black studies centers, one of the major problems has 
been and i9 that in several universities and schools there is an in- 
sistence that the instructor and the researchers all be black. If you are 
not black, you are not competent to approach the subiect in the proper 
frame of mind. And I have had the experience of being told I was 
unwelcomed in a classroom in which black studies were being taught 
because I was not black. 

Now, this is what happens when there is a political, unplanned, 
sudden development of black studies centers. I can understand that 
they are making some good contributions and will. But this tendency 
to exclude from such programs those who are not^ members of the 
ethnic community is most deplorable, and it is precisely the kind of 
bill which we are now discussing which can alter that. 

This bill can set up the model center, the kind that will, by the 
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superiority of its products mul its breadth, set tin example so that those 
which are conceived on narrow, discriminatory lines simply will, in 
the public gaze, not make it. 

I think it. is terrible that a black studies course niav be boycotted 
at- a university if the teacher himself is not a man with Idack skin over 
whatever is underneath. The Ethnics Studies Center which permits 
a Doctor Greene to study Slovacs, Doctor llatnp to study something — 
and I am certainly not Chinese — is the kind of American institution 
which we need. And this is the first time in our history — I believe that 
our Congress lias devoted itself to grappling with* the realities of 
America, creating a constructive kind of approach to our American 
myths, 

Mr. Hawkins. May I thank the witnesses for clarification, because 
it seems to me if this is not the understanding of this proposal at the 
very beginning that we can he led astray. And certainty a lot of con- 
fusion would he created if, merely in studying diversity of cultures we 
divide people, rather than unite them. This is not my ideal of the ob- 
jective of this proopsal, and I think that it is defining culture as it 
should be defined, and that the result of the contributions of these 
various groups, black studies, or Chinese studies, or whatever you may 
have, that these are merely aspects of this larger culture, hut not a 
culture of its own separate from the American culture. 

And if this is the understanding — and my understanding is that it 
is — then certainly we can agree. 

Mr. Pucinski. I am very pleased that you raised that question so 
the record could be clarified. Certainly the main thrust of this legisla- 
tion is to provide information on the multiplicity of cultural contribu- 
tions in this country, to make up the mosaic of American cultures, and 
to the extent that we can better understand the individual’s contribu- 
tion in evaluating ourselves better as Americans, I think this legisla- 
tion has merit and does offer excellent opportunities that heretofore 
have been lacking. 

Dr. Greene. Dot me add another factor in the consideration of the 
hill, and that is the time factor. 

I think too often with black studies, programs were put in very, 
very quickly, in an unplanned manner, due to pressure, I imagine, 
from most of the black' students. And if there is a growing dichotomy, 
if there is a fractionalization on ethnic lines, which seems to he devel- 
oping, at least psychologically. I think this can be moderated to at 
least a considerable extent in the establishment of the ethnic centers 
now, rather than later on when there is a great deal of pressure from 
the other ethnic groups to institute them. 

Anyway, it is a remedy applied to a developing problem, rather 
than to a problem that is already upon us, where you have to ad in a 
crisis. I think there is some need, perhaps, to speed up some considera- 
tion of the bill on that basis. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Spector? 

Dr. Spector. Mr. Chairman, may I say something on another sub- 
ject which is in my written testimony, but I think should be raised 
ltffoiw the committee this morning. And that is the question of the 
funding of the bil! itself. 

Would comments lx? welcome on some of the details of the act itself? 

Mr. Pucinski. Please go ahead. 
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I)r. SrECTOK. I would like to point out that although the funding 
levels look rather low, even in these times of great economy, $10 million 
does not look like much for the first year, nor $20 million for the 
second, I would like to point out that there will be a tremendous multi- 
plier effect if this legislation could pass, even if these very modest sums, 
considering the great task before us — these sums could" do a lot. 

1 can testify that for every $1 allowed to our center by the Federal 
Government, iny university placed between $8 and $10 at the disposal 
of our Center, so that last year, I believe I received £40,000 for my 
Center under title VI of NIIEA. My university contributed something 
like $387,000 additional dollars alone for the support of that Center, 
a Center which hardly existed before the Federal funding came about. 

So I think you can anticipate that your $10 million reouest in this 
bill will yield, should it be passed, approximately $100 million in 1070, 
and probably from $150 to $200 million in 1071, which could do a very 
good job. 

I know’ how universities behave. They will put money where money 
is forthcoming, and when Federal money is taken away, they do not 
fill the gap but, rather, they also hedge their investment. This is a most 
important factor to be borne in mind. And I think that makes this bill, 
again, viable and applicable. 

The tiling can be done under these terms. I would suggest that there 
are two dangers, however, which I observe glowing out of my experi* 
once in trying to plan for the International Education Act, and also 
for the NDEA. 

The rirst is that- we must watch the problem of geographic spread 
and location. Naturally, with a limited number of center and with a 
desire to have an equitable spread througont the country, problems 
w*ill arise. And to spread $10 million over 1,000 centers will mean very 
little. 

I would like to suggest, therefore, in considering the legislation, that 
two things, perhaps, could be given as recommendations, unless the 
wording of the bill itself might be changed. 

One is that one might — I should not advise Congress, but I feel that 
at least guidelines are very important by the time a piece of legislation 
gets to tne Office of Education — they do have to know* the congressional 
intent. I would suggest that one very important thing is that we see 
the centers as a consortium of institutions and that although a center 
may be placed in Chicago or San Francisco, that it be clearly allow able 
that the university there, which is the prime contractor, act in consor- 
tium with universities i n other parts of the country so as to get a 
national spread, so as to get tne resources from all over the country, 
regardless of where the headquarters are. 

This makes this very viable, and it prevents this proliferation which 
could only end up in tokenism. 

The second thing is, in dealing with the term “identifiable ethnic 
groups/’ I am sure if Dr. I lamp started to really identify, lie would go 
on all day identifying groups, and when lie finished, there would be 50 
more groups telling him they had been left out. 

Therefore, I would suggest that it be shown that we talk in. terms 
of groups of, or clusters ot ethnic groups, and that this be clearly done. 
Otherwise, it will be thought that perhaps one, two, or three groups 
are going to cop the whole thing ana the others will lie left aside. 
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I think through such groupings, again, economy and concentration 
of effort can he done. With consortia, yon can take a group, and various 
groups within the consortia could specialize on the individual groups. 

That is my suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Ha mi*. A lay I say, also, that not only would this act in the in- 
terests of efficiency and economy, but it makes the best intellectual 
sense; that is to say, without doing violence to any one group, or acting 
at the expense of any single group. 

One group can be studied in its pertinent aspect most efficiently with 
that corresponding segment of the culture of another group. As one 
instance, while you may need to have separate language instruction 
for the study of two peoples of the Balkans, you would actually lose a 
great deal by not handling all together certain aspects of social struc- 
ture, let us say, of Greek, Albanian, and southern Yugoslavian culture 
history, since these traditions a!i share a great deal. 

Therefoiv, I would say that the lines should be drawn as they natu- 
rally cleave on intellectual grounds, not on cleavages that come out of 
budgetary, administrative or arbitrary geographical considerations. 

Mr. Pucixski. Gentlemen, the House is m session, so we will have to 
conclude our meeting this morning. But I want to thank you, Dr. Spec- 
tor, Dr. Hamp, and Dr. Greene, for kicking off this set of hearings on 
what I think is going to he a piece of legislation that will make a sig- 
nificant contribution toward bringing about better understanding 
among Americans. 

We are people of a very unique country. Most countries of the world 
do not have this problem, because for the most part their populations 
are of very similar cultural background, whether it is England, or 
France, or Italy, or Poland, or whatever country you want. Within 
the different republics they have, for the most part, a similarity of 
culture. 

One of the intriguing things about America is its polyglot character, 
and I am astounded that over the yeais we have made no effort to 
recognize the fact that we are a polyglot nation, and that we ought to 
know’ more about ourselves as individuals. 

Tliis tendency to homogenize 200 million people — we wonder what 
went wrong. I think what went wrong is that you caivt homogenize 
200 million people. You have to try to recognize all the individual attri- 
butes and then try to weave them into the fabric of a mosaic that we 
call America. When v;e do that, I think we can come to a better under- 
standing among citizens of this country. 

I am grateful to you for starting off these hearings for us, and I am 
hopeful that the other witnesses are going to he as well versed on the 
subject as you are in getting this legislation through. 

We want to thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee rece>ssed, to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday, February 17, 1970.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education of tile 
Committee on Education and Labi 

Washington , 

The subcommittee met at 10:45 a.in., pursuant to recess, in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski (chair' 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Pucinski and Bell. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; Alex* 
andra lvisla, clerk; and Charles Radcliffe, minority counsel for edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Pucinski. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Ramirez and Mr. Hartshorn, won't yon come up here? We will 
continue our hearings this morning on H.R. 14910, the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers bill, which is designed to try to provide some Fed' 
end assistance to universities and other public and private agencies 
in this country to try to develop educational material for the elemen- 
tary and liigh school students on the identifiable ethnic groups of 
America, the theory being that as young people get to know more 
about each other, we strengthen the mosaic of this country. 

I said yesterday at the beginning of these hearings that perhaps one 
reason wliy we have so much turmoil in this count ry is that we have 
tried to homogenize 200 million people into a monolith, instead of 
recognizing that America is a mosaic of many people, each with his 
own contributions and each with the culture that he inherited from 
his forebears, and only by understanding the wealth of this culture 
can we bring about- a better understanding between the races and 
religious groups we have in America, and increased respect for dif- 
ferences. 

I am particularly concerned, for instance, with the treatment of the 
Latin Americans in this country. We find today, in 1970, the average 
Latin American frequently finds himself at the very bottom of the 
social ladder, being exploited, in too many instances getting the worst 
of the job opportunities, and generally treated by his fellow Ameri- 
cans as a sadly neglected citizen when, just a couple of centuries ago, 
the Spanish culture dominated this part of the world, and the rich- 
ness and the beauty of the Latin American culture was the very thing 
that attracted people to this continent. 

There is something dramatically wrong with the whole system of 
American education when in a nation that is unique among nations 
of the world H its polyglot character, there is literally not a word 
about our heterogeneous complexion in the textbooks that children use 
to learn about their country. 
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As you look through the textbooks of tins country, you find a domi- 
nant theme of one or two countries in the world, and you ask yourself, 
“How can young Americans retain identity as Americans when they 
are kept totally obl'vdous of the fact that this Nation, unlike any other 
nation, is heteiogeneous in makeup, and requires a great deal of cross- 
fertilization of ideas about each other if we are to indeed make this 
great experiment in the cooperation of mankind succeed.” 

We are holding these hearings with the hope that we can generate 
enough support for this legislation, and we are very pleased to have 
with us this morning Dr. Manuel Ramirez III, associate professor and 
director of the Bicultural-Bilingual project at Claremont, Calif. 

We are also very pleased to have Mr. Merrill Hartshorn, who is 
executive secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies in 
Washington, D.C. 

Joining this panel will be Dr. Jaipaul, who is the director of the 
Nationality Community Race Relations National Sendee Center of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Jaipaul will be taking the place of Mr. Frank 
Dearness, who was originally scheduled. 

I would recommend, gentlemen, that we proceed with each of your 
opening statements. Your entire statement, of course, will go in the 
record, and you can proceed in any way you wish. You can read your 
opening statement or, if you prefer, you can summarize it so it will 
give us more time. 

We will be stopping at 12 o’clock. The House goes into session at 
noon. Perhaps yon might prefer to submit your formal statement for 
the record and thou summarize it to give us more time for a free-for-all 
discussion on this subject. 

So I will let each of you proceed in your own maimer. May I sug- 
gest that we start with Hr. Ramirez. 

A PANEL CONSISTING OF MANUEL RAMIREZ III, ASSOCIATE PRO- 
FESSOR AND DIRECTOR, BICULTURAL-BILINGUAL PROJECT, 
CLAREMONT COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIF. ; MERRILL HARTS- 
HORN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES, WASHINGTON, D.C.; AND DR. JAIPAUL, DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONALITY COMMUNITY RACE RELATIONS, NATIONAL 
SERVICE CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Hr. Ramirkz. Thank you very much. 

In my opinion the lithnic Heritage Studies Centers bill will make 
a significant impact on the following four areas which are directly 
related to the performance of Mexican-American children in schools : 
(1) self-concept; (2) attitudes of Mexican-American parents toward 
the schools; (3) interethnic understanding and respect ; and (4) bilin- 
gual-bieultural education. 

With regard to the self-concept, research I have done with Chicano 
children and adolescents has shown that when the schools exclude the 
child’s culture from the curriculum, the child eventually comes to 
think that his ethnic group is inferior and that he must reject his 
identity with it in older to secure a place in the majority culture. This 
usually leads to conflict with parents and eventually to anxiety and 
guilt. 
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These feelings have in many cases been intensified because many 
schoolteachers and administrators in the Southwest have made it a 
practice to punish Chicano children for speaking Spanish in school, 

Testimony before the U.S. Civil Rights Commission hearings in 
San Antonio, Tex., in December 1008, provided evidence that this 
practice is still being followed in schools in Texas and other States 
of the Southwest, Wlien schools punish children for speaking the lan- 
guage of their parents and for other behaviors which indicate identi- 
fication with their ethnic group, it is not difficult to predict negative 
effects on their self-concept and on their interpersonal relationships 
with people in their neighborhoods. 

In my experience heritage curriculum is effective in alleviating 
many of these problems. In a bicultural/bilingual program which is 
being financed by Project Followthrough, we are. presently develop- 
ing* and implementing heritage curriculum with elementary school 
children. Wo have seen very noticeable changes in the self-esteem of 
these children. 

The practice of excluding Chicano culture from the curriculum of 
the schools has also affected the Mexican-Ameriean parent . Since their 
culture is not allowed expression by the schools, they come to believe 
that they must not let tneir children identify with it. On the other 
hand, they feel compelled by their culture to encourage their children 
to emulate them. The result is a great deal of ambivalence and conflict. 
They are forced to give their children conflicting messages such ns, “Be 
like me, but don't be like me.” 

Which brings me to alienotion. Most Mexican-Ainerican parents 
have been alienated by the schools because they have never been 
allowed to play an active role in the educational process. Even though 
many school administrators were aware that the primary language 
of most Chicano parents in their communities was Spanish, PTA 
meetings were conducted exclusively in English, and messages sent 
home were only in English. In addition, what the Chicano parents 
taught their children at home was usually not reinforced and in some 
cases even ridiculed by the schools. 

It has not been recognized that many Chicano parents possess 
knowledge which is indispensable to the curriculum of the schools. 
These centers can acknowledge this. They can overcome the alienation 
which exists in the Chicano community by hiring parents as consult- 
ants and curriculum writers, thus in this way obtaining valuable 
knowledge of oral history, folktales, folksongs, and dances, which in 
turn will help to make the schools culturally relevant. 

In line with this, I would suggest that you add to H.R. 14910 a pro- 
vision requiring that community people be employed by these centers. 
If activities by these centers result in enterprises which involve uni- 
versity people exclusively, one of the greatest potential contributions 
of this bill will be lost. 

Another great contribution of these centers will be in the area of 
interethnic understanding. Our research has shown that many con- 
flicts between the middle-class teacher and the Chicano student occur 
because neither understand the culture of the other. In the process of 
training teachers to use heritage curriculum, these centers could sensi- 
tize them to the culture of the Chicano child, thus alerting them to 
possible areas of interpersonal conflict. 
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The curriculum produced by these centers could also aid in reducing 
interethnic student conflict in the schools. Students will become 
more knowledgeable about each other’s backgrounds, and when they 
learn of the contributions of each other’s ethnic group to American 
history they will come to respect the differences they see in each other. 

This bill would also reinforce and strengthen bilingual programs 
which are now being developed in schools throughout the country. 
These programs should all be bicultural as well as bilingual. That is, 
they should contain heritage curriculum. Yet, many districts do not 
have the resources necessary for doing the research to develop these 
materials. 

This poses a dauger that bilingual programs now being developed 
will not have a heritage component, thus falling back into the practice 
of cultural exclusion. The centers could prevent this. 

Finally, in my opinion the ethnic heritage studies centers bill will 
put an end to the melting pot philosophy in our schools once and for 
all, thus condemning those practices which have had a deleterious 
effect on the attempt by members of many ethnic groups to achieve to 
the utmost of their potential. This bill will at long last make cultural 
democracy in the American public schools a reality. 

Mr. Pucinski. I have one question, and then wo will go into more 
extensive questions. But I was wondering, Dr. Ramirez, if you could 
comment on whether in your judgment this could be done within 
the framework of title VI of the r^DEA. 

As you know, title VI does provide for some language development, 
or development of language cuiriculum. My own feeling is that it 
could not; but I was wondering whether or not you would care to 
offer any views or opinions on that. 

Dr. Ramirez. I am not extremely familiar with title VI, but I can 
just go on past performance, and this has not been the case, as you 
well know. ■ 

I think there is also a very significant contribution of this bill, 
and I think it is going to finally emjphasize that cultural democracy 
in our schools is coming, and this wnl legitimize cultural democracy 
in the schools. I think it has a tremendous impact on policy. It will 
have a tremendous impact on policy in the schools. 

Mr. Pucinski. Would you like to define “cultural democracy?” 

Dr. Ramirez. I would say cultural democracy would be a kind of 
a philosophy where teachers and school administrators would be 
sensitive to the uniqueness of children coming from diverse ethnic 
backgrounds, and therefore institute educational practices which 
buila on that uniqueness, at the same time reinforcing the fact that 



problem that we have today among, particularly, young people seek- 
ing identity, is that we have totally ignored this very sensitive area 
of the educational process? 

We have tried to homogenize ail these young people into a monolith, 
without recognizing that they each have sensitivities, they each have 
their own cultural values, winch in their own way find in many in- 
stances very impressive expression, but to a very great extent is sup- 
pressed in our present system of putting everybody into a single 
mold. 
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I)r. Ramirez. Vos, sirj tl |i( is correct. In fnct, this lias boon the 
cause of student alienation in many school districts in the South- 
west — the dropout rate there for Mexican Americans is something like 
80 percent. It is very, very high, because the schools are operating 
under the assumption that "every child coming into their system oper- 
ates like a middle-class child. 

There is some evidence that the schools are not responsive to middle- 
clnss children, but they are not, certainly, responsive to the children 
of the minority ethnic croups. 

Mr. Pucinski. Am I correct in assuming that the reason for this 
is that there is practically no textbook material or classroom material 
or film strips, or literature, or teachers, really, themselves who are 
trained in this! 

Dr. Ramirez. Almost none, that iscorrect, almost none. 

Mr. Pucixski. Mr. Bell f _ 

Mr. Bell. I have no questions. 

(Statement follows :) 

8 TAT*V£ 5 T or ilANtftt Ramiiu III, pH. D., Piim;* Couxok, 

THR CLAIRV03T COLLEGE* 

In my Opinion the proposed bill will alleviate many of the conflict* now experi- 
enced by the Mexlcan-American child In the school*. Our research has shown 
that the curriculum as presently* constituted molts In feelings of self deroga- 
tion In the Mexlcan-American child. Not only does he cotne to feel that the 
culture of his parents Is unimportant, but teachers who do not understand his 
cultoral background tend to misinterpret his attitudes and behaviors, thus, 
tteadng him as a mental retardate and a deviate. This results In conflict be- 
tween the child and hla teachers resulting In eren greater misunderstandings. 
Research we have done with some picture cards to which the children are asked 
to tell storfea Indicate that conflicts doe to cultoral misunderstandings create 
alienation In the ch’ld and a reduced motivation to perform in the classroom. 
The end lesolt Is In creating a golf between the world of the child’s parent* and 
the world of his teachers. The child Is led to believe that bo most reject his 
Identity with o«e culture or the other. This produces tension for the child and 
feelings of animosity between his parents and his teachers. It Is not uncommon 
to And that In many Mexican- American neighborhoods the school Is seen as t 
that does not value the Mexlcan-American coMore and which tries to 
undermine the teachings of the Mexkan-Aioerican parent The ethnic heritage 
studies centers could serve to nose the gap which now exists between the Mexl- 
can- American neighborhood and the schools. AYhen Chicano parents see that 
their culture is valued enough by the schools that It Is Included in the curriculum 
they will begin to feel more positively towards these Institutions. This In turn 
will help the child to achieve an Identity within two cultures. As a truly hlcul- 
tural person be need not feel antagonistic toward one culture or the other, but 
will achieve deep respect lot both. 

These centers could reduce the alienation of the Mexlcan-American parent 
toward the school in still another way— they could Involve him as a consultant 
to develop heritage materials. Many Mexican -American parents have felt rejected 
by the schools because their primary language Is 8panlsh and all the activities 
o< the school Including PTA meetings, are conducted In English. However, they 
need not know English to participate In the activities of these centers and 
their knowledge of Spanish, of oral history a;*d of folk tales, folk songs and 
dance* will truly be Invaluable In developing a heritage curriculum. 

Another verT significant contribution of the products of these centers would 
be Inter-ethnic nnderstanding and mutual respect by students of different ethnic 
groups. In may schools conflicts between students of different ethnic groups 
are ill too frequent. Many of these ere due to lack of knowledge or to adnptlo* 
of stercotrpes which are perpetrated by the mass media. A child who is a 
product ti mainstream America calls a Chicano child a Frjto tandfdc or a 
laty Mexican and a fight Is inevitable. If schools were to Include Mexican and 
Mexlcan-American hi<fory In fhe:r curriculum, then, there would he respect 
for the Chicano child's ethnic group Teaching Chicano culton: ** the schools 
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will {five It Itie status It deserves In tlie eyes of rlilldri n of mainstream America 
and tbls will in lurn Improve retatlonsblps between the etbnlc groups. 

In conclusion, this bill will make cultural democracy in the classroom a reality. 
We are all aware of the damaging consoi uences of the old melting j»t philosophy. 
This led educators to conclude that what children of many ethnic groups learned 
from their parents was wrong, that It was un-American, that It resided In 
the child being disadvantaged. We are now beginning to realise that It Is 
necessary to make the schools culturally relevant If cldldren from ethnic 
groups, which have previously been oslraclted, are to survive academically. We 
are now beginning to recognise that we must respect the child's uniqueness and 
build on It rather than try lo eradicate It. It ts my firm belief, therefore, that 
the Kthnic Heritage Studies Centers hill will reinforce and hasten the coming 
of the era of cultural democracy In American education. 

' Mr. PvcucsKt. I wonder if wc could proceed now to Mr. Hartshorn. 
Would you like to proceed, sirf 

Mr. Hartshorn. ! think the sponsors of this bill are to lw com- 
mended for their vision in |>erceiving a neglected area in curriculum 
research and development and for initiating legislation which promises 
to make an important contribution to the education of American 
youth. 

The Ethr.ic Heritage Study Centers bill has several ini|»ortant 
features which I endorse. This bill will legitimatize the cultural 
diversities of the pluralistic mosaic of the American society and will 
help to combat the unfortunate side effects that have arisen from the 
utilization of the “melting pot myth” as a motivating factor in the 
Nation's schools. 

Often equating the different with the disadvantaged, minority with 
inferiority, our schools have demanded cultural conformity of all its 
ethnic groups. 

Schools nave generally failed in encouraging self-pride in one’s 
ethnic group. They have" largely ignored and omitted the rich tradi- 
tions and folk culture of all but the white middle class^ and all too 
often hate caused American youth who bekng to a particular ethnic 
group to be embarrassed and ashamed of their language and cultural 
heritage. As a result, the schools have not been generally successful in 
helping such youth to be synthedzed into the mainstream of American 
culture, 

America has no one culture; it has many. The Kthnic Heritage 
Study hill provides a mechanism that could correct a serious aspect 
of social studies education : namely, the study of the traditions, herit- 
age and '.mlture of America s many ethnic groups and the contributions 
o? various groups to the enrichment of America life. 

ft appears clear that at the present moment in history we are in 
the midst of a cultural crisis. Our society is changing abruptly and 
disruptively. As a result many of our assumptions about the tradi- 
tional values of our society are being questioned and challenged, 
particularly by the youth of our Nation. Conflict among groups in our 
society exists at every hand, and these conflicts contribute greatly to 
the misunderstandings, diitnist. dislikes, suspicions and uncertainties 
which characterize our Nation today. 

Hence, it is particularly opportune that consideration is being given 
at this lime to the question of study about ethnic groups and culture. 
It is already late for us to be devoting our energies and resources to 
this matter.* hut we cannot go back; we can onlv move forward in fac- 
ing up to the issues, tlioughl fully consider what can lie done to al- 
leviate the i /oblem, and then more Into action. 
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Surveys have documented that American schools: 

l.OlTer few unified coursed in specific ethnic studies. The primary ex- 
ception to this fact is the growing mimtarnf Afro-American courses. 

2. I)o not integrate the study of ethnic cultures in survey courses 
in American history 

•> Often directly undermine identification of an individual with his 
ethnic group bv dress codes and language rules which deeinphasize the 
unique culture of individuals. Many feel these incidents of omission 
and suppression have been a contributing factor in t lie current unrest 
among our students today. 

For these reasons we feel If.R. 14010 an important legislative 
act and we encourage its sup]>ort. 

While endorsing II. H. 14010, I have a caveat, and suggestions for 
t wo general areas that could be emphasized with more specific direc- 
tives: the first suggestion deals with t lie interrelationship Ijetweeii 
our ethnic groups; the second, with the implementation and dissemi- 
nation of t ne curriculum materials that are to be developed. 

A CATitAT 

1. America is cultural diversity. American culture is a synthesis of 
contributions from many lands and many j>eoplcs, a new synthesis with 
its own special character, but one in which the component parts are 
still easily recognizable. Surely in the Tiiited States, which has been 
created out of many differences, there should l>e res|>ect for diffeienccs. 
Surely where differences have been the rule throughout the history of 
a nation, there should be no demand for uniformity. 

The actual picture is somewhat different. We are stirred by the 
thought that many racial and national groups have lieljied form our 
America. Hut deep down in the hearts of manv there is the feeling 
that a lot of these people are really foreigners. They may be citizens 
in the legal sense, but just the same they are not Americans in auitc 
the same sense we are. Many Americans do not like having these 
ethnic groups bring their foreign ways into our country. 

This widespread attitude, one which is often taken over by even 
recent immigrants in the process of assimilation, is usually encouraged 
by an almost complete ignorance as to how American culture came 
into txung. The less one knows about thatj the easier it is to maintain 
the complete separation between that which is American, and there- 
fore good, and what is foreign, and therefore “bad." 

Anthropologists use the term “acculturation" to descril* the process 
by means of which a Iverson is inducted into a new culture. This is 
the process which a Southern Negro immigrant to New York, a Po- 
lish immigrant to Chicago, or a rural Midwesterner recently come to 
the seaboard metro|*>lis undergoes* A study of this process within the 
context of “American culture'’ would contrilnite much to tlte cur- 
riculum development goals proposed. A self ronseiou* understanding 
of the fact that in a highly mobile society we arc all going through 
this process could lead to a significant humanistic end. 

It is, therefore, important that an understanding of the nature of 
culture, and particularly a comprehension of the nature of our plural- 
istic society, by a central concern of each ethnic studies center. The ab- 
sence of such a consideration can lead to stereotypes, narrow provincial 
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iittitudes, nnd t<> o further divisiycuoss among I lit* various cultural 
groups that comprise our pluralistic society. 

2. Educators, as well as the other people who comprise our Nation, 
seem to be confirmed in the habit of analyzing and discussing the 
phenomena of social life in terms of groups. On the pages of our 
nistory books wc read of Northerners and Southerners, of frontiers- 
men and New Yorkers, of Yankees and Westerners. Wc descrilre 
with broad strokes of the brush the groups we call labor and capital, 
making them im|>crsondl elements in the American scene. 

We teach about Republicans and Democrats as groups, not as in- 
dividuals. We teach of generalized coal miners, cowboys and farm- 
ers, of something vaguely referred to as bureaucrats, nnd of politicians. 
In our presentation to students, lawyers do this, bankers do that, 
teachers act this way, and the “press” takes this position. 

The country was settled by Irish, English, Germans French, 
Scandinavians, Italians, Greeks, Slavs, ana Poles— all of them as 
groups, not persons. We speak of the Japanese- Americans ns one unit : 
the “Mexicans” refers to a stereotyped peon. Among us are Jews and 
Catholics and Protestants. We. refer to black people, Chicanos, and 
Indians. In every instance we think of them as types and groups, not 
individual human beings. 

In our textbooks and in the words used in classroom instruction, 
the drama of American life is acted out by a cast made up largely of 
generalities. A magnificent cast it is, but highly impersonalized, as if 
tne groups to which we have applied labels were described and defined 
by the labels themselves. 

In the groups which pass before the eyes, the mind, and the hearts 
of pupils, the individual man !s too frequently submerged and hidden. 
We create for pupils generalized concepts of the groups into which 
human beings can be classified, and then each pupil tends to fit the 
persons he meets or hears about nearly and precisely and rigidly into 
the stereotype of the groups to which we hare introduced him. 

A msn is a Jew 1 Or a laborer! Or a New Englander 1 Or a conserva- 
tive or a liberal t A Mexican! A Greek! An Italian! A Negro 1 

The difficulty in this situation arises because we do not adequately 
portray for pupils the marvelous variety that exists within every 
group. There is no typical northerner, no typical laborer, no typical 
black, no typical Swede or Italian or Greek, each embodying within 
himself the diverse qualities of his whole group. The variations with- 
in the black group range just as widely as differences between black 
and white groups. This type of variation exists within and between 
other groups. 

The implications of the point being made are: That in developing 
materials in the proposed ethnic study centers, considerable care must 
be exercised to avoid the kinds of materials that will develop group 
stereotypes about any particular ethnic grouo, that we derelop ma- 
terials that recognize tne individual dignity and worth of every per- 
son, that we show that individual differenres existing in any group, 
and that we are careful not to make comparisons bet ween groups based 
on stereotyped ideas about the particular groups under consideration. 
It is also important that students, regardless of their ethnic back- 
ground, be free to reflect oft their multicultural society and develop 
their own unique attitudes, interests, and culture. 
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With that, a couple of recommendations I might make. One impor- 
tant ingredient tliat am>ears to be lacking in the proposed bill is the 
development of interrelatedness of various ethnic groups. 

America's ethnic groans do not function in a void : they are caught in 
the milieu of our pluralistic society and must deal with one another. 
Each ethnic group functions in a dynamic relationship to all others — 
complementing and enriching the others, but also clashing and conflict- 
ing over competi ng goals and values. 

1 would suggest that as an added dimension, each ethnic study cen- 
ter should also studv how their group is perceived by the other groups 
in the multicultural society. Surveys could be conducted to determine 
how specific ethnic groups are stereotyped by others. Interrelationship 
of pontral, social, and economic aspirations should bo studied to iden- 
tify conflicts and potential conflicts as well as areas of unified concern. 

In terms of inter relatedne c s, it must be cautioned that the study of 
ethnic groups encompasses much more than leaniing information 
about one’s tradition, heritage, and culture. Building cultural pride 
may not necessitate learning much new information but may in fact 
come from a deeper understanding of knowledge one already holds. 

More important than information are the values and attitudes rep- 
resented by each ethnic group. At the very basic level, all of society's 
problems are outgrowth of value conflicts or are complicated by value 
conflicts. 

I would encourage each of the ethnic centers to be directed to invest 
a substantial portion of its energies in the realm of values. I would also 
suggest at least one study center should concentrate on the interrela- 
tionship between the various groups. 

At present there are over a hundred social studies projects at work 
around the country developing curriculum materials. But even though 
those projects have been functioning since the early 1960’s, they have 
resulted m little change in school curriculum. We have learned that 
while new curriculum materials can be produced, there is a terrific lag 
in the utilisation of such materials in (lie classroom. There is an infor- 
mation gap as well as a lack of knowledge on the part of the teacher? as 
to how to use new materials effectively. 

I recommend a comprehensive program of dissemination be included 
in the legislation, and that the necessary funds be provided Perhaps 
a series of TV programs of films could be developed *o highlight each 
of America's ethnic groups, the differences that e.ust within such 
groups, and the basis for conflict among groups. 

The new ERIC clearinghouse for the social studios, regional lab- 
orities, and professional organizations should be integrated to try 
and make any new materials available to the largest possible audience. 
These suggestions about dissemination are merely suggestive and many 
tnote avenues could be developed. 

I think that most of these suggestions I made could be incorporated 
with Some mhWw changes, could be incorporated in the bill, and 
are not antithetical to the bill itself. 

Mr. PtxixsKi. Thank you very much, Mr. llaHshom. In the test i* 
mony you gate, you talked about “most Americans/’ I wonder if you 
want to deal in such broad strokes. W we talk about “most Ameri- 
can*/* we wonder who they are, 

Mr, Il.mslionv. Well, we can say “many Americans." 
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Mr. Pivinski. "Many Americans" is right. When we t nl k to a large 
group of some 7 million Mexican-Arnericans in the southwest part of 
America, we probably get an entirely different attitude from what we 
might get from our 12th generation Yankees in Northeast America, so 
it is a matter of where you are and who von are. One of the things 
you brought tip is the attempt to eet some interaction, and of course, 
the main thrust of this bill istodo that very thing. 

If I thought for one moment that this bill was going to do nothing 
more than polarize ethnic identity, then I would say that this is legis- 
lation that we ought not even to be thinking about. 

The very tiling that we are trying to do is just the opposite of i>olari- 
zation. We have polarization now simply because of the lack of knowl- 
edge of each other, and so people distrust each other because of the 
religious, cultural, and ethnic conflicts, simply because they don’t 
know much about each other. 

The real tragedy of the I^atin-American, who finds himself at the 
l>ot torn of the social ladder so many times in America, is that just a 
brief time ago the Spanish were the predominant cultural force on this 
continent. 

The same thing with the Negro. Many people have an image of the 
Negro as one who was brought here as* a slave some five generations 
ago, illiterate, unemployable, and so on, totally unmindful of the fact 
that many of the nations of Africa have cultural histories which pre- 
date our own country by many centuries. 

I think we can sav this of many areA« in the Vnited States. The 
main thrust of this bill, therefore, is not to polarize the identity, but 
rather to oj>en up knowledge about these various groups, so that we 
can start looking at America as a very inspiring mosaic. 

In that way, we can bring about a greater respect for each other 
and in that way give some real meaning to this whole process that we 
call democracy. 

So I like to hear you say that you would like to see incorporated 
in these textbooks some materials on the interaction of the myriad 
ethnic communities 

We are very pleased to have with us, representing the Nationality 
Service Center of Philadelphia, Mr. Jaipaul. 

Tt. Jaipaul, would yon like to proceed, and then we rill have ques- 
tions from the whole panel. 

I)r. jAfiun* Honorable Congressman, although I have not been 
prepared to make a formal presentation* while sitting here I have 
collected some notes, and in support of House bill H»10 I want to 
congratulate and commend the sponsors of this bill for identifying 
this problem and doing something about it. 

In the midst of the urban crisis facing America, the Nationalities 
Sen ice Center of Philadelphia isolated ethnic identity as a major fac- 
tor which has played a prominent role in placing our country in the 
ironic position of having a “melting pot" to boil over without really 
having melted. 

Without Ittifti? able to fully appreciate it now, in years to come his- 
ton* will show the hlack struggle ^or racial identity proved to be the 
turning point for America as a nation of immigrants! 

The national concern on the development of ethnic history is being 
voiced by various nationality persons due to the fact that the present 
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history books arc unfair to their resjx^dive nationality groups. Some 
of these groups say that they want as much for their groups history 
as the blacks are getting. This controversy will nor automatically 
subside, but will only explode into possible backlash and further black 
and white polarisation and possibly full-scale defamation between 
nationality groups unless the leadership here provides opportunities 
for each group's history to be placed in proper perspective. 

Hopefully such efforts will provide: 

1. An opportunity to compjle an inventory of authentic re- 

sources for developing such histories. With some ethnic groups 
such efforts are already in progress. ■ 

2. An opportunity for nationality and ethnic groups to develop 
their history in the United States. 

3. An opportunity to present and analyse the relationships 
between the histories of ethnic groups and political, social, cul- 
tural and economical framework of American development that 
formed the American background for ethnic experience.. 

4. An opportunity to explore the relationships of ethnic groups 
in the country to the major trends that have shaped life in the 

. United Stales. 

Kthnic histoiy in (he past has often been poorly served by hidorians. 
The result has frequently been either a neglect of ethnic contributions 
or an exaggeration of the role of some particular ethnic group. What 
has commonly been lacking is a sense of balance and proportion, and 
the ability to see the histories of ethnic groups against the broad 
background of American historical trends and the changing contri- 
butions and conditions accompanying the long-term experiences of 
each group. 

The efforts of this committee are conceived as attempts lo raise the 
renewed interest in ethnic history to a better level, a level that avoids 
jingoism and ethnocentrism and that seeks to place the history of 
people that have shaied (he American experience in the most illumi- 
nating, factual and interpretive perspective. 

Clearly, there are two aspects of history. There is history and 
the writing of history. The writing of history is a political matter. 
Whenerertberc is a political change or some kind of revolution, 
whether it be political, social, economic, industrial and what-have- 
yov, history is rewritten. 

In the United States there has not been a political change or a 
“new freedom,” but the country is going through a social revolution. 

Secondly, the immigrants coming to this country have gone through 
a change. At first they made the effort to get lost. Now they are re- 
emerging. The black emphasis on history and pride in one's back- 
ground is providing the leadership for a new look at history. 

Wo ought to be careful that development of ethnic history does not 
become divisive. We should see this as a com|>onent of the entire his- 
tory of this country and develop appropriate structures to achieve this 
larger goal. 

In Philadelphia we are using the study of ethnic history of various 
groups as an instrument of intergrorp relations. We have developed 
programed integration between public and parochial schools which 
leans to improved relations between students of varying backgrounds 
and their parents. 
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Mr. Pltixski. We are also going to include at this i>oinf the testi- 
mony of Mr. Frank Dearness, the executive director of the American 
Council for Nationalities Service. 

(Statement follows:) 

Statement or J, Prank Dearness, Executive Director, American Council for 
Nationalities Service, New York, N.Y. 

BACKGROUND — AMERICAN COUNCIL FOl NATIONALITIES SERVICE 

The American Council for Nationalities Service (ACNSI is a national non- 
profit voluntary social welfare agency. Incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York. Its work Is GO years old. The basic objectives of ACXS .ire: 

IV) help the Immigrant and refugee solve bis special problems of adjustment— 
reunite his familr. learn English, know the resources of his community, make 
friends, become a citiien. 

To assist the newcomer to understand American life and Institutions, to know 
and value our nation’s heritage, and become a fully participating citlten. 

To promote American unity, develop understanding and closer association be- 
tween ethnic and racial groups In our population, and further an appreciation of 
each group and the acceptance of all cltirens as equal partners In American life. 

To promote among Americans familiarity with other peoples and cultures, and 
thus to aid In creating the kind of Intercuftnral and International understanding 
essential to the development of a world community. 

TV) utilise the many ties which American nationality groups have with other 
lands and peoples In order to make the t'nited States, its policies and democratic 
ideals better understood abroad. 

To establish and maintain the major cities of the t’ntfcd States centers of 
service and fellowship for all nationalities. 

To foster public Interest In Immigration and naturalisation policies which are 
sound. humanitarian, non -discriminatory, and In harmony wKh the International 
obligations of the Tnllcd States: to watch the administration of such law« with 
a view to Improving them, promoting their effectiveness, and preventing hardship 
and Injustice. 

ACNS works to fulfill these objectives through 30 member agencies and a broad 
program of national services. 

Its member agencies, usually tailed International Institutes or Nationalities 
Service Centers, are centers of service and fellowship for all nationalities. They 
are located In 3d cities where large numbers of foreign born are concentrated—* 
from Boston and FhPadelphla to Detroit Cleveland and Chicago anti on to Fjo* 
Angeles. j<an Francis* o and Honolulu. Oeneratty In their own buildings. they have 
staffs who speak foreign languages. provide the newcomer with needed Inform** 
tion and assistance. Including technical-legal guidance on Immigration and 
naturalisation, and case work counselling around problems of adjustment. Hubs 
and classes are conducted and they carry forward community programs and 
activities aimed at better Intcrgfoup understanding. Many offer claws In English 
language and cltlrenshlp In cooperation with local boards of education. 

In addition, through Its New York headquarters APXS roaches newcomers 
throughout the country by means of foreign language press and radio, tt al*o 
maintains a variety of national services t d publications which tenefit the for- 
eign bom and assist hundreds of communities. 

ACXS ENDORSER ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS RUE f H.R. Mlltl 

On January W, KMO the Board of Directors of the American roniwll for Na- 
tionalities Service, after careful study, voted to endorse and support Ibe general 
principles and objectives of tte Ethnic Heritage Studies Cemers BUI. The Board 
commends the Intent of the Mil. and feels It can provide a positive force in re* 
during fnter group conflict ami ethnic alienation. 

As Representative Podnskl pointed out In Introducing H R 1 MIA. It Is essen- 
tial that all minority group* be given an opportunity to develop a positive sen*** 
of ldenttty--a good ' xling about who they are. This u true, not only for bUck- 
Amerteans but f v r other ethr.k groups as well. If social progress Is to coft* 
tinue <nd racial polaritatMn reduced It I* Important that government recognlw 
and respond to the legitimate concerns of ethnic America. H R 149i0 can be ar 
Important first step In that direction. 
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ACX8 has a strong historic commitment to the concept of ethnic studies and 
the need to exjtose all Americans, especially yow)g people, to the many ethnic 
foups which have played such an lw|»ortant role In the development of our 
nation. 

THE IMPOSTAXCE Or ETHNIC STUDIES 

Throughout Its 50 year history ACN8 has worked to help Integrate the foreign 
bom Into the mainstream of American life and to encourage Intergroup coopera* 
tion and understanding. In pursuing these ends ACX8 and Its predecessor organi- 
sations have attempted to build on the strengths and values of the different cul- 
tures which Immigrants have brought to the United States. 

We have recognised that before an individual can successfully compete In 
mainstream America he must possess a positive selMmage — a good feeling about 
who he Is and a strong sense of self-worth. An important source of strength and 
self-identity lies In an Individual's cultural heritage and its positive recognition 
by the broader community. This Is true for all minority group members, foreign 
and untile bom. To be an American should mean divesting oneself of his cultural 
Identity and h!s historic roots In a c .ninon set of values and customs. These can 
provide a source of pride and slrergth which stimulates l^ersonal growth and 
achievement. 

ACX8 ahd Its 36 member agencies have traditionally provided opportunities for 
ethnic groups to acquaint each other and the broader community with the unique 
characteristics of their culture and the contributions each has made to the en- 
richment of American society. ACXS has encouraged the recent ui»surge of 
Interest and pride of a?l nationality and racial groups in their backgrounds and 
heritages, and warmly endorses the efforts of Congressman Fudnski In Introduc- 
ing the Ethnic Heritage 8tndies Centers Act (H.H. 149101. 

ACXS and its member agencies have over the years sponsored a large number 
of programs designed to highlight the many and varied acooroplishntents of differ- 
ent culture* In the United States, and will continue to do so In cooperation with 
others who share our desire for an American unity based on equality and Justice, 
and hroud enough to include all of the elements In our population. 

Ethnic studies programs can play an important role in tmj>roving Intereroup 
relations. They can help all Americans to better understand their own history and 
develop greater group pride. Ethnic studies can also help overcome traditional 
sfi ecotypes and achieve greater respect for all Americans and shot d be a basic 
component of the educational program for all students. This goal can only be 
achieved with the help of federal resources and the recognition on the part of 
the federal establishment that America's nationality groups warrant full recogni- 
tion for f heir hidorica^d current contribution? to American life. 

ACXS ACTIVITIES IN ETHNIC ST l MEW 

Member agencies of ACXS provide a wide range of specific programs related 
to individual nationality grvu^ Various types of cultural events aimed at high- 
lighting a particular ethnic group are part of their ongoing activities as well 
as the development of ethnic dubs aimed al preserving particular aspects of a 
foreign culture. As part of the general routine considerable effort is expended 
with both children and adults to highlight the Individual's own cultural Aeritag^. 
and to make tfv» broader community aware of the Important contributions each 
ethnic group has made to American society. 

As part of its public ed neat iona I efforts ACXS cacti year selects an outstanding 
America* of foreign Mrtb as the recipient of the Oolden floor Award. The award, 
which fa presented at a dinner In Xew York City. Is aimed at fostering a greater 
awareness that varied cultures contribute to the richness of our American 
heritage. Kedpieoti* hare indoded symphony conductor Leopnd Stdkowskl, 
labor leader David Dnblasky, motion picture pioneer Samuel Goldwyn, Indus- 
trial! st-iaren tor Frederic O. Hess, and Impressario Sol Hurok. 

Among Its efforts to promote greater inter-group understanding ACXS I? cur- 
rently co-sponsoring a Black Studies Institute Series. In cooperation W«U the 
Black Heritage Association. PaiKds of white and Mack leaders evplore radons 
aspects of Africa* history, the Mack experience in America, Ovtl rights, stc. 

For a number of years a program called the American Common focused on 
different aspects of sped 6c cultures and brought broad cross sedkm? o! the 
Neve York City population together. 

With i be assistance of ACXS several member a geftdef bate engaged In etten- 
rire ethnic studies programs la cooperation with local school departments. As 
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cuic example, the Interna I ionat Institute of Detroit has dpveto)*d a program for 
children in social studies classes In the suburban schools around Detroit. 

The children are bussed to the International Institute, where they s|>end the 
entire day learning about one particular culture. They meet and talk with jeopte 
from the country, are ex|K>sod to folk arts and artifacts, eat a typical meal from 
the country, and by the end of the day have a much better understanding about 
the l ►articular ethnic group and Sis traditions and contributions to America. The 
Institute hopes to indude the Detroit irubllc sehooD In this program, but at the 
moment there are no funds available to bus the children to the Institute's head- 
quarters, The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Hill would make this type of 
ex|«erlence available tc all children rather than Just the limited number who can 
now iwrtictpate. 

In addition to work with the students the Detroit Institute also conducts an 
ongoing teacher training program for w*ocial studies Instructors from Detroit 
and neighboring school departments. This program Is 'estgned to train teachers 
In ethnic studies. 

The Detroit programs have been highly successful, and teachers repoit that 
the programs help create greater tespect for each other's ethnic heritage among 
students. The Detroit evidence hel|is to highlight the need for a comprehensive 
national effort to exjose every youngster to the varlf Vt cultures which make up 
the fabric of American society and which H R. 14010 would make possible. 

In Philadelphia the XatlonalUler Service Center, another ACN8 member agency, 
has developed an experimental World Cultures course, In cooperation with the 
Catholic Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools and the Philadelphia Board 
of Education. Two schools are currently Involved “William I*enn Girls High 
School and John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls High School. Considerable Interest 
has t>oen generated, and several additional schools hare indicated Interest In 
the program. 

(Saws are programed five days a week and Include weekly Joint meetings of 
the classes from each school at the Xatlrnalitle* Service Center. In order to 
examine similarities as well as to make differences more understandable, vari- 
ous asfwxt* of world cultures are explored simultaneously. and a variety of 
teaching h!ds and materials are l*ing devclo^ied. It Is hoped that eventually ft 
similar program will be available to all school children in Philadelphia. 

ACXS Is convinced, bused on years of ox|»crlencc In i>romotlng greater aware- 
ness and understanding of varying cultures, that fnter-jrroup cooperation is 
greatly facilitated when there is mutual resjsnt based on knowledge of cultural 
differences, similarities, and contributions. While ACXs and Its member agencies 
attempt to reach as many Individuals as p^hMp. the total in pact of our work 
is limited — M a dr>p in the bucket. M We believe strongly in the value of ethnic 
studio* and would hope to |4ay an Important role In tbe Implementation of 
the Ethnic Heritage Studies ('enters Bill. Through such a program the skills 
and expertise acquired over many, many years of service to ethnic America could 
be made a va liable to serve a much broader public. 

srilVAIT 

ACXS strongly believes In the value of ethnic studies programs for school 
children, and sn|<ports tbe principles and objectives of the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Bill. 

ACXS d <>e* suggest that consideration be given to tbe establishment of com* 
grrlcMfrr crater# which would be concerned with a number of various ethnic 
groups rather than with Just one. It is Important that possible competition be- 
tween ethnic groups be reduced and that a s*:,se of equity prevail. Comprehensive 
centers would allow for Hie inclusion of Black ami Spanish speaking cultures, as 
wHI as those of other groups, and would pro ride a further depotaritlng effect. 

A*'XS brtleves that Intergroup relations are Improved when Individuals re- 
start themselves and others and when each group Is given recognition and its 
l*>*lflre arcoftipIDhments and contributions are acknowledged. 

Ethnic studies are a pm^ef subject for Inclusion fn sch<vd curricula, and the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill can made such courses more meaningful 
and relevent. and with some modification ehoutd be enacted Into law. 

Mr. 1Ycin«re We understand h ; s inability fn lie here, but we will 
|>id the testimony in the record fit this point* 

We a* so hare a statement here by Mr. Tuopea, director of the Clare- 
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moan College's Mexican-American studies center, who likewise could 
not be with us, and lie said that you would be speaking for him and 
the institute in your testimony, but we will include his testimony at 
this point in the record also. 

(Statement follows:) 

Statement or Koxald W. Lope*, Director, Mexican*,! Ulricas Sir pies Center, 

Claremont Coiixjge# 

There are an ejd!m»ted seven million Mexican Americans in the f’nite<1 States 
today. Approximately 00 per cent of this large minority live in five Southwestern 
states (Arirona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas). The Mexican 
American heritage Is an old and rich one. INnther, It is substantially distinct 
from the heritage of most Africans. The history of Mexican-Americans In the 
United States antedates all others (with the exception of native Americans). 
Settlement In the Southwest began In the early 16th century tong before Ihe 
landing of the pilgrims. ITespIte this fact the history of this country is commonly 
treated as If It began on the eastern seaboard. The history of MexIcamAmerUnns 
Is commonly treated as If it were non-existent. Ignoring Mexican* A merican 
history Is even stranger when one takes a slightly different perspective of this 
minority. There are, for example, over 40 Individual states whose population Is 
less than the total population of Mexlcan-Americans. In Dos Angeles alone the 
Mexican* American population Is as great or greater than Ihe total population of 
at least 10 states. Vet there are countless Americans today who have never heard 
of ns. The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Hill (H.K. 14010) Is a step In the 
|*ro|g>r direction to alter the present circumstances and obviate some of the 
problem# of visibility of Mexkwn*An>ericane as well as other ethnic groups. 

Those of ns Involved In Mexican American studies are doing everything that 
we can to accomplish precisely what the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers bill 
propose# to facilitate. We continuously encounter many difficulties. The two 
most common difficulties are the question of the legitimacy of ethnic studies and 
the lack of resources. In our case (Mexlcan-Amerkwn Studies Center at the 
Claremont Colleges) the question of legitimacy within the realm of higher rdnoa* 
tlon Is constantly before us. Obviously we must begin In higher education if we 
are to have the competent people to operate and work In such activity as Is 
proposed In the Mil. There Is, moreover, an answer to the question of legitimacy. 

Vnmber *na, thar* I* tcdty in most cf the major Institutions of higher 

leaning throughout the country a department or center or major In one or 
another field of area studies, t refer, of course, to Aslan Studies, 1,* tin- American 
Studies, and new with increasing frequency, American Studies. 

lAt in* A merican studies Is sn extraordinary field. It purports to cover at wane 
level the social, political, economic, and historical aspects of some 21 rouhlrte*. 
The total number of |c*o{4e, the diverse governments and distinctive histories 
make that field appear as a complete Improbability. Aslan Studies, naturally Is 
the same problem compounded many times over. Obviously, Ihe notion that such 
enormous areas are manageaMe as majors or fields of concen I ration stems from 
the parochial Mas within the United States Ihat leads to the turning fogeflief 
of all people that somehow have something In common. It’s also true, of course, 
that such an approach Is designed to expose sludents to as much as jms-dble 
within the limits of lime and resources. 

The main point Is that these fields are Interdisciplinary, and, In Ihe context 
of academic quality, grossly Inadequate. Mexhnn* American Studies, by virtue of 
Its specificity provides an ofqiortnnlly for the development of a thorough and In* 
depth body of knowledge that Is interdisciplinary la nature. Because It Is Inter- 
disciplinary and because there Is ihe potential for a relatively thorough exposure. 
Met lean- America a Studies provides an otherwise difficult to find route towards 
the development of a comprehensive approach to undergraduate education. This 
brings me to the second point in the prospective of this legitimacy of ethnic 
studies. 

The narrowness In scope of undergraduate majors and the pretext that some* 
me with a IVA. In me of the present dMrtptlhes can ctalt* to have ah education 
Is ludicrous Where dogs one draw the distinction between psychology and 
wkkgrl Between anthropology and either* The romMnatfons are myriad. 
Certainly, there are contrived distinction* but these distinctions are definite!* 
artificial t have been tedd over and over again that man Is an economic animal 
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I agree. Hut man Js also biological, i>sychologlea1, jk> 1 L 1 1 cal and an etc. animal. 
The weight oi what kind of animal he Is depends entirely on the perspective. The 
pcrsiieotlve from the majority of the social sciences Is conspicuously two-dlmcn- 
Monal. Some of the sod a l sciences do hare a tendency towards ft three-dimensional 
man but the re-creation or description of a whole man Is extraordinarily com- 
plex. Further, because of the complexity of dealing with man on a continuum 
our efforts at definition can be safely considered Inadequate Man Is a living 
animal also and tbls means that the variable of time must be considered In each 
dimension. Were we to attempt a vector analysis of man we would certainly find 
ourselves In a most gruesome mess. Vet, I believe that the possibility for such a 
description Is not altogether lm,>ossIb1e* The directions and dynamics of our 
Intellectual activity today, however, seem to me to be leading us away from that 
possibility however remote It may be. The fact Is that real life, or living man. 
simply Is not neatly compartmentalized along disciplinary (he., psych, soc., 
etc) lines. 

The Ideal approach towards an undergraduate education would be a comrc* 
hensive one that Included consideration of all or as many perspectives as possible. 
There are different ways to approach this. One might, for example, take a series 
of historical events and discuss them from as many vantages as practical. The 
same approach could be taken towards current Issues and In many Instances to- 
wards abst ractions of various sorts. 

The ethnic studies programs might facilitate this procedure because of Its 
Interdisciplinary nature and the apparent specificity. Further, the drama with 
which Ihe new curriculum is being added and the number of perogattves tt Is 
being allowed provide opportunities for Innovation on a scale that Is unprece- 
dented. There ate, therefore, two baric responses to the question of the legitimacy 
of ethnic studies: first, the presence of existing Interdisciplinary programs and 
second, the questionable legitimacy of existing disciplines. These are. 1 think, 
fundatr.enlally very superficial responses. The question to which the response Is 
directed, however. Is at least equally superfluous. The real problem levolves 
around the more baste question and certainly more legitimate one of what we 
mean by undergraduate education. Our difficulty tn responding to the question 
of the legitimacy of ethnic studies Is demonstrative of the extent tn which we have 
been conditioned to accept the rather artificial distinctions among disciplines. 
Since the ultimate Justification for the present disciplines seems to be the creation 
of an atmosphere or situation designed to promote Intellectual activity Within 
a structured system we find ourselves pledging our allegiance to the niche we have 
chosen within that structure for our individual efforts. As the slate-of-tbe-art 
within that niche Increases In sophistication or complexity we find ourselves 
thrust Into a more rarefied atmosphere. That Is. we find ourselves dealing In 
the snbjmxiive mood about ideas that are also In the subjunctive. The deeper 
we delve Into oof niche Ihe greater the quantity of subjunctives. As the number 
of suhjunctlves increase so does the distance belween what we are dealing with 
and reality. In a given real situation If the number of conditionals or Ifs that 
are met ts hleh enough there wilt he a corresponding increase In the affinity be- 
tween the theory and reality. I bellete that we can provide an experience (under- 
graduate education) that will better prepare those who plan to pursue tbelr niche 
In greater depth. That Is, an experience that will Increase Ihe probability of the 
probability of an Increased affinity between theory and reality. 

It Is In this context that Mexican- American or ethnic studies can ttiy a 
tale. So long as we make the assumption that the experimental and theoretical 
are not Incompatible and act accordingly we will be able to enrich the educa- 
tional experience of young people. We must eschew the not loo that the two are 
mutually exclusive fa fofo if we want to prepare people for a life-style of 
continuing education. 

It Is In this context that the Mexkwn-Americaa Studies Center st the Clare- 
mont College* (kjASC) operates. We at MASC are dealing with hwrines* of 
education and ws are constantly conscious of our orientation. MASC has al- 
ready formulated its frant for the future and hopes to begin Wll operation nett 
year. There are tbree* baric throris to MASC s ptoposed activities all of whom ate 
viewed as being Ihorouglily Interdependent. Those thrusts are ll the develop- 
ment of a program In traduce studies 2l the expansion and ho la act ng rf the 
program In undergraduate '-Indies, and 31 the establishment of an experimental 
elementary school. The third thrift, the establishment of an experimental rie- 
mentary school. Is the one which rontd he Ihe most affected by the Ethnic Heri- 
tage Slodies Centers Hill While MASC already 1* an ethnic Cndlee center by 
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definition It will begin next year to devote energies and resources to the devel- 
opment of curriculum, teaching techniques, and teacher training techniques as 
they directly relate to Mexican-Awerlcau elementary school children. 

The intention of establishing an experimental school Is to create an atmos- 
phere of maximum freedom for experimentation in curricular design. The 
goal is a system that is effective with Mexican American youngsters both because 
of content and because of method or form. Administratively the school and Its 
activities will incorporate a system of documentation to facilitate dissemination 
of information. 

It is Important for the legislature to understand that those of us engaged 
in educational activities relating to ethnic minorities are, by what we consider 
to be necessity, going ahead with the types of activities that the Kthnlc Heritage 
Studies Center bill will promote and facilitate. I mentioned earlier that one of 
our main problems is a lack of resources. The legislature would be appropriately 
accepting Its responsibility by providing the resources necessary. The bill Is a 
worthy one and should be supported ami should be passed. In fact, its primary 
weakness lies In the size of the requested appropriation which seems far too 
little in view of the great need. 

Mi*. PucixsKi. Now, Dr. Ramirez, I ivas wondering if you could 
perhaps use your imagination by taking a particular group and giving 
us some idea how you emdsion*tlie group in the context of the ethnic 
studies centers? 

Let’s take, for instance, the Spanish-Americans, the Mexicans, be- 
cause you, I believe, are best informed in that particular category. How 
would* you envision this 5 

Let’s assume that the University of California, or New Mexico, were 
to establish a center of this kind. What would be its practical applica- 
tion, in your judgment? How would it operate, what would it do? 

How would it fill an unmet need? That is the most important thing. 

Dr. Ramirez. I think one of the things to which I would give the 
highest priority is to take those people in the Mexican-American com- 
munity who have felt the most alienated and yet who possess resources 
and information that can be used in the curriculum tnat these centers 
are developing. I would bring these people in, and have them give us 
the information, hire them as consultants, hire them as curriculum 
writers, to give us the information for this curriculum. 

I think to utilize these resources in the community, which arc pres- 
ently not being used, and which are presently alienated, because so far 
very few people have said, “You have strengths which are not being 
used,” I would give that the highest priority. 

Of course, training teachers, I would also make that the second item 
on my list of priorities, and emphasizing contact between the com- 
munity people and the potential trainee. I think this would be very 
important. 

Sensitizing teachers, 1 think that would be iny next hig mi t priority. 

The third one would be to make sure that these curriculum i materials 
get to the schools, that we provide consultant services to them in those 
cases where teachers want help in teaching them, or have certain ques- 
tions about the materials. 

I think those three would be my highest priorities. 

Mr. PucrNSKi. Those needs are notbeing met today ? 

Dr. Ramirez. No, sir. 

Mr. Pucinski. Even under the various programs that we have 
under title I, title II, title III, and title VII, the bilingual — well, in 
bilingual, they are struggling to get money to toach there. 

You feel that there are no resources available now for this kind of 
activity? 
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I)r. Ramirez. They are not being done. The resources may be very, 
very minimal. They may be there in a very, very minimal amount, but 
they are not being used. This is not being done. 

Mr. Pcjczxskt. You wrote an excellent paper for ns on the educa- 
tional needs of the 1970’s, which is going to be incorporated in a com- 
- pendium wo are developing. 

What would be the effect of education at the elementary and second- 
ary level on the background of the Mexican-Amcricans? Would it help 
in the actual teaching processes in all other subjects? 

Dr. Ramirez. I think we can use a lot of these materials to teach 
concepts. Why not ? 

Looking at the college scene, many of our college students are now 
moving into the social sciences. They want to be teachers, and they 
want to teach social science. I think this is a very excellent way of 
providing historical materials that can be used by these future teachers 
to teach any particular concept that we like. 

Mr. Pucinski. Yon think that in the case of the Spanish-speaking 
Americans, do you think that materials like this ought to be used in 
both languages? 

Dr. Ramirez. By all means. I would want the non-Spanish-speaking 
child in the classroom to know as much about the Mexican-American 
ethnic bud ground as he knows about his own, and, of course, I would 
want- those children who cannot speak English in the classroom to bo 
able to appreciate what is being done. 

Mr. Radcliffk. Plow about the other way around? Those who could 
not speak Spanish, shouldn't these prograins be truly bilingual ? 

Dr. Ramirez. Yes; I think it would be very valuable. I have run 
into very many people in the Southwest who say, “I wish I would have 
learned Spamsli in school. It would be extremely useful to me.” 

Many people have not realized that in the Southwest we live in a 
bicultural society. 

Mr. Raocliffe. We have looked at some of the bilingual programs. 
We were struck by the fact that they a re very successful and very good, 
but still are only on a completely experimental basis. 

Dr. Ramirez. That is correct. 

Mr, Radcuffe. How do you account for tlvj — the only word I can 
use is “blindness”' — the blindness of the educators over the years? Is 
there some peculiarity of educators that makes them unaware of obvi- 
ous needs which any citizen ought to be aware of? 

Dr. Ramirez. I guess it is just the philosophy of the times, and the 
philosophy of the times said, “the melting pot.” 

Mr. PrcjxsKi. Isn’t that really the crux of the thing? 

Dr. Ramirez. That is it. 

Mr. Prcixsxi. We had drummed into us in this country for a 
hundred years this totally fallacious concept that we are a melting 
pot. We are not a melting pot. You don't take human beings and melt 
them into a single monolith. 

You might do it with machines, and you might be able to take silver 
and melt it and recoin it, and you might even take some beef and make 
a stew out of it. But I don’t think you can take people. 

The fact that a lot of people happen to be born on a piece of real 
estate identified with the United States does not really remove from 
them a certain inheritance and culture that they have inherited from 
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their forebears, and I think we are now paying the price for this 
neglect in this country. As a matter of fact, Dr. Ramirez, I wonder 
if you would like to comment on this, because my own feeling on this 
is— maybe I am standing alone now, but history will catch up with 
it — I personally think we have waited too long on this. 

Mr. Kadclifie properly asked a question, “Where have the educators 
been to have ignored this very serious need of human beings to know 
something about themselves?” 

What people learn about themselves they may learn from a father 
or mother, or a grandfather, or grandmotner maybe. They know ab- 
solutely nothing about the cutural heritage that makes up their 
psyche. 

I think to a great extent we have been dominated in this country 
by the Puritan ethos which rejected everything— in the arts, in the 
sciences, in literature. They viewed everything with great suspicion 
and scorn, and viewed everything as “foreign,” and as a result the 
extent to which they did this is manifested, and that is perhaps demon- 
strated best in the Latin-American, and the treatment we give the 
La tin- American in the United States, or the Indian, or the Oriental, 
or the Negro, or the Slavic groups, 

You either were willing to accept the melting pot, permit yourself 
to be melted into the Pur ^ . ethos, or else you were un-American. 
You were rejected as a foreigner, as Mr. Hartshorn pointed out. 

I think we are now paying the price for this, I think it is no accident 
that you have young people going through all sorts of abberations, 
commonly described as the hippie and the vippie and what-not, simply 
because they are looking for an identity that has been denied to them 
in their classroom. 

We have been on this 100-year binge of trying to deny human beings 
the identity of their own cultural background, and we have tried to 
mold them, as I said earlier, homogenize them, as if they were apples 
and pears or a pound of butter, instead of recognizing that they are 
human beings with their own cultural values, and cultural standards. 

I honestly feel that this legislation is 30 years behind its time, 40 
or f> 0 years behind its time. 

We "are trying today to repair some damage that we should have 
been repairing many years ago, and I can tell you tlita: In my judg- 
ment we can't delay very much longer, and I would like to get your 
opinions on this, as a panel of witnesses, 

Mr, Hartshorn? 

Mr, Hartshorn. I think I could only concur in everything you said 
on this matter. I recall some material we published a while back called 
“The Gray Flannel Cover on the American History Textbook,” and 
I think tire whole publishing industry is caught in a bind in this way. 

The type of publishing which wc have in this country — I am not 
criticizing the tree enterprise system— but the publishers find them- 
selves producing a book for a national market. They must have a little 
hit to appeal to everybody, but not much depth. 

There are conflicts involved in this business that we must study, and 
wo must recognize. It isn't all Pollyannaish. Much of the work that 
has gone on in the schools, I think, lias been bad — I haven't worked 
in the Latin-Ameriean area — but in Upstate New York, wlmt do you 
find them doing? The children in the elementary schools studying a 
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little bit about dances, a little bit about the kinds of foods they eat that 
might be different, and a little bit about the way they dress, but really 
no understanding of what cult ure is. - 

It has been a superficial kind of job that has been done. I he textbook 
publishers have not furnished the materials. , , 

I would set up these centers, to answer your earlier question, which 
multiethnic groups in them. I would have sensitivity training sections 
in encounter groups where these people could study coming m contact 
with one another, learn what good intergroup behavior is, and I would 
try to develop something much more than a traditional textbook, but 
going in and utilizing some of the advances we have made in tech- 
nology in the electronic age we arc in, filmstrips, transparencies* all 
kinds of materials of this kind in addition to the straight reading ma- 
terials. Because for many of these people reading materials get you no- 
where. They are not prepared for them, and they turn them off. 

It is going to take some unique work in this particular area to de- 
velop kinds of material that really turn people on Certainly it is 
lieecled. I would have to say that I was a product of this melting pot 
thesis. When I went through college, this is what we were taught, that 
yon put the kids through the public school system, and at the end of 
the line they came off the line like model T Fords. Everybody was 
alike. 

It is difficult to explain why so late we have come to realize the melt- 
ing pot thesis is fallacious iii the first place, and it won’t work in the 
second place. 

I f I had to look over the projects in the field of the social studies, you 
find few of them touching on this subject. Some of them, caused by re- 
cent developments in our country, for material is being developed on 
the Blacks. But if you look over a list of projects advanced in the Office 
of Education, you find relatively little on this business of ethnic stndies 
and the interrelationship problem between the ethnic groups that are 
causing the problems ill our society today. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Jaipaul ? 

Dr. Jaipaul. I agree with my copanelists as well as with you, sir. 

I want to provide empirical evidence that proves what we are say- 
ing here is practical. It has been practiced on a small scale in Philadel- 
phia. We have developed three experiments — one at high school level, 
one for elementnry school, and one for ethnic leaders. 

In the first case, we have taken four different cultures to make a 
comparative study. We have identified eight or nine values to be com- 
pared. We bring in the indigenous resources to do this. 

The common values we have identified are geography, history, 

J olitics, external relations and science and technology, ana so forth. 

t is not that the 10th graders involved study one culture and go over 
to the next. They study one value at a time and compare and relate and 
find out commonalities and differences about this in other cultures. We 
find indigenous resources for this, because the traditional resources are 
not there. , , 

Suppose we are talking about religion such as Taoism, Hinduism, 
Christianity and Islam. We bring persons who practice these reli- 
gions, and can tell about them. 

Sensitivity training sessions are also part of this study. We have 
added another facet to it. That is, we have combined two schools. One 
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is William Penn public school and the other is Hallalum Catholic 
Girls parochial school. To the difference between cultural values, 
we have added different values of public and parochial schools. 

Wo hnvc found after 5 or 0 months experience tlint this experi- 
ment works and the 10th graders are relating to each other very well. 
They come from various nationality and racial groups. 

At the fifth grade level, we approached Sacred Heart (parochial) 
School and Abigail Ynre (public) School, and developed a program 
of teaching ethnic history of the groups involved as part of American 
history. 

It was interesting when we asked fifth graders. “What is your na- 
tionality ?” and some said Polish, some Irish and so on. There were 
others who said both Polisli and German, because the parents were of 
different backgrounds. 

Suppose the students are talking about the. Polish contribution to 
tlio Philadelphia area. The parents bring story books, cultural tilings, 
they cook meals for them and so on. It has given the fifth graders of 
the two schools their identity and pride and they are relating to each 
other sowell* 

Then wc have a group of different nationality leaders: the Ukrain- 
ian, Polish, Scottish, Welsh, black, Indian, and Scandinavian. They 
are creating a consortium to develop ethnic histories. Clearly, the 
group would be developing its resources for this undertaking. 

Here, what we are showing is that it can be done cooperatively^ and 
if there is anyone who feels it can be used for polarization, I think 
otherwise. 

If our larger goal is to develop a complete history of the United 
States, my suggestion here would he to establish regional centers based 
on the cooperation between educational institutions and several ethnic 
groups that are predominant in that particular area. Both will sup- 
plement and complement each other and also serve as balances and 
checks. One will provide the know-how, and the other provides the 
content. This way no one group can capitalize and use it for some kind 
of political ends. 

So these are some of my suggestions. We feel very encouraged by 
what we have seen in Philadelphia; even though it is at an experi- 
mental stage. 

Mr. Pucinski. How many youngsters are participating in this pro- 
gram now? 

Dr. Jaifaux. At 10th grade level there are 63 and at the fifth grade 
about 105, 

Mr. Pucinskj. Is this an experimental program ? 

Dr, Jaipatjl. Yes; this is instituted by our center. 

Mr. Pucinski. How are you financing it ? 

Dr, Jaipatjl, We are financing it by passing a hat. This is the main 
problem. We are going to various foundations, individuals, wherever 
we can find money. Now we have been flooded with requests from 
suburban schools to pair the schools for next year. 

We don ? t have money for next year to even keep the present staff 
what to talk of expanding. 

Mr. Pucinski. What is the reaction of the students participating 
in this experimental program ? 

Lr. Jaifaux. When we had the first sensitivity training for the 10th 
graders, we took them to a synagogue. They said this course was what 
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they could not imagine, “Why did you not start it earlier I” summarizes 
their feelings. Among the fifth graders, there were some Puerto Bicans 
and black students who were withdrawn from the schools. Now they 
are equal partners. 

To give you an illustration, one of the mothers, who is Jewish, 
was actually opposed to her children going to join the Catholic school- 
children. She was called into the principal’s office and explained. You 
will not believe that she was the first one to bring her resources and 
tell students what is Hunukkah and how it is celebrated. She cooked 
potato pancakes for 90 students and others that day. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you anticipate expanding this program to more 
youngsters as you move along ? 

Dr. Jaipaul. We have been requested by 10 pairs of schools. We don't 
have resources for next year to commit ourselves. 

Mr, Pucinski. When you say you don't have resources, you don’t 
have the money, or you don't have the material ? 

Dr. Jaipaul. We don't have the money. As of now, the speakers are 
volunteer. We want to build in the colleges of education this kind of 
cadre of people who would be available to the entire school system, We 
have a small staff of three persons who are carrying on this burden. We 
would like to carry on, but we cannot make it for next year because 
of lack of funds from United Fund and other sources. 

Mr. Pucinski. Dr. Ramirez, what do you think of that program? 

Dr. Ramirez, I think it is wonderful, and 1 wish I would have 
thought of it myself, 

Mr. Pucinski. We probably will want to go up to Philadelphia 
and take a look at this. It sounds like an exciting experiment. 

Dr. Jaipaul. We welcome you to Philadelphia, and wo are planning 
to bring these 10th graders to Washington on the 18th of March, if 
you are here, and if we can bring these students, you can talk to them 
yourself. r 

Mr. Pucinski. Well, perhaps we might want to talk to you about 
this and see. We might want to have these young people up here before 
the committee to tell us about their experiences. We might want to do 
that. 

Dr. Jaipaul, Sure. 

Mr. Pucinski. I would like to see what their reactions to this are. 

Mr. Jennings. I would like to ask about the Philadelphia project. 
What happens to (lie child in 10th grade who is made up or six or 
eight nationalities, and the other students are being asked to identify 
one nationality and talk about that nationality? Does that child feel 
left out, or confused i . 7 

I)r. Jaipaul. No; we have developed a formula tha* the origin will 
be traced to father, so there is no confusion. Whatever the father's 
nationality is, that will be hischild's. 

Mr. Jennings. What if the father is an Anglo, and has been here 12 
generations, or what if the father lias four different strains? 

Dr. Jaipaul. We haven't encountered such a case, but we did find 
confusion among the fifth graders, and we told them, “Tell of your 
father’s.” 

These two schools are predominantly Polish, Irish, Puerto Rican, 
blacks,' Scottish, English, Germans, and Italians. 

Mr. Jennings. Thank you. 
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Mr. Pi-iixski. Our minority counsel, Mr. Radclifl'e, raised that 
■question yesterday. Ho is part Cherokee, and his wife is Ererich- 
Caimdian, and he was wondering what his youngsters would be look- 
ing for in the way of identity. Under your plan, it is the father’s back- 
ground that would be the basis for the program, is that it? 

Dr. .JAirAri,. That is right. We don’t want to confuse the child more 
than he or she is already confused. 

Mr. IYcixski. Would you like to tell us what the reaction is among 
the young people themselves ip this kind of a program ? 

l)r. Jaipaul. I think I can illustrate from a little story. There was 
an Irish couple who did not want their child to participate. So a spe- 
cial arrangement was made for their child to go to another session 
during the period when they have joint classes. The pressure of the 
child was so much that the Irish couple is now one of the promoters 
of this program. 

Wo have had parents and teachers meeting on the program and some 
of the parents have said that “I had not known anything about Ireland, 
or Polish history, and now I have to, because my child comes and asks 
questions. This has given me also an opportunity to learn something 
about our nationality history 

One mother especially requested a book on her nationality which was 
not available in the public library ; and she got it ordered. 

It is tremendous when you see what the parents are getting out of it. 
They are getting identification for themselves more than the child is 
getting at this time. 

Dr. jtAMiUKZ. To me that is one of the most important things, because 
we are employing parents 10 teach teachers Spanish who don’t know 
Spanish, and we find that parents begin to learn English, and that 
they begin to get interested in education. They want to go to high 
school and finish high school and go on to college, and I think that is 
tremendous. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Radclifte? 

Mr. Radcltffe. I saw this problem. We encountered it in an area 
you would not think of it usually, in northern New England. It really 
is a tragedy. I taught history, /or 1 year way up in northern Maine, 
the kids there are, many of them. French- Canadian. The parents are 
French-Canadian, or they are Yankees. 

I had the feeling that, first of all, American history was not being 
adequately taught. I had majored in history. I felt, secondly, that the 
cultural history, which is the most important part of history, was 
absolutely neglected, because first of nil the Freuch-Canadian kids had 
no understanding of their own culture other than the relatively little 
they had gotten from church and, secondly the culture there is both 
French and Yankee. It is not one or the other. It is both traditions. 

So in the course of robbing one set of children of their cultural 
identity, with about the same results as you see with the Spanish- 
speaking children, you rob the other set of children also, and you end 
up with a very inadequate presentation of American history. 

I feel, for example, that except for a few silly stories about Daniel 
Boone, few children with a southern Appalachian background really 
know their cultural heritage, and they are Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. Well, I think all of you have made an excellent point 
here. 
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Mr* Hartshorn. It occurs to me there is one bit of work going on 
that you migh' .rant to cheek into. I am not too familiar with it, but 
that is the Southwest Regional Lab, which has been sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education, in Austin, Tex. They are working with the 
Chicanos, with the blacks down there, and in Louisiana they are in- 
cluding the French group, too, and tliey have been operating under 
a fairly substantial grant tor 2 or 3 years. 

I know they have materials they are testing out in the schools now, 
but I don't know the dimensions of it. It is related to this bill, and 
probably should he investigated. 

Mr. Fucinski. Very good. I am very grateful to you all, Dr. Hart- 
shorn, Dr, Ramirez ana Dr. Jaipaul, to you for your contributions 
here. We are going to see if we can’t get this session through. It is 
obvious to me that with your limited resources you gentlemen have 
already laid down some pretty good programs. 

There will be, of course, those who will say, “You are already doing 
it, so the legislation is not necessary.” But you are doing it under the 
most difficult conditions. You are using paperclips and Scotch tape in 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Ramirez is struggling along with his program. 

It just seems to me that perhaps we ought to give serious consider- 
ation to providing assistance for the development of this curriculum. 

I was particularly interested in hearing your comparison of the 
lower grades with the upper grades, Mr. Jaipaul. I am inclined to 
to think these studies ought to be in at the earliest school year level 
and go right on through the nigh school level. 

I am most grateful to you, gentleman, for coming down and con- 
tributing toward what I hope will be the successful passage of this 
legislation. ' 

The subcommittee is adjourned until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9 a.m. of the following day, Wednesday, Feo. 18, J.9V0.) 
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ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.O . 

The subcommittee met at 9 ami., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
2257, Rayburn Hou^e Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski, Brademas, Hawkins, Scheuer, 
Quie, and Bell. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel, Alex- 
andra Kisla, clerk, and Charles W. Raddiffe, minority counsel for 
education. 

Mr. Pucinski. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We resume consideration this morning of H.R. 14910, the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Center bill. 

We are very pleased to have with us this morning as our first wit- 
ness Mr. Irving if. Levine, director of Urban Projects of the American 
Jewish Committee, and I would like to ask our colleague Mr. Scheuer 
to introduce Mr. levine. Mr. Levine, why don’t you take your place at 
the table. Dr. Liu, we will be having you join Mr* Levine as soon as 
Mr. Brademas gets here* 

Mr. Scheuer. I am happy to welcome Irving Levine. He is a long- 
time friend and colleague ox mine. He has had a distinguished reputa- 
tion in the field of group relations and urban problems, and I know 
we will all be interested in his testimony. It is a great pleasure in 
having you. 

Mr. Levine. Thank you. Congressman. 

Mr. Pucinskl I would like to say the reason we had to start this’ 
morning at 9 o’clock is because we are having a very important Demo- 
cratic caucus at 10, and I know that most of our colleagues on the ma- 
jority side would like to participate in the caucus. So we may have to 
interrupt our proceeding briefly this morning around 10 o’clock for the 
sake of the caucus and then come back and resume. 

I am delighted we also have our colleague from Indiana, Mr. Brade- 
mas, here this morning, and I would like to call upon him to introduce 
to the committee Professor Liu, director of Social Science Research 
and Training Laboratory at the University of Notre Dame. 

Dr. Liu, if you would like to join Mr. Levine at the witness table, 
we would like to have our colleague Mr. Brademas introduce Dr. Liu. 

Mr. Brademas. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this courtesy and am 
very pleased to welcome Dr. Liu to tne subcommittee this morning. 
He is a very distinguished sociologist at one of the great universities 
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of the United States, the University of Notre Dame, and is a good per- 
sonal friend of mine and has made many contributions to greater un- 
derstanding of some of the relationships between the discipline of 
sociology and resolving important social problems, and his presence 
hero this morning, I think, is a good indication of a sense of concern 
about the practical problems in the American society that is increas- 
ingly to be found among American sociologists, and I am delighted 
to see you here this morning. 

Dr. Liu. Thank you. 

Mr. Puoinski. I might say, Professor, there were two phenomena 
in the history of Notre Da mo which are of great significance; one in 
ICnute Rockne, and the other is John Brademasj and T have not said 
which sets first with the university* but I am inclined to think the 
record would tilt on the side of Mr. Brademas when all of the figures 
are in. I know of no man that works harder for university than our 
colleague Mr. Brademas. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinskt. Why don’t we start with your testimony, Dr. Levine, 
and then ask Dr. Liu for his, and then have a discussion here on the 
legislation. 

A PANEL CONSISTING OF IRVING M, LEVINE, DIRECTOR OF URBAN 
PROJECTS, AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE; WILLIAM T. LIU, 
DIRECTOR, SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH AND TRAINING LABORA- 
TORY, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME; AND RUDOLPH J. VECOLI, 
DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR IMMIGRATION STUDIES, UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AND PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN-ITALIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr. P0CIN6KI. Now your whole statement will be inserted at this 
point. I notice it is a rather lengthy statement, and I have read it and 
it is ail excellent statement. You can proceed in any manner yon wish. 
You may either summarize your statement so we have more time to 
discuss the aspects of the bill, or you can proceed with your statement 
any way you prefer. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Statement of Irvixo M. Levine, Director of Vbban Projects, The American* 

Jewish Committee 

Mr. Chairman, the American -Jewish Committee is happy to appear before 
this subcommittee to discuss Pie question of ethnicity In American life and the 
possible role of government In this area. Our 05 years of experience as a plo.ieer 
Jewish human relations organization has involved us in the two aspects of 
this field which are addressed by H.R. 14930 which is now before you. Ethnic 
identity and intergroup relations need to be examined, and our knowledge of 
them deepened, in order to reduce group tensions and promote a true cultural 
pltirnilsm in this country. 

Th<? American Jewish Committee’s history in this field began with a coucern 
for J ?ws throughout the world, and our early program was one to protect 
Jewish freedoms and security. Over the years, we began to see clearly the need 
to make American society secure for all people if any minority group was to be 
truly free. Thus, we have been In the forefront of the fights for civil rights, civil 
liberties, and full and equal opportunity. Those struggles, ns we ail know so 
well, are not yet over, despite the admirable legislation and prof-rams which 
do exist. We will continue our efforts to achieve the promise of America for 
all groups and for all individuals. 
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The program of the* American Jewish Committee In this field is broad and. 
multi ‘pronged, involving us In national and International activities ami in 
programs In the 110 cities where we have local chapters and units. It Includes 
combatting discrimination In education, housing and employment; reducing 
racial tension; experimenting with new answers to the urban crisis; promot- 
ing Chrlstlan-Jcwlah understanding; and helping Jews develop a sense of their 
own Identity. We try to bring scientific knowledge to bear on practical problem:*, 
and developing action models to test our Insights. 

To deepen our understanding of pluralism and relate it to the pressing Inter* 
group problems In our cities, the AJC recently began a pilot project focused on 
America’s white ethnic groups. In June 1908 we convened the first National 
Consul' Ulon on Kthnlc America at Fordhnm University, a meeting at which 
more than 150 scholars and practitioners began exploring new approaches to 
the problems of these groups, JSIncc then, similar consultations have taken place 
In several cities, most recently In Chicago when 300 people met to discuss these 
subjects. 

Our concern with flits program is twofold: First, we recognized that the 
nation's leadership cannot continue to Ignore the white ethnic groups if we arc 
to avoid dangerously destructive itolnrlzatlcn over IsMies of social change. We 
Imre heard tunny ethnic communities ccuu|»lahi tlmt their m ists and aspirations 
are toeing overlooked In the analyses and programs related to the “urban crisis.’* 
Forma or not, these i**!Yepttons ha\ * made It Increasingly difficult to achieve 
the nation's present social goals. 

Secondly, we see an urgent need to broaden our national understanding of our 
country's diversity. Our own analysis of American society cast serious doubt on 
the iKipnlnr conception of the “melting |ku,“ and the distinguished partklianta 
In our U*VS National Consultation confirmed that doubt. 

A staff study for the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence entitled. The History of VioUncc In .tmrricw, points up the “historical 
amnesia” which has prevented the development of realistic approaches to Inter- 
group problems. The authors say, “The myth of the melting i>ot has obscured 
Ihc gnat degree to which Americans have historically Identified with 1 heir 
national citizenship through their myriad Mihiintlnual affiliations." 

The Violence Commission rc|*>rt reminds ns of the dangers of extreme sej<\* 
rat Ism when It states that this group Identification “has meant inevitable group 
competition, friction and conflict.” What we nl the American Jewish Committee 
are trying to do through our work on whit we cal) the "new pluralism' 'Is to 
find ways of keeping ilmt ‘inevitable” conflict from endangering our society by 
unmanageable outbursts. If conflicting group interests will always be with ns, 
then we need to ensure the!* resolution by peaceful means. To do this, we must, 
fur one thing, learn much more filioul lmw gn>ii]ts have internet'll In the |*n*t 
and how compromise and even cooieratloit have Ikhui achieved. We must r.lso 
think through and test solutions for today’s situations, to cither avoid conflict 
or to resolve H with maximum satisfaction for all concerned. 

A first step, we feel, is the recognition of America's diversity a id the scimiMtlon 
of my th from reality. 'We do not yet claim to have found new answers, hut we 
have l*egnn to stimulate widespread discussion of Ihe questions. Following our 
first National Consultation, we began a broad program of publishing and dis- 
tribution to many audiences. In the past year, we have published The Reading 
.Kttter icons: An Inf aim Look at the White TJhnic Lotrcr VuM/c r/ass, IVMfc 
F.thnic Amcr/rvi; .1 RrhcUd Bibliography, nml Whg Can't They lie Like V*t 
I acts amt h'nUach* about Lfhntc ftljftnncr* an4 ( iroup Con/Hct* fa .4 me new, 
by Rev. Andrew Creeley. 

Scheduled for publication are ft variety of pamphlets. books, articles, and 
monograph* relating to the many Issues we have 1>cgnn to uncover. One pam- 
phlet will focus on social and polttlcal hcliMlor and attitudes of ethnic groups 
In a number of cities; another will offer suggested programs and curricula 
for ethnic studies programs at all educational levels. A monograph Is In prepa- 
ration which looks at ethnic neighborhoods as a source of urten vitality: an- 
other, at mental health services and gaps In services to ethnic groups; and a 
third, n* the sjieclai heeds nf women In these groups. 

Tin hlchllilil of o-ir publication program thus far has Ken Why Can't They 
Be Like f>* t the pamphlet by Father Orvcley, who Is Program rtlreetor of the 
National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago. This pub- 
lication has drawn enthusiastic pnhll? response, has been excerpted In many 
ethnic mwsjiapcrs and elsewhere, ami Is currently In use hy academics In a 
variety of disciplines. 
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In hU pamphlet. Father Greeley describes ethnicity as "something that man 
grimly hangs on to." "If we understood more about how ethnic groups relate 
with one another," he goes on to say, "we might bare some insights which 
would enable us to mitigate, If not eliminate, the dangerous tensions which 
threaten to tear apart our large cities." 

Father Greeley sees ethnic groups as haring both positive and negative 
values. On the positive side, he writes, "thev keep cultural traditions alive, 
provide preferred associates, help organlre the social structure, offer oppor- 
tunities for mobility And success, and enable men to identify themselves In the 
face of the threatening chaos of a large and impersonal society." On the minus 
side, he points out, ethnic gronps can "reinforce exclusiveness, suspicion and 
distrust, and serve as Ideal foci for conflict" "Finally," Father Greeley con* 
dudes, "whether we like ethnicity or not doesn't really matter very much; it 
Is a concrete reality with which we must cope, and condemning or praising It Is 
a waste of time." 

In all of our work, we are aware of the potential contribution which could 
be made by the federal government A federal role could have great Impact 
and thus must be thoroughly thought through from the very beginning. The 
bill currently before you gives x\b the opportunity to begin that process and 
open up discussions which are long overdue. 

The American Jewish Committee has not had the opportunity for a full re- 
view of this bill, and thus I cannot convey any official position to this subcom- 
mittee. We are engaged In serious consideration and staff study, and I hope the 
preliminary Insights of our deliberations can be helpfuL From these discus- 
sions, and from our past and current experience, several points do emerge 
which I should like to discuss, related both to the Ethnic Heritage bill specifi- 
cally and to the possibilities generally for government Inrolvement on the ques- 
tion of ethnicity. 

We fulty subscribe to the statement of policy on which the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Act is based. We, too, havp always seen the United States as 
a multi-ethnic society In which there should be room for differences without the 
Imposition of any constraints. As Jews, we have seen this country aa one in 
which we may choose to identify with both our nations and our heritage with- 
out conflict or contradiction. We have fought, and continue to fight, for fall 
equality of opportunity for members of all groups, while at the same time we 
proclaim and promote the strengthening of the constitutional principles of In- 
dividual rights. 

From our experience, we commend the dual objectives of this Mil, those of 
providing understanding both of one's own group and of the heritage of others 
we oee It us psychologically healthy for young people to learn, as the great 
sociologist Kurt Lewin has said, about "the ground on which you stand," l.e., 
to recognise one’s roots and appreciate one’s past Of course, that past need not 
necessarllv dictate the present or the fature, but without a grounding In previ- 
ous experience, we cannot make as Intelligent choices day by day. Our own work 
lc this area includes a wide-ranging program within the Jewish community, 
stimulating an appreciation of Jewish history and culture and a modern ap- 
proach to Jewish Identity. The second objective of this bill— understanding the 
heritage of others — Is another programmatic focus of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. Through many of our action projects, publications, human relations 
training programs, both written and audio visual materials, and other aspects 
of our work, we have endeavored to create the kind of understanding that Is a 
goal of the bill you are considering. 

One of our main concerns Is that the two objectives of this proposed program 
be linked within a broad context We would think It useful, for example, for a 
person to understand the relationship of his own group to other groups, the 
similarities and the differences In history and culture, and the societal frame- 
work In which both groups operate. If we are to dispel the basis for the questions, 
"Why can’t they be II je us)" we need comparative studies and materlats as well 
as those related to only one gtoupi 

Therefore, we are reluctant to endorse the "single-group" nature of the pro- 
posed ethnic heritage studies centers If each center carries on "activities rotated 
to a single culture or regional group of cultures," It is conceivable that unneces- 
sary elements of dtvlsiveness might be Introduced. We might be fostering un- 
healthy competition rather than cross<ultural cooperation. Also, since initial 
funding Is proposed to be rather modest, many groups would necessarily feel 
excluded from still another governmental program. 
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Instead of this fans on one group or a regional group of cultures, let me 
suggest a slightly different concept, one which was offered by the American 
Jewish Committee to the platform committees of both political parties In the 
summer of 1068. At that time, spurred by onr Initial work In the field of eth- 
nicity, we called for the establishment of a National Institute on Group Life. 
A number of regional Institutes could be based on this concept and still Incor- 
porate all of the programmatic aims of tho Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act 

The conditions which led us to our position in 1968, unfortunately, still exist 
We hare learned, as have many others, that merely wanting to "establish a 
dialogue’’ or "bridge the gap" between groups Is not enough. It takes more than 
good will to breakdown feeling of separation and address meaningfully the 
issues of group Identity, group interest, and group conflict It takes a sophist!* 
cated understanding of history and of both Individual and group behavior. 

Thus we urged the establishment of a National Institute on Group Life to de- 
velop this understanding, through encouraging government agencies, private 
groups, and individuals to carry out appropriate research and demonstration 
programs. Various governmental agencies now deal with pieces of Intergroup 
problems c n a relatively uncoordinated basis, and none effectively addresses the 
concepts of pluralism and group identity. 

When the normal processes of group interaction have broken and society bat 
been disrupted, It has been necessary to create ad hoc commissions to study 
what occurred and suggest means of preventing such episodes In the future. 
Both the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders and the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence were extremely important 
in terras of both their recommendations and the knowledge generated by their 
studies. It is unfortunate, though, that this knowledge seems always to be de- 
veloped after the fact-, on au ad hoc basis. It would, we feel, be desirable to 
have a permanent and continuing instrument which could carry on the kinds of 
investigations assigned to these two commissions, In the area of group life and 
group conflict. 

An institute such as I have described, especially if It had regional outlets, 
could serve many of the functions envisioned by the proposed legislation, but In 
a broader context and with additional possibilities. That l*> it could develop new 
education materials, or find useful materials already In existence, related to a 
variety of ethnic groups. It could— and should— encourage the training of 
teachers in the use of this material. In fact, It could encourage or sponsor train* 
lng for many government officials who ought to be more aware of the multi- 
ethnic nature of our society and more skilled In working with different ethnic 



groups. 

The National Institute on Group Life, as we envision it, eoutd carry out these 
programs and make a decided contribution to the education of American stu- 
dents. It could, in our view, also go beyond these functions and reawaken In* 
terest in the history of America's groups tn general. 

Prof. Rudolph Vecoll of the Lnlversily of Minnesota has offered us a great 
deal of insight into wbat he calls "the neglected dimension of American his- 
tory," ethnicity. He savs: f, Only the tr ie believer can any longer sustain the 
vision of America as a 'homogeneous society of undifferentiated men’ where race, 
religion, and national origin do not matter." Yet. as he relates, tbeae elements of 
diversity are not the subjects of study which they should be. A survey con* 
ducted by Prof. Vecoll of 100 colleges and universities revealed that 60 percer*, 
of them offered no course at all dealing directly with the history of group life 
In America. Dr. Vecoll says : 

Ethnicity in American historiography has remained something of a family 

scandal to be kept a dark secret or explained away Ethnic studies bate thus 

long suffered from the blight of the ■ssimllatlonist ideology. Because of theif 
exrectations that assimilation would be swift and Irresistable, historians and 
nodal scientists hare looked for change rather than continuity, acculturation 
rather than cultural maintenance. 

This gap Is now becoming apparent, as we look for guidance from history and 
we find none. Thus, In addition to studies of specific ethnic groups, we would 
hope for national encouragement of broader hlrforlcal studies of American 
groups In general. 

Pron the klslorical Insights gathered, and from tbe exigencies of current 
group expression and group conflict, tbe National Institute on Group Life could 
begin the needed fottmlaUoo of research Issues, the Mlmjlatlon of data collec- 
tion and analysis around them, and the widespread dissemination of the results. 
From tbe facts gathered and analysed, the Institute could suggest policies and 
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programs which more accurately reflect the reality of our society. Concerned 
officials and leadership at all levels si 9 looking for guidance on |>otcntIat or 
actual group conflict situations, and a National Institute on Group Life could 
be the same kind of resource In this area as the National Institute of Mental 
Health Is for so mem y problems. 

An example might bo helpful. In many cities, Ihere are the beginnings of 
ethnic groui>s struggling within the school systems for promotions, control, and 
resources. This same struggle occurred In New York City, where it exploded Into 
n conflict that left th: city |*>larlzed and has adversely affected educational 
progress. In the hope of abating or reducing these tensions In other cities, the 
American Jewish Committee Is cooperating with n major university In a study 
of "ethnic succession/’ What happened historically when the members of a 
particular ethnic group uow In leadership tuitions succeeded the previous estate 
11 shed group? How was ixrtflrlzatlon minimized? Are there new institutional 
arrangements which can bo suggested now so cities undergoing ethnic change 
lie both receptive to the entry Into leadership of emerging group9 but yet protec- 
tive of those who hare given loyal service In the post ? 

In general, how do groups achieve status? Is It necessarily at the expense of 
another group, with as much Injustice done to those who feel "pushed out" as 
was previously done to those who are striving to get In? These problems are not 
new, and we may be tempted to sit hack and allow the old social processes to 
work things out for jew groups in the same way they have always done. The 
times are such, however, that those old processes bring with them tremendous 
social cost? and require us to look fer new ways to resolve conflicts and bring 
about change more rapidly. 

No one discipline can relate to these questions. The National Institute we 
envision could draw on a number of fields, hi a coordinated fashion which would 
maximize the usefulness of any one contribution. Some of the questions hare 
lK*gmi to be asked, but many more need to le formulated, ns we learn to see 
problems In terms of group Interest and group conflfet. Following are some of the 
questions which an Institute might address: 

(1) How can wo recognize America’s diversity without promoting destructive 
seimratlsm through sic rooty plug and general I sat ton? 

(21 Can wc develop guidelines for "the rules of the game** of group conflict? 
If clashes between group Interests have occurred In the past, how can they bo 
anticipated and trgulnted In the future? 

(31 What nre th** trends In ethnic Identity? What are the relationships 
geography, economies, generational differences, and other factors, to tlrose 
trends? 

(4 1 Hew can the needs of ethnic groups t»e met In the tntnt context of social 
values? For Instance, If decen trail zed programs and community control would be 
l*)sitivc slops to reduce alienation, how can they be Introduced without resulting 
in exclusiveness and lack of coordination for the city as a whole? 

(ft) Is there a relationship between the way ethnic groups organize their conn 
munitles and economic success? What ethnic organisational forces propel or 
detract their members to or from economic success? 

(fl) How should various Institutions of American life — church, union, school, 
employment — take account of diversity? What new directions or programs 
might they test? 

ftasfc to answering these and other questions Is a new understanding by 
Americans of thclv Individual and collective |«nsts. That is why wc commend 
the '’osjtonsors of the Kthnlc Heritage Studies (Voters bt for recognizing the 
tnultlgroup nature of nnr society and for urging the development of new knowl* 
edge and new teaching materials. We hope that the Federal Government will 
assist Americans to discover and a|*prcdate their heritages and the heritages 
of others. Mi rroter. we hope that, through an Institution such as we hare out- 
lined. this appreciation can also I* developed for the unique heritage of American 
diversity. 

Once again, we applaud the Congress for its foresight !n engaging this Impor- 
tant Issue. F.sfaHrihlng the proprr role for the Federal Government will, I diced 
should. Involve mnsldrrvd discussion within end outside the Congress. The 
American Jr wish Committee Is leased to be a part of this discussion, and we 
hot* our (V» years of existence with tie concept* of group Identity and Inter- 
group relations will le usefnb 

Mr, Lmixl I will excerpt Roms pieces from (lie .statement and 
weave in and out of it hr yon ask Rome quest ions. 
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Mr. Pccixski. I would recommend to the committee to ask questions 
at any point. 

Mr. Levine. Good, I will dispense with trying to establish the cre- 
dentials of the American Jewish Committee in this field. The oldest, 
human relations agency in the country, 05 years of history of inter- 
group relations and dealing with defense of Jewish right s and civil 
libert ies rights of all of our citizens. 

I do want to begin by commending Congross and this committee and 
sponsors of this bill for recognizing the multigroup nature of our 
society and urging the development of new knowledge and teaching 
materials. 

We hope that the Federal Government will assist Americans to 
discover and appreciate their heritngenndheritageof others. 

The American Jewish Committee lias not yet had a change to 
ci dally tako a look at your legislation. Wo have had extensive staff 
study, though ; and from* our experience, especially in the recent 2 years 
of being involved in a national project on white ethnic America, wo are 
deeply concerned at the proper role of the Federal Government being 
established over hero. • t 

Wc fully subscribe to the statement of policy on winch the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers Act is based. Wc, too, have always seen the 
United States as a multiethnic society in which there should be room 
for differences without the imposition of any constraints. As Jews, 
wc have seen this country as one in which wo may choose to identfy 
with both our Nation aiul our heritage without conflict or contradic- 
tion. We have fought, and continue to fight, for full equality of op- 
portunity for members of nil groupa, while at the same time wc pro- 
claim and promote the strengthening of the constitutional principles 
of individual rights. 

As to vour specific bill, H.R. 14010, we find that the objectives are 
*• lUiirablo. Wo wonder, though, whether the construction will lead to 
the enforcement of those objectives. For example, we arc a little 
worried, Congressmen, about the nature of the single group or multi- 
group regional centers. Wc are not too clear as to what you mean by 
that, and wc are frightened that the establishment of single-group 
ethnic centers would lx* divisive, perhaps lead to sonic dissention in 
particular areas with the kind of eoirqietition that might not Ik* con* 
(tiicive to the goals of this bill. 

Even a grouping of multiethnic groups in a particular center would 
not, in nur opinion, be that inclusive ns to allow for 111* kind of ex* 
ponditures which particular jrroujis if left out of a regional center 
might feel are in fairness, a pist approach to their individual ethnic 
concerns. 

So we are suggesting, instead, that this committee, and Congross in 
general, lake a look at a broader concept, a concept in which the 
ethnic centers would lx* divisive, perhaps lead to some dissension in 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Center Act might find a particular role. This 
is something that we have suggest cd to Ixffh party platform commit* 
lees in lfHVS: the American Jewish Committee suggested that we estab- 
lish a National Institute on Group Life. 

This particular national institute — let mo quote from our written 
testimony— would do the following: 
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Instead of this focus on one group or a regional group of cultures, let me 
suggest a slightly different concept, one whlcn was offered by the American 
Jewish Committee to the platform committees of both political parties tn the 
summer of 1968. At that time, spurred by our initial work In the field of ethnicity, 
we called for the establishment of a National Institute on Group Life. A num- 
ber of regional Institutes could be based on this concept and still incorporate 
all of the programatlc alms of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act 



The conditions which led U9 to o\ir position in 1068, unfortunately, 
still exist. We have learned, as have many others, that merely wanting 
to “establish a dialog” or “bridge the gap” between groups is not 
enough. It takes more than good will to break down feelings of sepa- 
ration and address meaningfully the issues of group identity, group 
interest, and group conflict. It takes a sophisticated understanding of 
history and of both individual and group behavior. 

Thus we rged the establishment of a National Institute on Group 
Life to develop this understanding, through encouraging Government 
agencies, private groups, and individuals to carry out appropriate re- 
search and demonstation programs. Various governmental agencies 
now deal with pieces of intergroup problems on a relatively unco- 
ordinated basis, and none effectively addresses the concepts of plural- 
ism hnd group identity. 

When the normal processes of group interaction have broken and 
society has been disrupted, it has wen necessary to create ad hoc com- 
missions to study what occurred and suggest means of preventing such 
episodes in the future. Both the National Advisory Commission ou 
Civil Disorders and the National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence were extremely important in terms of both their 
recommendations and the knowledge generated by their studies. It is 
unfortunate, though, that this kr. owleage seems always to be developed 
after tb? fact, on an ad hoc basis. 

It wo.<ld, we feel, be desirable to have a permanent and continuing 
instrument which could carry on the kinds of investigations assigned 
to these two commissions, in the area of group life and group conflict. 

An institute such as I nave described, especially if it had regional 
outlets, could serve many of the functions envisioned by the proposed 
legislation, but in a broader context and with additional possibilities. 
That is, it could. develop new educational materials, or find useful ma- 
terials already in existence, related to a variety of ethnic groups. It 
could— and should— encourage the training of teachers jn the use of 
this material. In fact, it could encourage or sponsor training for many 
Government officials who ought to be more aware of the multiethnic 
nature of our society and more skilled in working with different 
ethnic groups. 

The National Institute on Group Life, as we envision it, could 
carry out these programs and make a decided contribution to the edu- 
cation of American students. It could, in our view, also go beyond 
these functions and reawaken interest in the history of America’s 
groups in general. 

What wo are saying is we not only need focus on individual groups 
and the development of materials: we also need to focu9 on compara- 
tive group life in America. We have to answer, for example, some of 
these questions the American Jewish Committee is engaged In, in small 
pieces of research, none of which is adequately funded and broad 
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enough to answer the following questions, and I will conclude on this 
note: 

(1) How can we recognize America’s diversity without promoting 
destructive separatism through stereotyping and generalisation ? 

(2) Can we develop guidelines for “tne rules of the game” of group 
conflict? If clashes between group interests have occurred in the past, 
how can they be anticipated and regulated in the future? 

(8) What are the trends in ethnic identity? What are the relation- 
ships of geography, economics, generational differences, and other 
factors, to those trends ? 

(4) How can the needs of ethnic groups be met in the total context 
of social values? For instance, if decentralized programs and commu- 
nity control would be positive steps to reduce alien tation. how can they 
be introduced without resulting in exclusiveness and lack of coordina- 
tion for the city as a whole ? 

(6) Is there a relationship between the way ethnic groups organize 
their communities and economic success? What ethnic organizational 
forces propel or detract their members to or from economic success ? 

(6) How should various institutions of American life — church, 
union, school, employment — take account of diversity? What new di- 
rections or programs might they test ? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. PtrciNSKi. Thank you very much, Mr. Levine, I am very pleased 
to note that Professor Vecoli, director of the Center for Immigration 
Studies at the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, has arrived, 
and I would call upon our colleague Mr. Quio to introduce Dr. Vecoli, 
Dr. Vecoli I woik if you would like to come up here and join us at 
the witness tnble oin this panel. 

Mr. Quie. It is * pleasure for me to introduce Dr. Vecoli, whom I 
have not met before, but we all recognize the greatness of the institu- 
tion he comes from— the University of Minnesota. Dr. Veooli, your 
nanr has been used many times in relation to the subject of ethnic 
studio. " rior to your coming into tho room, Dr. Levine mentioned you, 
so you were heralded before you had come. We are pleased you are 
with us to <ut your exjiert. testimony as a person who studied this for 
a longtime. Thank you for coining. 

Mr. YeooM. Thaiik yon. Congressman. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. We are nappy to have yon. Dr. Vecoli. We will pro- 
ceed with your statement after we have heard from Dr. Liu. 

Dr. Liu, as I said earlier, your entire statement will appear in tho 
record at this point and you can proceed as you like. 

( The statement referred to follows :) 

Stayembsy cv tm. William T. Liu, Paomeoa or Sociology axd Axtrsotology, 

ox Beralt or vre Detastmext or Sociology ard Artraotolooy, Umvmsrrf 

or Noth* Dame. Notm Daub, Iso, 

All hough American government represents «n experiment to attempting to 
Integrate groups of widely diverse ethnic origins, the stress at the elementary 
and secondary levels of education has been opott the accomplishments of Ameri- 
cana of Anglo-Saxon origin. Little systematic presentation depicts this histori- 
cal and ongoing contributions of other groups. The recent spate of books on the 
history of Black Americans. Ethnic studies would Inrotre, of coarse, not only 
the study of history for |;« own sake but would show an Immediate relevance 
to contemporary society. 
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£jme systematic Information lias Indeed been collected. A dominant research 
Interest in sociology and anthropology lias been to discover the extent to which 
f Nisons of various ethnic origins have retained the customs and attitudes, 
along with other ties, to the country or origin. %Sonie areas, Chicago, for example, 
have been the object of much research along these lines. Furthermore, con- 
siderable Information has been gleaned on the past and present political rotes 
of various ethnic groups In a number of eltles. 

Hut It must not be assured that all of the necessary research has been com- 
pleted. What Is happening to ethnic groui>s today is not only of crucial Impor- 
tance but necessarily remains an object of continuous study* As we noted, the 
American ethnic oxi>eriment Is Just that: an diriment. It is not yet finished, 
and It Is of far more than mere academic Interest. We cannot overdress the 
need for study of the role of ethnicity In economic and |>o)itlcal behavior. Cer- 
tainly the materials already collected should be systematised for presentation: 
but untesj the research process continues, such materials will come to constitute 
only the quaint relic of an Interesting pnst. Continuous study of the history of 
ethnic groups and Increased study of their present roles in contemporary society 
an* required. 

The University of Notre Dame has always lmd a considerable interest In vari- 
ous nsi>ccts of elhnle study. For one thing, the student population has always 
Included heavy representation from grouj>s of rclathcly recent Immigration, such 
n« Germans, Irish, Poles, and Italians. Academic Interest in one particular 
ethnic area Is evidenced by the Eastern European Studies Program which has 
existed for some time; no levs than ten volumes on the subject havo been pub- 
lished through the facilities of the University of Notre Dame Press ar.d the Re- 
view of Polities Contributions here were malnty by |*>lltlcal scientists, ph’toso- 
phers, economists, and historians. 

tn addition, members of the sociology and nnthrojpotogy facull> have focused 
directly on certain ethnic groui*s In their research. Professors Julian Saniora 
and Richard I^roanna have studied Rtaok and Spa nlsh-sj*<i king minorities tn 
End Chicago. Professor Saiuom ns well as Professors William DWntotdo and 
Arthur RdboU has done considerable research In the Southwest portion of the 
United States aiming Spanish sinking iicopte.*: all three have written tiooks 
dealing with the life styles and |KdIllcal problems of thl< minor 1 . fjr, 

lint It Is Important that such findings be made available for presentation 
at the elementary and secondary education levels. Current activities of two 
of our faculty members provide a suggestion as to what might t>e done. Professor 
Samara has contributed to the development of a complete course In the history 
of Spacish-si>eaklng America tis. a series of visual aids with a text available for 
use at various grade levels In both EngPdi and Spanish. Such programs would 
enable even a teacher w ho was relatively tint rub. In ethnic studies to present 
classroom materials effectively. 

But the actual training of skilled teachers In this area would also be an 
important aspect of an ethnic studies program. Professor Rubel Is presently 
Instructing a group of secondary school teachers In a neighboring community 
In Introductory an1hro|>olngy, with a view* towards maiding them to present 
anthropology systematically at the ninth grade level. 

While l>oth the training of teachers and lb° development of materials Is 
virtually necessary, both would be enhanced were the teachers enabled to par- 
ticipate to some degree in the ongoing research process. To attain all of these 
goals. It might be desirable for university centers to develop a program of studies 
leading to the Master of Arts degree which would Include substantive courses, 
research, and the development of materials for at the elementary end 
s^ondary levels. 

Certainly we favor the goals of II. H. 14910 and we should like to stress the 
importance of a broad definition of its provisions In order that iraatMe ethnic 
slndlcs renters tc enabled to develop programs In accordance with a rationale 
they develop them wolves Certainly an universities have their own unique 
strengths and areas of emphasis and these should be taken advantage of. 

The establishment of centers for elhnle studies wouhl make a significant 
coMritmilon to American society at a critical Juncture. Ongoing research at 
the university level can provide the vital basis for the development of programs 
to provide nimh needed information concerning the role of ethnic groups In 
American stxlety. 

Dr* l,u\ Since the entire statement is going to b© inserted in the 
record, 1 am going to summarize n few key joints which I have 
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brought with me ns representative of tin* Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology nt the University o f Nolle Dame. 

I am here in belinlf of flic bill, House hill 14010, and the Department 
nt No tre Dame studied this bill carefully. V/c had several meetings to 
discuss tlie implications and processes in the bill. We nre definitely in 
support of the bill in the following ways: 

Wo feel that, first of all, the American Government represents ail 
experiment in attempting to integrate groups of widely diverse ethnic 
origins; the stress at the elementary and secondary levels of education 
has been upon the accomplishments of Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Little systematic presentation depicts the historical and on- 
going contributions of other groups. The recent spate of books on the 
history of black Americans and certainly n mimuer of books on the 
Spanish-sinking Americans, the Mcxicnn-Americnns, which all of 
a sudden sliow that there is a lot of material but little attempts have 
been made to integrate the material for teaching ptiv|x>ses. 

I think that the second point I would like to summarize and em- 
phasize is that not only that we need some kind of inventory of the 
materials which are available on ethnic identity and ethnic cultures in 
the United States but we need the necessary 'research money to con- 
tinue the kinds of 1 ‘esearch that we need so that we will have up to 
date the ongoing process between the interrelationship of American 
society and ethnic communit ies in the United States. 

What does the American society as the Government and economic 
system represent due to the ethnic communities, in whatever way, and 
at the same time wliat these ethnic communities can contribute and 
have contributed to the American social structure, on the other hand. 

I would like to |>oint out that the university lias had a considerable 
interest in various asiiects of the ethnic studies. One of the reasons we 
aro here is because of the recent attempts on many campuses through- 
out (lie land to establish Mack studies programs, and some of us at 
Notre Dame started to emphasize on one particular ethnic group, and 
it is probably not going to represent the whole range of issues and 
problems in American society, so several of ns wrote leltn-s to student 
newspaper to emphasize the importance of ethnic studies programs. 

Of course, at Notre Dame, we have a si>eci<d reaso’i to do this. Most 
of our students are offspring of more iveent imnrgrants— Gennans. 
Irish, Poles, Italians, aim Hungarians. Our students niv interested and 
some of our faculty mcmliors have U-cn doing work in the area of Span- 
ish-speaking Americans in the Kast Chioagoarea and also in five States 
in the southwest United States, 

We have people on our staff who are now putting together the Mex- 
ican-Amcrican material for audio visual usages, and we have staff on 
our campus, in our department, who are attempting to give courses to 
high school teachers in the Klkbart area and also in the South llcntl 
area: so that we are definitely concerned about the ethnic studies 
programs. 

Finally, even though this is not in the prepared statement, but I 
vnuM like to mention, as a reaction to Mr. fjevineV earlier statement, I 
think that tlio^e of us at Notre Dame are in favor of the so called re- 
gional cultural centers, not l*ecansc we feel that it is necessary to 
identify certain cultures and give tliem some emphasis nt one center or 
another but liecause of the scarcity of skilled |>eop1e, of trained people 
in the United States, 
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If wo establish centers to encompass all of the ethnic origins, there 
would bet a dispersion of skills ana materials rather than a concentra- 
tion of such. Therefore, those of us at Notre Dame who have discussed 
the implications of the bill were in favor of the way that it is written. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very kindly, Dr. Liu. 

IV© would also like to hear, I think, at this time from Dr. Vecoli, 
and then wo can have a discussion. Dr. Vecoli, your entire statement 
will go in the record at this point. I notice that all of you gentlemen 
have excellent points, and I am delighted we can include the entire 
statements in the record. You can proceed in any way you prefer. Per* 
haps you may want to summarize the high points so we can have more 
time tor questions on the bill. There are a number of sjpecific questions 
I have, ami 1 am sure the other members of the committee wifi, too, so 
why don't you proceed, Dr. Vecoli, in any manner you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Statement of Dr. Rudolph J. Vecoli, Proitssob or History, U.NnxRamr or 

Minnesota 

Among the hallowed symbols of the American nation has been the "melting 
pot.” Although those who used this metaphor did not always agree on the out* 
come, it generally envisioned the common fusion of Ml cultural elements Into a 
new distinctively American amalgam. In its origin, the "melting pot” theory 
was an optimistic, generous conception which provided the rationale for a 
liberal Immigration policy. It Inspired those lines by Emma Lauras inscribed 
at the base of the Statue of Liberty ; even the "huddled masses” and "wretched 
refuse” of other lands were to be transmuted into Americans by this cultural 
alchemy. While it served a useful Ideological function, the "melting pot” theory 
was not good anthropology or sociology. Btbnk groups demonstrated a reluctance 
to surrender their historic traditions and cultural patterns; they stubbornly re* 
fused to be turned Into standardised Americans of the Anglo-Saxon variety. In 
turn, this resistance triggered a movement for "One Hundred Per Cent Ameri* 
canirm”. A M of the Institutions of society, the political parties, the churcbee, 
the cor port t Ions, and the labor unions, were enlisted to impose cultural con- 
formity and to root out "alien” or "forelgu” traits. But the chief agency for this 
coercive Americanisation was the school Despite strenuous efforts this campaign 
at forcible assimilation was doomed to failure as had been similar efforts in 
Europe to Qermanlce the Poles and Magyariae the Slovaks. 

Belief in the efficacy of the "melting pot,” however, continued to dominate 
American thinking about intergroup relations. Ethnic differences were described 
as m'nor and ephemeral ; evidence to the contrary was dismissed by scholars and 
laymen alike. Pot lowing World War If, we convinced ourselves that the process 
of assimilation had done Rs work. Books such as that by Frederick Lewis Allen, 
The Big Chenge (1952), reported that immigrant groups had, by and Urge, dis- 
appeared, and that an "All-American Standard” of life had been generally real- 
ised. Black Americans were said to be an exception, but the outlook was for their 
rapid entry Into the "mainstream of American life.” Such predictions were well- 
meaning and misleading. In retrospect, it appears that these writers mistook 
surface appearances for reality. Responding perhaps to the tensions of the "Cold 
War,” they created an Image of cultural homogeneity, by plastering over th* 
differences, indeed cleavages, in cur body politic with the calcimine of sociological 
fallacies. 

The 19G0> shattered these Illusions. The history of this tragic decade is one of 
group conflict and violence. Rather than bring on the threshold of a totally 
integrated, standardised social order, *t appeared that American society was In 
danger of being fragmented, lorn to pieces, by a resurgence of ethnic conscious- 
ness, Rthnkity. by which t mean group consciousness based on a sense of common 
origin, demonstrated a vitality which confounded academic observers. Not only 
was this Intensified ethnic Identity common to the "outside ra,” Blacks, Indians, 
and Spanish -speaking Americans, but also to nationality groups which were sup- 
posed to have vanished a generation a >o. "Black Power" and "Red Power” 
hroutht forth echoes of "Irish Power,* "Italian Power.” and "Polish Power.” 
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Heightened group antagonisms raised fears of polarlsatlor not simply a black- 
white polarisation, but one which would pit various ethnic groups against others. 
It Is to be regretted that the eruption of group conflict had to force ns to redis- 
cover the pluralistic character of American society. 

We thus came to learn with Nathan 0 later and Daniel Moy&lhan : “The point 
about the melting pot Is that it did not happen." That this should have come as a 
revelation suggests that our study of history had ill-equipped us to deal with the 
turmoil of the present. A staff report of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence declared that the American people appeared to be 
suffering from a “kind of historical amnesia." A false conception of the national 
past peaceful and tranquil accentuated the shock of any Americans at current- 
day disorders. Citing elhntc group conflict as one of the endemic sources of 
hostility in American history, the Commission report concluded : 

The myth of the melting pot has obscured the greet degree to which 
Americans have historically identified with their national cltisenshlp through 
their myriad subnational affiliations. This has meant Inevitable competition, 
friction, and conflict, 

"Competition, friction, and conflict*' among ethnic groups have not always been 
negative forces in American life. In politics, athletics, and other fields, ethnic 
competitiveness has generated a tremendous amount of strirlng which has 
enriched the total society. 

Clearly we have an urgent need for knowledge and understanding of the role 
of ethnic groups In American life, In the past and present Before presenting 
suggestions as to how this need might be met, it might be useful to Inquire 
as to the causes end effects of this neglect of ethnicity In American history. 
The basic reason for this neglect has been, I submit, the domination of the 
writing and teaching about our nrtional past by certain assumptions of cultural 
and even radii superiority, History textbooks have conveyed (and to a con- 
siderable exte. : still do) the Impression that everything important in the 
American past has been said and done by white, English speaking, old stock 
Americans, Blacks, Indians, Mexican* America ns, and immigrants have been the 
invisible men of American history, presented as faceless mobs crowds, and 
masses* rather than as active participants in the making of America. That the 
history of a multiracial, multiltngual, and multicultural society such as ours 
should have been told from an Anglo-American perspective is surely a paradox. 

The explanation U to be found in the educational philosophy which has domi- 
nated our schools with few exception . One of the basic functions of the public 
schools was the assimilation of the children of the immigrants. In the eyes of 
the Amerleanltera, the school was viewed as the chief defense against the 
alleged Ignorance and depravity of the foreigners. In 1900, the educator, Ellwood 
I\ Cubberley, baldly stated this function of the schools : 

Our task Is to assimilate or amalgamate these people as a part of the 
American race, and to Implant In their chtldren, so far as can be done, the 
Anglo-Saxon conception of righteousness, law, order, and popular govern- 
ment. and to awaken In them reverence for our democratic Institution* and 
for tuose things which we as people bold to be of abiding worth. 

It Is clear that Cubberley wished not to Americanise, but to Anglo-Saxonlte the 
little immigrants. 

Generations of children coming from immigrant homes suffered from the 
ethnocentrlsm of the schools In which everything "American” was defined as 
good; everything "foreign” as bad, With some exceptions, teachers were not 
only Insensitive to. but overly hostile towards, the ethnic heritages of tbelr 
pupils. Rather than building on the linguistic and cultural resources of the 
students, the schools sought to purify them of their "foreign” (ethnic) traits, 
including often their mother tongue. It is not surprising that the children often 
became ashamed of their origins, of their very parents. As Milton Gordon has 
observed : "Ethnic *selfhatred’ with Its debilitating psychological consequences, 
family disorganisation, and Juvenile dM’^quency were not unusual result*" 

Within this Ideological framework, American history was taught es the In- 
culcation of patriotism and good ritlrenahlp; in practice this meant reverence 
toward the heroes and symbols of the distant past : the Mayflower ai d Mymouth 
Rock; Bunker Hill and Valhy Fbige; Ben Franklin and George Washington. 
What meaning could this have for children named Kowalski, Beirortch, or 
Russo? How could they, any more than black children. Identify with a history to 
which there appeared to be fi. ne of their kind of people? History as taught In 
the schools thus did not provide, but often deprived the children of the I mini- 
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grants of that " ‘patrimony’ of a cultural identity” which Erik Erlkson thought 
necessary to the development of positive ego identity in individuals. 

Over the years some have called for an American history which would 
reflect the pluralistic character of the society. In 1910, John Dewey urged the 
schools to “take trains to enlighten all as to the great |wst contributions of every 
strain in our composite make-up.” He added : 

When every pupil recognizes all the factors which have gone into our 
being, he will continue to prize and reverence that coming from his own 
l>ash but he will think of It as honored In being simply one factor in form- 
ing a whole, nobler and finer than Itself. 

Although there have been vast Improvements In tlie teaching of history since 
191G. I daresay that we seldom achieve the standard set by Dewey over fifty 
years ago. Krom the college to the grade school, we are by and large still pur- 
veying a brand of American history as bland and smooth os homogenized peanut 
butter. 

Only within the last few years has there been a quickening of scholarly 
interest In the study of ethnicity. An Increasing number of books and articles 
are being imbllshed which shed new light on ethnic subcultures and group 
relation*. These new Insights and findings, however, have not generally mac*e 
their woy Into the school curricula. The statement hy a committee of historians 
that ‘ The American people . . . have embodied In their national being a tre- 
mendous diversity . . , (which) must l>e faithfully porlrayed (In textbooks)/' 
Is still more of an aspiration than a reality. The greatest progress has been 
made In the field of Afro-American studies, A library of general works, text- 
books, and (caching materials have been published; many courses in “Plack His- 
tory” from the graduate to the grade school hare been established; numerous 
teachers have been trained In this field. Clearly these measures have only begun 
to compensate for the long standing neglect of the history of Hlack Americans. 
We must be concerned, however, that the American past not I* divided Into 
"Hlack History** and “White History." We must Insist upon a pluralistic rather 
than a dtehtomlzod view of history, one ~hkh takes Into account the complete 
street rum of racial, religions, and cullural groups making up the American peo- 
ple. This will entail a basic change- of historical perspective, not only at the ele* 
men! ary secondary school level, but m the colleges and universities ns well. 

The Ethnic Heritage Studios Centers pro\lded for by ILK. 14910 would greed ly 
stimulate and facilitate this much needed reform Jr the writing and teaching 
of American history. This bill mirrors. I believe, a growing realization among 
educators nnd laymen that our schools have not by and large created among 
students an awareness and appreciation of the ethnic diversity which has been 
and remains a vital feature of American life. In ref pons* to the events of recent 
years, numerous efforts are being made by school districts and Individual teach- 
ers to develop courses In history and social studies which would portray the 
role of ethnic groups In our society. Such understandings have often lacked 
adequate resources and have usually operated In ‘solatlou. We are still at a 
stage w he^e eac h teacher has to make up hLs own nmt of study on ethnic groups, 
Hy developing and disseminating curriculum materials, the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Orders would encourage many teachers who are pres^ntlr frustrated 
by the tack of appropriate malerixfs. Hy training teachers In ethnD studies, 
the Outers would fill an urgently fell need In man y schools for Instructors 
b’tth R competence in this area. Each Center could also nerve as a regional 
charing Mw on human and library resources, a fadlltv for testing the efTcc- 
Hrci. *ss of materials and techniques, and a research Institute on the various 
regional cultures. 

In this connection. I should like to stress the Importance of ntllitlng the 
resources of the ethnic communities In the educational programs. 

Ethnic organizations and Institutions necessarily would be the source of much 
of the material required fv.| research and teaching. Leaders of ethnic groups 
should l»e Invited to participate as speaker* ana advisers to projects Some of 
the ethnic groups hare historical scrietlos which were established to encourage 
the study of the particular group’s exKrlciK* In America. *W example, the 
American Dalian Historical Association has as Hs rhjecttvc: *to muedv the 
serious lark of accurate knowledge concerning the MMorjr of the Italian* in the 
I nlted States and Canada.” It seeks to remedy thf* deficiency through confer- 
ence*. publications and preservation of historical records. Tho*Amerknn Jewish 
Historical Society, the IMIsh American Historical Association, and other such 
organization* hare similar objectives and programs. The ethnic historical socle- 
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ties can make a significant contribution to the currying out of Hio purpo>:os of 
II. H. 14010. 

One of the major Impact* of tills bill would l>e the impetus it would piovlde 
to ethnic studies ut tlie college and university level. Sad to say. the role of 
ethnic groups in American life 1ms been generally neglected in Instructions of 
higher education. As a mutter of fact, they have been the chief source of the 
cultural myopia which has permeated the educational system. Although Sec. 1 H>4 
of H.rt. 14910 recognizes the need to utilize the research facilities a ml iwrsoiiiie) 
of colleges and universities, my feeling Is that much more needs to be done to 
encourage scholarship at this level, Because of past neglect we know little about 
the history oi' dozens of American ethnic groups. What do we know about 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Italians, Boles, Lithuanians, or Slovaks In America ? 
To revise educational curricula and textbooks before the basic research has been 
done may indeed be putting the cart before the horse. An urgent task which con- 
fronts us, for example, is the preservation of the historical records of ethnic 
groups, for if this Is not done we shall never be able to study their heritages. 
For somo years, the Center for Immigration Studies of the University of Minne- 
sota has been gathering such documents in un Immigrant Archives. However, 
the work has barely begun. 

Scholars In ethnic studies In various disciplines must be trained who will in 
turn be qualified to prepare both teachers and teaching materials. I respectfully 
suggest to the Committee that more explicit provision be made for developing 
our resources in ethnic studies at the university level. 

In conclusion, I should like to share some thoughts with you about the objec- 
tives which might be served by the study of ethnic heritages. As an historian, 
It Is my conviction that the teaching of history ought not to serve lvolltieal ends, 
however worthy these might appear to be. Its purpose must be educational, l.e.. 
to seek for each student the highest degree of Intellectual and emotional maturity 
of which he or she is capable. 

Kthnle studies thus may have two distinct yet equally legitimate functions. 
Personal identity Is rooted In history. An individuals view of his relationship to 
the past can be* a source of a positive ego identity drawing strength from Ills 
family and ethnic group origins or if it is one which denigrates his background 
It cat! undermiue his sense of worth and self-respect. And it has been well said 
that a person who can not respect himself can not respect others. As Erik Urikson 
has so perceptively 3tated : 

Young people must become whole i>eopIe in their own right . . . The whole- 
ness to be achieved at this stage I have called a sense of Inner identity. The 
young person, In order to experience wholeness, must feel a progressive con- 
tinuity between that which lie has come to be during the long years of child- 
hood and that which he promises to become in the anticipated future . . . 
True identity . . . depends on the support which the young individual 
receives from collective sense of identity characterizing the social groups 
significant to him : his class, his nation, his culture. 

The proper teaching of ethnic studies would foster this sense of wholeness 
by strengthening within each student a sense of pride, rather than shame, in his 
own origins. Certainly this must not take the form of ethnic chauvinism which 
seeks to inflate the pride of one group at the expense of others. Xor should it 
fill the heads of children with mythological nonsense. The authentic history of 
any group can demonstrate abundantly the basic worth and dignity of its mem- 
bers — and by extension, of all human beings. 

The second function of ethnic studies would be directed at a general under- 
standing of the nature of group life and how It has affected the development of 
American society In particular. At the secondary level, such an analytical ap- 
proach would Introduce students to basic concepts of ethnicity, culture, assimi- 
lation, and so forth. These discussions should deal frankly with issues such as 
ethnic stereotypes, prejudice, group conflict, and group traits. Such matters are 
the stuff of everyday life, to ignore them would deprive the program of its 
essential purpose and place its credibility in jeopardy. 

At this stage of the development of ethnic studies, we need courses which will 
experiment with a variety of formats, methods, and contents. We do riot know as 
yet what will work best to achieve the educational objectives. For example, it 
might be useful for students to be divided Into groups to study their separate 
Leritages intensively. Or mixed groups which would deal with a number of 
ethnic heritages might be more effective. Perhaps both approaches used jointly 
would yield the best results. One of the major responsibilities of the Ethnic 
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Heritage Studies Centers ought to be a program of research on the relative ef- 
fectiveness of various approaches to the teaching of ethnic studies. This seems 
of such importance that I would strongly mge Inat such a responsibility be 
written Into the language of the bill. 

Critics of this bill will charge that an emphasis on ethnic studies in the 
schools will itself promote group consciousness, furthering “the polarization and 
Balkenizatlon of American society.” My reply is that after laboring under the 
delusion of the “melting pot” for many decades our national well-being requires 
that we recognize the reality and legitimacy cf the existence of American ethnic 
groups. Clearly the assimilation 1st approach did not succeed In extirpating 
ethnicity, although it has ravaged the psyche of generations of children, brown, 
black, red, yellow, and white. The Ameilcanlzer’s dream of a homogeneous, 
standardized citizenry has turned into a nightmare. Perhaps we need a “Cul- 
tural Bill of Rights” in which the rights of all ethnic jroups to pursue their dis- 
tinctive ways of life and to perpetuate their heritages would be explicitly recog- 
nized and protected. “Human diversity and variety,” as Kenneth Kenlston has 
so well said, “must not only be tolerated, but rejoiced In, applauded, and en- 
couraged ” The enactment of H R. 14910 would in my opinion put toe government 
of the United States on record as endorsing this view. As such it would have 
important symbolic as well as practical meaning. It would advance us signifi- 
cantly toward a redefinition of the meaning of America, a meaning which would 
embrace cultural, ethnic, racial, and religious differences as sources of social 
health and national enrichment. 

Dr, Vecoli. I first wish to thank Chairman Pucinski and members 
of the committee for the opportunity to testify on H.R. 14910 ; which 
is a bill of great interest to me and my colleagues at the University 
of Minnesota. 

We have for some years been developing this field of ethnic studies 
at the University of Minnesota — and we have now in process of de- 
velopment a graduate program in comparative ethnic and racial 
studies, which we believe will fill a need for study and research on 
ethnic groups, not only in the United States but in a comparative di- 
mension. We think it would be very fruitful to look at other societies 
which have had multilingual, multiethnic populations. 

So in our conversations at Minnesota, we have certainly felt that 
this bill would be a great help and great encouragement to those of 
us who are working in this field . 

I am also appearing as the president of the Ameriean-Italian His- 
torical Association, which is an organization of laymen and scholars 
who are interested in the history of Italian immigration as a field of 
research. The executive council of the AIHA lias endorsed this bill 
as a measure which would greatly facilitate the kind of work that 
we are interested in doing. 

What I have tried to do in this statement is initially give you my 
thoughts about the need for ethnic studies and the reason why we have 
at this particular point in our history a deficiency of knowledge about 
the ethnic groups in our country. This is really a paradox, it seems 
to me, that in this kind of heterogeneous, pluralistic society we know 
so little about the different groups that constitute the population of 
the country. 

I suggest that this has been because of the dominance of a particu- 
lar tana of ideology, the melting-pot ideology, which has assumed 
that the process of assimilation would work swiftly and inexorably 
and within a matter of a generation or so we would all be melted 
down into some kind of common amalgam. This philosophy lias dom- 
inated our education system from the graduate school down to the 
grade school and has dictated the way in which American history 
has been presented. Until recently the assumption which was pre- 
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sented to children studying American history was that all of the 
important things which were said and done in the American past, 
were said and done by white English-speaking Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
cans and that the other groups in society, whether racial or ethnic, 
were simply there in the background as extras on the historical stage. 

The effects of this kind of teaching of history on the psychology of 
children. I think, needs to be considered. We know it is very important 
for children and young people to be able to develop a sense of positive 
identity which would be the basis for a sense of self-respect. Being 
presented with a picture of the American past in which they only see 
themselves in negative terms, if at all, has oeen a negative force upon 
generations of American children, not only black and red and yellow 
and brown but also white children of immigrant backgrounds. 

I would argue the need for a change in our curriculum in the public 
schools in the fields of history and social studies in the direction of 
providing the American children with a more realistic picture of what 
America has been like and is like. 

This, I thir! r would serve a number of purposes. I would like to 
read the last few pages of my testimony, wnich directs itself specifi- 
cally to the bill and makes some suggestions for alterations. ^ 

Only within the last few years has there been a quickening of 
scholarly interest in the study of ethnicity. An increasing number of 
books and articles are being published which shed new lignfc on ethnic 
subcultures and group relations. These new insights and findings, how- 
ever, have not generally made their way into the school curnculums. 
The statement by a committee of historians that “The American peo 
pie * * * have embodied in their national being a tremendous diver- 
sity * * * (which) must be faithfully portrayed (in textbooks), ” is 
still more of an aspiration than a reality. 

The greatest progress has been made in the field of Afro-American 
studies. A library of general works, textbooks, and teaching materials 
have been published; many courses in “black history’’ from the grad- 
uate to the grade school have been established ; numerous teachers have 
been trained in this field. Clearly these measures have only begun to 
compensate for the long-standing neglect of the history of Slack- 
Americans. 

We must be concerned, however, that the American past not be di- 
vided into “Black history” and “White history.” We must insist upon 
a pluralistic rather than a dichotomized view of history, one which 
takes into account the complete spectrum of racial, religious, and cul- 
tural groups making up the American people. This will entail a basic 
change of historical perspective, not only at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level, but in the colleges and universities as well. 

The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers provided for by H.R. 14910 
would greatly stimulate and facilitate this much needed reform in the 
writing and teaching of American history. This bill mirrors, I believe, 
a growing realization among educators and laymen that our schools 
have not, by and large, created among students an awareness and ap- 
preciation of the ethnic diversity which has been and remains a vital 
feature of American life. 

In response to the events of recent years, numerous efforts are being 
made by school districts and individual teachers to develop courses in 
history and social studies which would portray the role of ethnic 
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groups in our society. Such undertakings have often lacked adequate 
resources and Imvc usually operated in isolation. We are still at a stage 
where each teacher lias to make up his own unit of study on ethnic 
groups. 

By developing and disseminating curriculum materials, the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers would encourage many teachers who are 
presently frustrated by the lack of appropriate materials. By training 
teachers in ethnic studies, the centers would fill an urgently felt need 
in many schools for instructors with a competence in this area. Each 
center could also serve as a regional clearinghouse on human and li- 
brary resources, a facility for testing the effectiveness of materials and 
techniques, and a research institute on the various regional cultures. 

In this connection, I should like to stress the importance of utilizing 
the resources of the ethnic communities in the educational programs. 
Ethnic organizations and institutions have a great deal to contribute, I 
believe, to this educational curriculum reform. We have a number of 
historical societies such as the American-Italian Historical Associa- 
tion which have been working in the field and have resources which 
would be useful in carrying out the purposes of H.R. 14910. 

One of the major impacts of this bill would be the impetus it would 
provide to ethnic studies at the college and university level. Sad to say, 
the role of ethnic groups in American life has been generally neglected 
in institutions of higher education. As a matter of fact, they have been 
the chief source of the cultural myopia which has permeated the edu- 
cational system. 

Although section 904 of H.R. 11010 recognizes the need to utilise the 
research facilities and personnel of colleges and universities, my feel- 
ing is that much more needs to be done to encourage scholarship at this 
level. Because of past neglect, we know little about the history of 
dozens of American ethnic groups. What do we know about Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians, Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, or Slovaks in 
America? 

To revise educational curriculum^ and textbooks before the basic 
research has been done may indeed be putting the cart before the horse. 
Aii urgent task which confronts us, for example, is the preservation of 
tiie historical records of ethnic groups, for if this is not done, we shall 
never be able to study their heritages. For some years, the Center for 
Immigration Studies of the University of Minnesota has been gather- 
ing such documents in an immigrant archives. However, the w ork has 
barely begun. 

Mr. Pucixskl I am particularly impressed and I wonder if you 
would like to emphasize, Doctor, your page 6, the paragraph on atti- 
tude of critics to this concept, because I think it is a telling point. 

Dr. VECOtr. The rationale for this bill, as I see it, is both in terms of 
providing for children of different ethnic backgrounds a .sense of posi- 
tive identification with the American past and also providing them 
with an intellectual understanding of the nature of the American 
society as a pluralistic society. 

I do think as we proceed with this bill, there will be opposition from 
critics who will say this will promte group consciousness, that this will 
simply exacerbate the differences in American society. I don't find this 
a persuasive argument, because I think we have for decades suffered 
under the delusion of “melting pot,” in which we refused to recognize 
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the reality and the legitimacy of the existence of ethnic groups, The 
effects of this, as I suggested before, have been that the assimijationiet 
approach lias affected generations of children in a very negative way. 

^ I suggest ixsrhaps we need a cultural bill of rights in which the 
rights of all ethnic groups to pursue their distinctive ways of life and 
perpetuate their heritages would ho explicitly recognized and 
protected. 

The enactment of 1I.B. 14910 would, in my opinion, put the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on record as endorsing the view that 
ethnicity and diversity are soureespf national strength and well-being 
and enrichment rather than negative forces in our society. 

Mr, Pucjnski. I must say it is an excellent statement and obviously 
you have given the subject a great deal of thought. I am particularly 
impressed with your reference to the young people, and I was very 
happy you reminded us that as early as 1916, John Dewey urged the 
schools to take pains to enlighten all as to the great past contributions 
of every strain m our composite makeup, and your quote is : 

When every pupil recognizes all the factors which have gone into our being, 
ho will continue to prize and reverence that coming from Ills own past, hut he 
will think of it as honored in being simply one factor tu forming a whole, 
nobler and finer than Itself. 

Now, I think that is right down to the guts of the issue. What we 
are trying to do in this bill is to help Americans know each other bet- 
ter and understand each other better. I have said at the opening of 
these hearings that we are now paying a heavy price because, for the 
last century or two, we have tried* to homogenize 200 million human 
beings instead of recognizing the Americans are a beautiful mosaic of 
many people, many races, many religions, many cultural backgrounds, 
and as we leant more about each other’s strengths as human beings, 
we dissipate many of the needless fears and apprehensions and suspi- 
cions about each other and start looking upon each other as a mosaic 
of people who make up the whole of the Nation. I think that your 
statement has been developed beautifully* Mr. Brademas. 

Mr, Brademas, I have just a couple or questions. Mr. Chairman. I 
am observing tire jrroof of what you said — a Pol isn- American chair- 
man, a Greek- American colleague, a Jewish- American, Chinese- 
American, and Italian -A '^ican. ^ 

Dr. Vecoia. You have a mosaic right here. 

Mr. BRADE 3 rAS, I am not sure you planned it this way, but it is not 
unrepresentative of your point. I have a couple of quick* questions and 
I will put it to my friend Dr. Liu, first, and if anyone else wishes to 
comment, all right. 

To what extent are efforts being made in universities of the United 
States, especially universities located in communities where there are 
substantial ethnic minorities, to work with the schools in that par- 
ticular community to afford them teaching materials in respect of the 
heritage of t hat part icular ethnic group ? \ 

I think, for instance, of the University of Notre Dame— -our home 
city of South Bend; we have, Mr, Chairman, some substantial Polish- 
American community, as the chairman knows, and Hungarian- 
Americans, to cite two; and does the University of Notre Dame work 
with the local school system in any way to develop curriculum mate- 
rials that can bo used m the schools where there are large numbers of 
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children or the entire city, for that matter, because it is important that 
the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant schoolchildren ana the black 
schoolchildren bo aware, in my view, of the contributions of the 
Polish and Hungarian past in view; of the fact that there are so many 
citizens of those two backgrounds in that community, and do I make 
myself clear? 

Dr, Lie, Yes. I think at this time there has been no evidence that 
the University of Notre Dame or even other universities in the area 
have engaged in this kind of educational endeavors to either help 
the schools in disseminating or collecting or teaching the material of 
ethnio groups. 

As a matter of fact, I think the attempt has been the other way 
around — to minimize the differences. I think at least in the Catholic 
communities, the existence of national parishes in the parochial 
schools had in some way enhanced the group identity in some way that 
this might preserve certain cultural heritage. . 

Whether or not that is important at this time, I don’t think this 
is the issue, but I think the issue is that we do not have a concerted 
and systematic effort to do the thing that the bill would enable us to 
do in the future. 

I think that the third point in regard to Mr. Brademas* question 
is — I mentioned this earlier in my. summarization — is that certain 
cultural groups are rather in certain parts of the country, and in 
South Bend, we certainly cannot talk about Chinese heritage in South 
Bend; there is very little there. 

Mr. Brademas. You are it. 

Dr. Liu. I am it. On the other hand, we do have very large Polish 
and Hungarian ethnic groups in South Bend. Therefore, these two 
cultural groups are relevant insofar as school curriculum and interests 
of the pupils are concerned. 

I suspect that Spanish-speaking Americans would be more inter- 
ested in the kinds of teaching material that pertains to the Spanish- 
speaking culture or heritage in the Southwest United States and 
perhaps in large cities like New York and Chicago, this whole urban 
complex. 

So, therefore, I think it is important to think about certain single 
or regional cultural centers because of the geographic distribution 
of our ethnic population in the United States instead of dispersing 
them throughout, the country, which probably would not be very 
fruitful at this time. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you. 

Mr. Levine. Perhaps I can respond Congressman. Dr. Vecoli has 
outlined brilliantly in many other places the fact that practically 
nothing is being done. There is a sudden surge of interest; it has 
become fashionable, of course, in the black studies field, but in terms 
of other groups in American life, it took the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and other Jewish organizations years and years of indigenous 
fund-raising, and much of this kind of effort is of course quite ad- 
mirable, to set up chairs in Jewish learning in a number or univer- 
sities. The nature of these programs was quite specialized, with very 
few Jewish students except those scholarly concerned, getting in- 
volved. I am sure other ethnic groups have had the same kind of 
experience. 
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One of the reasons we are so impressed with your effort is because 
we think you are hitting at the nerve center of American society. You 
are asking for a modest amount of money; I assume this is only the 
beginning. It is quite accurate to define significant parts of American 
history in categories such as group conflict, group interests, and group 
identity. It probably defines American history more adequately than 
any other way. Yet in a recent study done by the American Jewish 
Committee called “Short-changed Children of Suburbia,” we show in 
grer.t detail the fact that these issues of social concern and these 
issues of ethnic background have been almost totally absent from our 
suburban schools. 

There lias been some change in the last 2 years with some increased 
interest, but inadequate source materials exist to touch base with his- 
torical reality and there is still great confusion as to how one teaches 
about American group life. 

Mr. Pucin6ki. I think you, Dr. Vecoli, make a very good point here 
and one that T am pleased with in the statement when he says on page 
5, last paragraph; 

Ethnic studies thus may have two distinct yet equally legitimate functions. 
Personal Identity Is rooted in history. An individual's view of hi3 relationship to 
the past can be a source of a positive ego identity drawing strength from hls 
family and ethnic group origins or If it is one which denigrates his background 
It can undermine his sense of worth and self-respect And It has been well said 
that a person who cannot respect himself cannot respect others. 

He also quotes Erik Erikson at the top of page 6, who states : “Young 
people must become whole people in their own right.” And I think 
this is really the great problem, as you point out. 

We have totally ignored in this country, the fact that we are unique 
as a nation. In Poland, 95 percent of the people are Polish; and in 
Italy, 92 percent of the people are Italian ; and m Denmark^ I presume 
97 percent are Danes, and so on down the line. But here is a unique 
institution, a polyglot nation, a heterogeneous nation, and yet as we 
look at the history books of this country, as we look at all of the various 
textbooks, nowhere do you find any acknowledgement of the fact that 
America is a mosaic of many people. 

Mr. Levine. We are paying a tremendous price, Congressmen. I 
don’t think wr*. quite realize the pathology that exists in our cities and, 
overall, the deep disillusionment of youth. The new movements that 
are critical of — “groupiness” and “hippiedom,” the desire to 
ish community — is really nothing more than a deep need on the 
part of people to identify with something smaller than the kind of 
cancerous anonymous society that has been developed. 

Mr. Pucinski. Secretary Rogers said in Africa the other day on his 
visit that 10 percent of our Nation can trace its history to many of 
the old nations of Africa and the cultures that precede our own 
culture as a nation, but you won’t find that anywhere in textbooks. 

We get hundreds of phone calls and letters from teachers around the 
country that say : “Do you have any text material? Do you have any 
materials?” 

You say in your statement, Dr. Liu : “Wo favor the goals of H.R. 
14910 and would like to stress the importance of broad definition of 
provisions in order that possible ethnic studies will enable us to de- 
velop programs in accordance with a rationale they developed them- 
selves.” 
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One reason why we have tried to assign the role of developing cur- 
rieulums and textbook material, and various other source material, to 
the university is we are mindful that, if we tried to leave this in sources 
other than universities, it could become an instrument of all sorts of 
political in feuding and various other tilings, and even universities 
have had some problems with this. 

. We lmd a witness yesterday, Dr. Spector from Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis, 'who properly drew a distinction between the 
Berkeley black studies project and what we are talking about here. The 
Berkeley black studies project became a political instrument, so it 
failed and Berkeley shut it down. 

We are not talking about a political instrument here. We are talk- 
ing about a resource instrumentality: knowledge, information, not po- 
litical activism. 

I think, within the framework you suggested, Dr. Liu, where we 
leave to the universities the rationale to develop the academic stand- 
ards, we can assure that the very thing that some might fear, perhaps 
Mr. Levine might fear, will not happen. Is that a comet assumption ? 

Dr. Liu. That is very correct. I think there has to be a proper place 
of this kind of archive centers or data banks within the framework 
of the institution of higher learning and this would have to be kept 
in mind. It hue ' * L brought up to date in our times — I think that not 
only historical material but the ongoing processes. 

Mr. Pucjnski. Mr. Levine talks about, he suggests — a different ap- 
proach ; he suggests that we set up — what do you call it? 

Mr. Levine. National Institute on Group Lire. 

Mr. Pucinski^ I must submit that I think yon missed the main 
thrust of this legislation. Now you have a vast array of programs and 
studies being funded by all sorts of people in this country— private 
foundations, the OEO, Justice Department, USOE — and there is a 
great deal of work being done in America to try to move along the 
lines that you suggest ; but you would, within the framework of your 
proposal, \f I understand it correctly, be putting us right back where 
we are now. This legislation has as its ultimate goal the creation of in- 
structional material about individuals so that m due course they can 
(a) know themselves better and (&) know each other better. 

Now, if I thought for one second that tins legislation was designed 
to polarize or, as Dr. Vecoli said, “Balkanize” attitudes, I, of course, 
would be very much opposed to this legislation, but that is not the 
purpose. 

I am afraid, Mr. Levine, that, to follow your suggestion, we would 
be right back where we started from. 

Mr. Levine. Let me explain something. 

Mr. Pucixskt. And we have not made very much success; as Dr. 
Vecoli points out, the melting pot has not really been melting very 
well. 

Mr. Levine. Let me please explain, because I think you misunder- 
stand, Congressman. We are saying exactly what you are saying — that 
there are lots of pieces of this pie all over the place, and we are saying 
it ought to bo coordinated on a national basis into a National Institute 
on Group Life so the research could follow with a great deal more 
clarity, with the posing of the questions and the organization on a 
national level. 
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Mr. Pucinskj. But I tell you what yon have. Wo have gone that 
route. ^ 

Mr. Levine. I want to finish, because you don't understand, 

Mr. PuciNSKr. I want to make it clear, because we have gone that 
route for 100 vein's, and you know what happens: the small groups, the 
groups that have not had muscle, spokesmen— the orientals, Latin 
Americans, various others — they get gobbled up and absorbed, and 
dealt out of the picture. 

Mr. Levine. Let me finish, Congressman. 

Mr, PucixsKr. This is why we say each university ought to select 
an identifiable ethnic group and then, within the framework of that 
university, work on that particular identifiable ethnic group. 

Now, somewhere along vhe line, there is going to be a merge of all, 
but I have seen, Mr. Levine, over the years — and this is why wc have 
this problem today, and this is why you can't find any material any- 
where — because I "have watched institutes of group life ami various 
others where the myriad of small nationality groups and ethnic groups 
got wiped away, 

Mr. Levine. You misunderstand, because there is a second piece to 
my testimony. My testimony then would go to the heart of your bill, 
the ethnic studies heritage centers; I would regionalize this national 
institute so that it would do exactly what you are talking about, except 
for one way. Wc are concerned — and I wish we could get some clarity 
on this — wo are not concerned with the intent of the bill; we are 
concerned with the way it is designed io operate. 

We are worried about the single group nature of it. We are wor- 
ried about placing one university in charge of a particular group, 
lest there bo a competitive kind of a climate among a number of groups 
set np in a particular area. Let me explain. 

Mr. Pccixski. But you take this attitude in other research ; do you 
take this attitude on other occasions? 

Mr. Levine. No, Congressman; let me explain. I say on a regional 
basis wo can accomplish your aims if we set up an umbrella institu- 
tion that would deal with all of the groups on a regional basis as you 
suggest. 

So, if I am a Chinese organization, I would be able to come to 
this regional center and, in that regional center, my work would 
be done. If I am a Greek group, my work would be done. On the 
other hand if I happens to be that that particular regional center is a 
Jewish center as such, if I am an Italian group I would not find it 
appropriate to come to that particular regional center; it would not 
meet my particular needs. 

And so I am saying we are seeking what you are seeking exactly, 
but we think the bc;t way to do it is an umbrella type of agency on 
a regional basis, tied in, if possible, to a national institute. 

Mr. IVcixski. And yon have not used that logic in all of the other 
research projects that we support? For instance, we don’t take and 
say that we arc going to take leukemia and cancer and heart attacks 
and everything else nnd put them under one. We feel — and this is a 
very historic decision here — we feci, as Di\ Vecoli quite properly 
l>ointed out and as Dr. Lieu had quite properly pointed out and other 
witnesses have pointed out, that today in this country you cannot find 
source material about the heterogeneous aspects of this country. 
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Mr. Levine. We are supporting that, 

Mr. Pucinski. And that is why I say that to suggest the route of 
the national institute on group life is neutralizing instead of letting 
Notre Dame — and Notre L>ame is in the area of a large Hungarian 
community, and it is entirely possible that Notre Dame may decide 
they would like to develop an ethnic studies center on Hungarian 
culture, I don’t know; they may decide to do it on oriental culture 
or on black culture; whatever they decide is fine. It does seem to 
me that the great shortcoming in America up to now has been this 
constant effor;, Even though you say that your National Institute or 
Group Life would have different cubicles — one for the Greeks and 
one for this uid that. 

Mr. Levine. No, it would not. 

Mr. Pucinski. We know that the net result would be the same kind 
of a homogenization that up to now, in my judgment, has been a 
failure. Perhaps we would like to get something from Dr. Vecoli. 

Dr. Vecoli. Congressman, I think the point is well made that we 
need specialization simply in terms of the logistics of the problem. 
We are dealing here with a spectrum of groups which can number 
40, 50. or 60 if we look at the Nation as ft whole. It clearly is impos- 
sible tor any university to have the expertise to deal effectively with 
10, 15, or 20 groups. It is simply a matter of your staff, your linguistic 
resources, and so on. 

So I do think that some degree of specialization on a regional basis 
would make a great deal of sense where each center would focus on 
not one, but the several major ethnic groups in the region. 

Now, the problem you touched on of “What about the small groups 
that are minorities in all of the regions? What do we do with, for 
example, the Serbians or the Syrians?” Certainly the structure must 
make a place for them, otherwise we would be violating the very 
principle I think we are trying to establish here— that all groups need 
to have recognition of their presence in America. 

At the same time, I think there would be some utility to the kind 
of overall agency which I understand Mr. Levine is suggesting, which 
might be along the lines of the Canadian Commission on Bilingualism 
and BicuJturalism. Canada is faced with its own problem in terms 
of the cleavage between the English- and French-speaking groups, 
and there are many other groups — Italians^ Poles, and so forth. This 
commission has done good work in Canada m terms of trying to estab- 
lish some of the basic facts about the nature of Canadian society and 
encouraging not only research but teaching programs such as we are 
interested in which would respond to the needs ox the different groups 
within Canada. 

I would myself think that the regional centers, with their own 
specialized focus, ought to be coordinated within some kind of national 
institute which would see to it that, for example, no groups are ne- 
glected, that we simply don’t respond to dominant groups in each 
region and ignore the smaller groups, so that we have equity. 

Mr. Pucinski. The only problem with that, Doctor, ana again the 
problem I have with the concept, is that you set up a national institute 
which then dominates. And I would rather go tne route of Dr. Liu, 
let the university decide what is the rationale and then, of course, 
apply it. 
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You have in the agency that administers this act a clearinghouse. 
The administrator of the act will really be the clearinghouse, he 
obviously would not want to put all of his money into one direction 
at the expense of others. 

Perhaps in due time the national clearinghouse might be a good 
thing, I don’t know, and I am perfectly willing to listen to suggestions ; 
but what we are trying to do in this act is to place the responsibility 
of judgment pretty much in the universities and, of course, the ethnic 
groups that would be interested in it. 

Mr. Puoinskx. Mr. Quie? 

Mr. Quie. I would like to find out how you people envision the 
use of this information in the secondary and elementary schools? 
You can have all of the instructional materials you want and unless 
you put them in use in the secondary schools and elementary schools, 
it is a useless exercise. As I understand the concept of this legislation, 
in northern Minnesota, in the schools where there is a predominance 
of Finnish people, undoubtedly they could do more in Finnish culture 
and even teach tin Finnish language in the schools. In another part 
where there are mostly Bohemians in the schools, they would study 
Bohemian culture, but what about Minneapolis, itself, where there are 
Negroes, Indians, Mexican- Americans, Chinese, Japanese, a greater 
number of Jewish people probably, a large number or Norwegians and 
Swedes, an even larger number of Germans and a few Luxembourgers 
in there, what we called Germans .What do you do in a case like that? 

Won’t they be spending too much time in trying to teach everybody 
about everybody else’s culture so you won’t nave time for anything 
else? 

Dr. Vecoix Mr. Quie, I think this is a very real problem, obviously, 
in terms of how you do this kind of teaching of American history 
which would really reflect the tremendous complexity of the cultural 
ingredients in the population. 

I, feel that at tnis stage of ethnic studies, and I think we should 
recognize we are really pioneering here, it seems to me this very 
meeting is historic because, to my knowledge, this is the first time for 
the Government of the United States lias taken cognizance of the 
existence of these ethnic groups in a positive way. 

Usually, in the past, it has been to make negative kinds of observa- 
tions, anil to express negative concern. I think we need to approach 
the teaching of ethnic studies in an experimental frame of mind. We 
need to try out different kinds of curriculums and to develop different 
kinds of teaching materials. It seems to me a very basic function of 
the centers ought to be as testing facilities to follow up on courses and 
determine the outcome of teaching techniques and materials in differ- 
ent. situations. 

Now, we can envision teaching in Minneapolis, for example, a 
variety of courses which would be designed for schools with varied 
student populations. We would have certain objectives, that is, we 
would want to teach these children something about the nature of 
group life so they would have some idea of what is an ethnic group, 
what is the nature of prejudice, what is the nature of stereotypes. 
■Our purpose would be to provide the students with an understanding 
of the role of ethnic groups in our history. 
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I think that this would provide a more realistic perspective for our 
young people so they could come to understand better our society as 
it functions today. 

Beyond that, it seems to me that when you have groups of children 
such as Indian children on the south side of Minneapolis, that some 
special provision can bo made for teaching intensively the history 
of the Indian people and perhajis of those particular tribes from 
which these children come. 

Now, this plight be done by setting up separate classes within the 
school in facilities outside of the school, I am not sure how this could 
best be done, but I think you need to experiment with a variety of 
programs which would deal intensively with the history of certain 
ethnic groups where it seems to be called for in particular situations 
and also the broad spectrum kind of course which would be aimed 
at classrooms in which you would have a dozen or more different 
backgrounds represented. 

I think that is the best I can do at this point. 

Mr. Pucinski. If I may add also, and I think he raises a good 
question, but as you look at the world, you have the Luxembourg 
group and Scandmanvian group and Balkan group and the nations of 
Africa, Middle East, and I think Dr. Vecoli mentioned earlier, and I 
agree, it would be difficult to zero in on every single group in the 
world, but you could, as he has suggested, deal with regions. 

For instance, the Soviet group, it is 10 republics, the Soviet Union, 
and various others, you would want to study as a group rather than 
individually, at least for a start, 

^Mr. Quip:. Well, what you are talking about now is an ethnic group 
which would feel left out. For instance, the American Indian never 
had a chance to go through wlurt I did, being of Norwegian back- 
ground, where we developed identity because of the area in which we 
lived and developed a pride. 

Now, many people nave written about the fact that the second gen- 
eration seems to be ashamed of its parents and I think it is not true. 
We have gotten away from that. It is a psychological change in Amer- 
ica and John Steinbeck wrote about that. The second generation 
doesn’t talk the old language and that is where we got the idea of a 
melting pot. But there is still a tremendous understanding of Nor- 
wegian culture. I assume we don’t have problems with the Norwegians 
as much as we do with the Swedes, at least there is not a problem 
there, but there is with the American Indian because we didn't have 
strictly Indian colleges as we have Norwegian Lutheran colleges in 



_i don't have any, I imagine, Slovak colleges as such. There are 
Jewish colleges, but is this what you are talking about, are tin re some 
ethnic groups that have never had an opportunity to develop that 
pride in their identity. 

Dr, Vecoli. I don t think it is quite what I had in mind. I wouldn't 
want to put it in terms of the allegedly culturally deprived groups. 
I teach courses in immigration history at the University of Minnesota, 
and I have found among students of Scandinavian ancestry curiosity 
about their own backgrounds which they don’t simply soak up out of 
family or community atmosphere. Much of the history and heritage 
have boon lost because, often generations have not talked to each other. 
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One of the assignments 1 like to give in my classes is to have the 
students talk to some oldtimcr. someone who lias been an immigrant. 
They think about it and say, “Yes, I could talk with my granduncle; 
I never talked with him about this.” 

There lias been a lack of dialog or communication between genera- 
tions so that the students often don’t have any very clear conception 
of their own cultural backgrounds. When they study American history, 
they study it in terms of Davey Crockett or Daniel Boone instead of 
the Norwegians who settled on the prairies. I believe the study of 
history ought to provide students with a specific identity in society so 
they know exactly who their own ancestors were and what part they 
played in the making of this country. 

1 think all American children need the kind of education in history 
which will enable them to develop a sense of pride and positive 
identity. 

Mr. Quie. When you explain it that way, it seems you and Dr. Lc- 
vine arc together. For the whole group, then, yon would have all of the 
tvj>cs of ethnic backgrounds in a class in a secondary school, and yon 
could assign one of Norwegian background the job of finding out alxmt 
himself, and one of Oreek background finding out about himself, and 
like in your college class. I imagine they would not bo primarily of 
Scandinavian background, but you would have all of the group/and 
you assign them to their own group to find out about their own group. 

Dr. V Kcont. Usually, this is what they arc interested in doing, ex- 
ploring their own groups. 

Mr. lVaxsKi. Well, this is at the receiving level. This is in the 
classroom. 

Well, what wc are talking about now is what you do with the 
finished product. 

The lull hero— this is where wo digressed in Mr. Levine's sugges- 
tion— the bill is designed to make available, as Dr. Lin has said, some 
assistance to universities to develop, as he said in bis statement on 
pngofi: 

Hut Jt l« Important that Mich fledir>*« Ik* made available for presentation at 
the rlcmMifary and .sxrMdarjr education lercls. Current activities of two cf our 
fault tv mcniNrs provide a ns to what miyhl he done. Professor Sam- 

ara ha* contributed to the development of a complete course In the history of 
Spanl«h*u , cakinK American*, a «c.1e* of visual aids with a text available for use* 
at various grade levels In hoi h Knjtlish and Spanish. Such programs would en- 
able even a teacher who was relatively untrained In ethnic studies to present 
classroom materials effectively. 

What wc are talking about in this bill is the mechanism to develop 
source material on the various identifiable ethnic groups or regional 
groups. 

It is true that at the classroom level, ns has been expressed bv Mr. 
Quie, one would go to a library and research the material he can find 
mi the (irccks .and on the Italians* ot cetera. Then the pupils themselves 
could try to bring better respect for and understanding of each other. 
The soun-e material has to lx* developed, however, and my only ob- 
jection with all due respect to Dr. I>evine. is that if we were to go 
the route that he suggests previous cx|xuienoo shows ua tint it does 
not work out. 

Mr. Qt ie. liCt's find out about availability of this information. On 
a number of the ethnic groups, it is available. You ran contact juM 
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about anybody. Take an American Italian, it seems to me there is a 
tremendous amount of material available, isn't there? 

Dr. Vecoli. 1 am afraid there is not. 

Mr. Qdie. There isn't? Couldn't they write to your association and 
you give them a bibliography of books ? 

Dr. Vecoli, No ; the best book that has been written on Italian immi- 
gration was published in 1019. Since then, we have had a number 

f ublished, but nothing which is really a definitive history of the 
tadan people of America. 

Certainly, in terms of materials for use at the high school level, 
there is very little. A number of things are being published because 
publishers are responding to the same kind of climate that this bill 
tZ a response to. 

Now, we suddenly are interested, we want to know about ethnic 
groups. But I am a little hesitant about this kind of crash program 
because often the materials produced are not really very good. I think 
in this area, as in any area of scholarship, basic research is essential. 
This has not, by and'large, been done on tlic Italians in America. We 
don’t have the Kinds of studies which would give us a comprehensive 
view of the Italian experience in America. Alter all there were some 
5 millions; that came from Italy. The Italians had very diverse 
experiences; in Louisiana as sugarcane growers, on the west coast as 
fishermen, in New York as garment workers, and so on. This story has 
not been told in all its complexity. 

Once the basic research has been done, then the problem is, how do 
you translate it into secondary and elementary school materials? 

Mr. Quie. Do you think we still have to do basic rescare h with some 
of the groups? 

Dr. Vecoli. Yes. 

Mr. Quie. I can't imagine in my own nationality that you could do 
more than has been done. 

Dr. Vecoli. Yon had a good man in Theodore Blegen, who was the 
spearhead in terms of worfc on the Norwegians. The work that has been 
done on the Norwegians has been very good } but that is an exception. 

Even Swedes don't stand up very well in terms of availability of 
scholarly resources. 

Mr. PcctKSKt. If Mr. Quie will yield, he is amazed and he proves mv 
point better than anything I can say here. He is amazed that there fs 
not a wealth of source material and most Americans are amazed when 
you raise the question, but then when you begin probing they discover 
that the material is not available either in quantity, quality, or depth. 
There are books, there arc all sorts of books, novels, and whatnot. 
National Geographic has done some research, but there are really no 
curriculums, no source material, no materials available in a form suit- 
able for a classroom teacher. 

Dr. Liu, did you want toooment f 

Dr. IdU. 1 am very glad, Mr. Chairman, you have Iwn calling the 
attention of everybody in the roor to the original spirit of this bill. 
I think this is the point I am trying to make, i think that the original 
spirit of the bill is to create regional centers to make inventories to 
pull the materials together for leaching purposes. 

We do not hare anything of this kind. We do not have a center 
where people can go to find everything there is to be known about an 
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ethnic group in the United States. We have many very fine centers and 
insteaa of other cultures in major universities, like the Harvard 
Yenching Institute with emphasis on the study of Chinese culture, 
but mostly in the Far East, we have other kinds of programs which 
are created by the National Educational Defense Act, mainly in the 
form of teaching languages. 

We have many fine anthropological centers on the study of Ameri- 
can Indians, but to talk about a specific kind of cultural heritage cen- 
ter, we do not have this kind of organization at the moment. 

I think our first job is to make such an inventory, to find out how 
much we know about it, what kind of materials we have, then we want 
to find out how we can enrich this set of materials, make it more rele- 
vant for secondary and primary school teaching purposes. 

We want to continue this kina of research. This is an establishment 
of certain kinds of archives, from my understanding of the spirit of 
the bill. 

Now, what are we going to do after we have these materials 1 That is 
a different process. We know that the writing of textbooks is pretty 
much the prerogative of scholars, of people wno undertake the job of 
writing. 

Sometimes this is not sven the case. It is the case of what people 
think as the consumers desire to have what kind of material in a book. 

There are certain very fine textbooks on the market, but vet*y few 
people choose them because people simply do not think that their stu- 
dents or pupils in the community would like to take that kind of 
material in their classrooms. 

This is, I think, a political process in many communities, the parents 
and the school board and the teachers and "the professional educators 
who get together to study the curriculum structure, the kinds of things 
that people want in that community, and this is the reason why I talk 
about the relevant centers or cultural centers in a particular region in 
the United States. 

I think in many large communities, the study of Spanish-American 
cultural heritage would be not only desirable, they arc almost impor- 
tant enough to have them as required courses, so that people would 
understand the educational process and the opportunity structure of 
the Spanish-speaking Americans in our large metropolises. 

But such courses would mean very little to students, say, in South 
Bend and. on the other hand, people of Polish and Hungarian origins 
would find different kinds of material would be more relevant, to tneir 
life experience. So, I think the spirit of the bill, as I see it, is to create 
centers for this kind of material. How people are going to use these 
materials in secondary teaching, that is different political process or 
social process, i f you will, 

Mr.htn.NE. Congressman, I must clarify something because I want 
to explain to you how my plan would work." I think we are so impressed 
with your efforts and we feel so deeply you are in a pioneering arena, 
one that we are terribly interested in so that if we are not understood, 
I think it is a waste of this particular opportunity. I am saying to von 
that the regional laboratory idea is exactly what we have in mind. 
With the regional center concept as it now appears in Il.R. 14010 we 
are fearful of running into political headaches and trouble with com- 
petition of groups, unless it works something like this: Unless it is in 
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nil umbrella or neutral lnb wbicli talks about comparative ethnic cul- 
tures and it is prepared as a regional hb to contract out, say, to the 
University of Notre Dame for a project dealing with Polish-Americans 
or with other etlinic groups in that geograpliic area, so on demand 
this regional lab would respond to community needs and desires. It 
would even in practice probably lead to exactly what you are talking 
nl>out in terms of a regional grouping of the ethnic groups that arc 
particularly dominant in a geographic area. What I am afraid of and 
what the American Jewish Committee staff has been discussing, is that 
in an area like New York, you would find it greatly difficult to establish 
an effort that is particularly geared to one group or another. 

You would have a groat difficulty. You would run into immediate 
]>oli(ical problems. We don't want to see this program shot down be- 
cause of these potential problems. We have such an interest in the 
program that we want it to get off to the right start. We are saying a 
(jotter way to accomplish your aim would be to have this umbrella 
center become a force for the study of group life in a p'ographic area, 
also for it to become a teacher-training lab. As an illustration, such 
a center could carry on projects similar to something now going on at 
the Smithsonian Institution. The Smithsonian has recently discovered 
that it has excellent collections of what they call stereotypic materials. 
These collections have saved cartoons from popular magazines 
throughout the- last century, Every time an ethnic group came over, 
pretty much the same kind of stereotypic kinds of material appeared 
in cartoon form. They have l>een aide to take the cartoons and put 
them on slides and nro now proparing them for the kinds of teaching 
materials the ethnic heritage centers would fry to create. The Smith- 
sonian is not carrying out this project in terms of one particular group, 
but hopes to show kids the comparative problem of different ethnic 
groups. In short the American Jewish Committee is interested in doing 
two things, interested in establishing the comparative nature of ethnic 
development in America and in self-image, the teaching about one’s 
own roots. That is a difficult thing to achieve, but it can bo achieved. 

Mr. PrciNSKi. Mr. Hell ? 

Mr. Heij,. No quest ions. 

Mr. PrcixsKt. Mr. Hawkins ? 

Mr. Hawkins, No questions, 

Mr. PtciNSKt. Mr. Quiet 

Mr. Qcie, 1 would like to go through this a little further. Who should 
make the decision of the regions t I can't imagine nutting all of the 
Scandinavians in one rogion if you can stay away from that, do you 
put all Asians in one region t 

Mr. Levine. That is the problem. This is the only objection we have 
and wosup|K>rt everything else. That isnot well defined. 

Mr. Qi ie. Lot s ask the man from Asian background. 

Dr. Lu\ Mr. Quie, the group at Notre Dame met and discussed some 
detail on this |>oint von brought up. 1 think that every university 
would have some kind of concentration of ski-V and the kfndsof prob- 
lems that they are interested in. 

The University of Texas and UCLA, for instance, would l>o logically, 
if they had not developed centers in the study of Spanish-Amcrican 
inundation, 1 would 1* surprised. 

1 would bo very surprised if the universities in New York City 
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did not have a center for the study of the Jewish culture. I would 
bo very surprised, for instance, tliat the study of Chinese culture 
would not be located in areas where people are more concerned about 
the Chinese population in terms of cultural heritage and contribution 
and so on. 

Mr. Pdcixski. Like Hawaii or California 1 

Dr. Lid. Yes, Hawaii or California. I think the East and West cen- 
ter is well located in terms of a geographical center. Aside from this 
regional relevance to the problem* there are also historical develop- 
ments in terms of faculty research interests. If, at University <l X” five 
people in the samo department had been working on a project for 20 
years, it would be logical for them to continue their effort rather than 
to take it away from them, but to strengthen that effort. This is why I 
thought that even singular or say multiple cultural centers would be 

S ood because you tend to concentrate certain resources together to give 
lent the srtength. 

I cannot imagine that wo have five Hungarian cultural centers in the 
United States. I cannot find this many people who would be interested. 

Mr. Quie. I didn't know that there was even one; how do you know 
there is one? 

Dr. Liu. I don't know. 

Mr. Quif- This is important because we know there was one on 
Asiatic culture, I still have a problem on whether or not it is acceptable 
to classify Far Eastern cultures as just Asiatic, Perhaps the Chinese 
and Japanese could get together at the East- West Center in Hawaii. 
Put what about the other groups, Doctor— Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Poles. Lithuanians, and Slovaks! You can go on from there. 
IIow do you know about their centers! 

Dr. Liu.’ We have many centers already in the United States dealing 
with the East European cultures, but emphasis may not bo at the same 
equal degree. Again, this is a matter of the resources that you have. 

At Notre Dame, we have an East European Center, and we have 
published more than 15 books in that area, but mostly in the area of 
Hungarian, Polish cultural heritage and Government and diplomacy 
and philosophy, and so on, simply because we had very few people who 
have been doing this work for many years and for some reason or 
another* they are able to find some research supports from private 
foundations and universities. 

Just to keep these research scholars happy at Notre Dame, I think 
the university sometimes is coughing up money to do this. 

Mr. Quie. Do you think every group in the world would be able to 
interest this agency! , 

Dr. Liu. I think the spirit of the bill, as I see it, and I think there 
are people that would disagree with me, but I think in reality we hare 
to deal with this kind of problem, that is, we can create renters to cover 
every minor subculture group in the world, but in reality, we are not 
able to do it. There are a number of reasons. 

One is in some areas, we do not hare the kind of interest— "How 
manv Egyptian renters can we develop in the United States"! This 
is going to he a problem and, "How many experts do we have on Egypt 
or in modern Egypt,” for th».t matter. I don’t know, but I am raising 
this kind of question just like you raised. 

On the other hand, we should have tremendous interest in areas 
that we are now beginning to pay attention to, like the black studies 
4 a- oi a — to — — r 
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program, like the Spanish-speaking Americans, and I think that there 
will be more consumer desire in those areas for textbook materials and 
so on. 

The Prentiss Hall people wanted to put together a series of ethnic 
cultural monographs and they have done this in. I think, the Japanese* 
American, Spanisn-speaking American, and I think Italian-American 
as well, and one of them contacted me for a small monograph on the 
Chinesc-Amcrican and it was through this experience that I found 
there is very little being done on this. 

I don’t even know what the market *aluc of that is. But I think 
there are such processes, natural process in which you would weed 
out certain things that at least for the time being, aiv not important* 

Maybe in the future, they will be important. I am not overlooking 
any kind of cultural groups, and small groups, but what I am saving 
is there are certain natural processes which will guide our effort, given 
the limited resources, having to make ft choice and the choice is up to 
the people to make, 

Mr, Pt'cixsKi. Well, Doctor, if you will yield. let’s assume there is 
a small Assyrian group in South* Rend. Now they are a significant 
group but you are not going to find any material* about them. 
assume Xotre Daine has a Slovak study center. Somebody comes to 
Xotre Dame and says, “Can you include something about Assyrians*’ 
and yon happen to have *\ professor there or you know somebody 
and you start a small program, at least then you have something going. 

I)f. Dm Yes, 

Mr. Pcci n* ski. Xow the problem 1 have with the approach of Mr. 
Levine is that you would centralis things, and this is the very thing 
that created the problem we are in now. Somebody in a national inrtn 
tute makes a decision that the Assyrians as a group are too small, too 
insignificant, not important and so on. Therefore, a program never 
gets started, whereas, if you leave this decision witnin the framework 
of a university, the individual and the administrator of the bill, tlie 
university will submit to the administrator a grant request, a Wo want 
to set up a program here to do some research and develop material on 
Transylvanians, 1 ’ for example. Most Americans don't even know we 
have Transylvanians.” in t Ins country. 

Most Americans don't even know where Transyl vania was, yet it 
is a significant group. This is why I would prefer to have this within 
the lattitude of the department and the universities, 

Mr. Qt'iK. We all know that no matter what is in the authorisation, 
there will be a limited amount of money for the program. 

Mr, PtcivsKt. Sure, 

Mr. Quin, Who makes tlie decision t 

Mr. PrctxsKt. Well, the USOE people make the decision, 
administrator. 

Mr. Qnr* We are back to that problem again. 

Dr. Vbcom. Mav I comment f 

I would certainly support the autonomy of various regional centers, 
hut it is obvious there will have to be a coordinating mechanism at the 
national level. What form this coordinating mechanism at the national 
level w ill take I think we will have to give a good deal of thought to. 

Someone is going to have to decide on allocation of funds and judg- 
ments on different proposals and all of the rest but there seems to be a 
difference in the points of view of Mr. Ixwine and Dr. Lin with regard 
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to tho identity of the centers, themselves. This seems to me a very in y 
portant issue, that the centers not be identified with a particular ethnic 
group.. 

I think that the centers need to have a neutral character. One prob- 
lem involves the location of ethnic groups in the country. For example, 
there are a considerable number or Hungarians in New Jersey, Ohio, 
and in certain other places. The Ukrainians have a number of different 
locations and so on. It seems to me that a regional center in Cleveland 
ought to reflect the spectrum of ethnic groups within the Cleveland 
metropolitan area. That is. yon are going to have 10 or 15 or 20 differ- 
ent ethnic groups within the one city and each one will want lecogni- 
tion in thocenter's program. 

I think of these centers as resource institutions serving the schools 
in a particular area. Clearly they have to be responsive to the com- 
munities they are going to serve. 

Now if, in a particular citv or region of the country, you have 10 
significant ethnic groups, it doesn't seem to mo you can close the door 
in tho face of any of these. You have to be responsive to all of these in 
terms of serving the needs of school districts. I imagine we me not 
going to try to impose any of these materials on school districts, it will 
bo eventually the choice of the local authorities as to what they waut 
to use of tho materials, but they can go to the center and say, l 'In our 
community wo have n significant number of Latvian people and would 
like to do something on Latvian culture, history and immigration.*' 

This center may not itself have resources on Latvians, but this is 
where you need coordination because you ain't duplicate in every 
center in the country all of the resources. As clearinghouses the 

.i— -i -• — 1 4 41 desired materials, so if in 

* ians in America, then 
m conditions. 

But in terms of the difference between these two gentlemen, I would 
favor the concept of the center as neutral ground, as not itself having 
an ethnic identity which could become a vested interest of a partic- 
ular ethnic group, and from which other groups would feel excluded. 
Bather in my conception the centers would serve all of the groups 
within particular regions and be prepared to respond to community 
requests and needs. Do I make my point f 

Mr. PrciNSKT. You make your point, but I am going to have to 
somewhat dissent from that because we arc really talking nl*uit two 
different things. Mr. Levine is talking about tho finished product and 
what should we do with it and in n way, you are talking about what 
you are going to do with the finished product but Dr. Lin, on the 
other hand, is talking about the basic thrust of this bill being to 
provide study material. 

Now, what yon do with if, how you handle it* where aie \on going 
to use it, how you are going to use it, how you are going to dominate 
it, how you are going to let the country know it is available, all of that 
comes under Mr. Levine's suggest ion* and various others. 

What we are talking about in the bill, and I think Dr. Liu has 
ught the spirit of it and yon have, too, Dr. Yecoli, is the basic initial 
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thrust to provide study material. 

What we are talking al>out here, now, in tho initial thrust is the 
tremendous absence of resource material on a given number of subjects 
in this area. 
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Becauso there has not been this material, this country, in effect, 
has really denied this ethnicity and I think that is where wo are in 
trouble. 

Mr. Hawkins. I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman, but I think 
or I still feel we are confused as to the way this is going to be accom- 
plished. It seems to me the problem is this: “How can you discuss 
the thing that you speak of, of the contribution of diverse groups to 
the American culture and not to create separatism in doing so. 

If you create, let’s say, a separate center or let’s put it another way. 
If groups are competing with each other to gel a grant on the basis 
they are going to study just one segment of this problem, will this in 
itself create diversity and lead to separatism? So, how can you pos- 
sibly accomplish what you speak of, developing real research in the 
contribution made by the various groups to the American culture 
without creating this separatism ? 

Mr. Pccinski. Very simple. 

Mr. Hawkins. I don't flunk it is. 

Mr. Qcre. I agree. 

Mr. Pccinski. Mr. Liu put his finger on it. 

Mr. Hawkins. How do you solve it! Let me rephrase it. You have 
$10 million and you know the white studies people will want their 
share and the Poles and Spanish-speaking people, and in competing 
for the $10 million, you are creating a political problem, to begin with. 

Will they relate their request to the basic thrust of the bill, as I see 
it being, that the American culture is woven from these subcultures 
and wul they have this feeling about the applications together, will 
they each bo grabbing for this money to establish some little center of 
their own to study their own little culture to the exclusion of the other 
grou ps ? This I see as the pract ical problem. 

Mr. Pccinski. They will not do anything different, nothing differ- 
ent than scholars are doing now in competing for the educational 
research dollars in every field of education, science, medicine, research, 
NASA, or what have you. There is a fierce competition going on for 
the research dollar, how we don’t apply that standard to anybody 
else. I respect thesuggestion made by Dr. Levine, but, in my judgment, 
what he introduces into this thing is sort of a political structure and 
I am not interested in this bill in a political context. 

I am interested in this bill providing funds for basic research in a 
series of subjects; namely, subjects of identifiable ethnic groups in 
America. 

Now, this same doct rine, we have bills dealing with higher education, 
you have the Education Profession Development Act where there is 
competition among teachers. Some bills emphasise humanities and 
some emphasize the sciences. I think Dr. Liu on a number of occasions 
and Dr. Vecoli have gone through the preamble of this bill and what 
the bill does. 

Now, what Mr. Levine wants to do is something that is perfectly 
fine, let somebody introduce legislation to set this up after you hare 
generated the material that is foreseen in this acf ? and this act says, 
“To provide a program to improve the opportunities of students in 
elementary and secondary schools to study cultural heritages of the 
major ethnic groups in the Nation.” 

That is all we are talking about here. We could just as soon be 
talking about cancer research, we could be talking about outer space. 
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we could be talking about various forms of law, we could be talking 
about humanities or social sciences. 

In this instance, we are saying that we want to set up an apparatus 
for helping universities develop material that teachers can use m 
their classrooms to study identifiable ethnic groups in America. This 
is all. 

Mr. Levine wants to set up a hug?, big structure. 

Mr. Levine. We would be ready to Degin when you want to begin. 
I think that what is being said now is that there is a difference between 
group conflict and all other kinds of competition. The group conflict 
let loose in any particular community where one group becomes a 
dominant cultural group in terms of cultural research is a more dan- 
gerous thing than other kinds of competit ion. 

I am saying we can accomplish what you want to accomplish by 
doing what Dr. Vecoli says, set up a neutral center that does what you 
want to do, but does not have the onus on it that it can be run by one 
group I think, that by being cautious on this score we protect the 
legislation on what we think will be a difficulty. _ t 

Mr. Qote. Let me ask a question while these men are here and it is 
a question not related entirely to cultural heritage, of immigrants. In 
some of the humanities, especially in literature, ! noted through my 
elemei.'ary and secondary schools that we were tied closer to England 
than any other count rv as far as authors and I thought we have done 
the poorest job of teaching our young people anything about the Asian 
background. 

For the Jewish part at least, wc have studied the Bible, but there are 
a tremendous number of other authors and [wets we never studied. 
We never studied Italian authors, perhaps uieople of the Catholic faith 
cot a little more than those of us who are Protestant a. We have sort of 
fallen into it with Africans which we have really not studied very 
much. I ask you if you are not also falling down in having a truly 
well educated America t 

Dr. Vecom. If I can respond, it seems to me you put your finger on 
the character of American education which has been really Anglo- 
American, so that although wehave talked about the melting |»ot, 
really, the whole thrust oF American education has been to emphasize 
the English heritage so that we have read English literature and 
studied English philosophy anl English politics and so on. When you 
compare this educational content to the aiveree origins of the Ameri- 
can people, it seems to me yon have a case of impoverishment, instead 
of having a broad-gaged view of our human backgrounds, of the hu- 
man sources from which we draw our own strengths and identities it 
has been narrowed dow n to a small island off the continent of Europe. 

And I think what we are talking about today in terms of changing 
the teaching of American history, tor example, that this ought to have 
a salutary effect on the other kinds of studies as well. The point ought 
to he raised about the teaching of literature, for example, whether it 
should not be representative of the best writings that human beings 
have done rather than simply the best English writers. I certainly 
support your point of view. 

Mr. QriE. I think that is the real crux of our problem in America, 
that we have just been stifled on the kinds of literature we have had 
available. 

Mr. PccixsKt. We hare missed our point. We have grown up under 
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the discipline of the Anglo-Saxon image and for 200 yea rs millions of 
Americans have been molded into that image, whether they like it or 
not. We ask what is going wrong with the country today. A large part 
of the problem is because we have tried to put all of these people into 
one single solitary mold and it so happens that human beings don’t 
like to behave that way. Human beings like to have their own identity 
and I think that we have tried to deny Americans their ethnicity and 
^ve a 1*0 now starting to pay the price. 

Either wo turn around* with this legislation and face up to ethnicity 
of this country or the great noble experiment is going Jobe a much more 
short-lived experiment than other similar experiments in man’s 
history. 

This country 1ms to recognize the fact that we are individual human 
beings and this effort of trying to homogenize us into a solid single 
mold, lx* it puritan, atheist! or Anglo Saxon, or what have you, is a 
myth and if the country is falling apart at the seams today* it is only 
Ixynmo wo have tried to deny the ethnicity: and my fear, Dr. Levine, 
wit h all due resjxxt to vour suggestions, is that if wc were to go your 
mute, we would be back right where we started from. 

Mr. Levine. 1 identify myself 100 percent with your statement. 

Mr. Pivinski. I believe in the route of Dr. Li u i and Dr. Vecoli, be* 
cause at least there we give the universities and individual groups n 
chance to develop some identity and I am going to tell you right now, 
I may l>e 20 years ahead of my time, some day some scholar may he 
looking back, as Mr. Voenli quoted John Dewey when he made the plea 
in UNO and that plea fell on dead ears, when lie said, quite properly: 

When every pupil recognizes nil the factors which have gone Into our being, 
he will continue to prize and reverence ihat coming from bis own past, but he 
will think of It as honored In being simply one factor In forming a whole, nobler 
and finer than itself. 

1 think that is all this bill tried to do, is to give Americans a chance 
to know themselves a little letter as individuals and as a nation. 

I want to tliank von gentlemen for being here. You have certainly 
given us the most spirited testimony that wc have had to date. Thank 
you very much. 

I would like to insert at rhis time a statement by my esteemed col* 
league aiula cosponsor of fliisbilh Congressman Edward J. Porwinski, 

Statement or I fox. Kowaup J. Iurwinski. a ftrrumxrATlvi: ix Coxcatss 
r» on me State or fu.txots 

Mr. Chairman, ICR 14910, which I cosponsored, would, 1 believe, fill a void 
In our elementary and seconds rr school programs. 

Ills certainly consistent with the history of our country to properly accentuate 
cultural heritages, of which many Americans arc rightfully proud. There arc 
many communities In metropolitan areas a here ethnic groups are readily Iden- 
tifiable and where they perpetuate the traditions, language, and culture of their 
forefathers. The students In the schools In such areas could directly benefit by 
emphasis on the contributions which various nationality grout's have made to 
the development of our country. 

It Is obvious that present curriculum could be effectively adjusted to empha- 
site the contributions of ethnic groups to the American scene and relating the 
mot Ivations which brought Immigrants to onr land. 

I am pleased to Join ao many of my colleagues In sponsoring this proposal and 
associate myself with their positive arguments for the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. PtTiMKi. We will meet again at 0 o’clock on Tuesday, 

(Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
9 a.m., Tuesday, February 24, 1970.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education, 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.G. 

The subconi m it too mot at 9 a.m., pursuant to adjournment in room 
22 o 7, Rayburn House Oflice Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski 
(chairman of the subcommittee) n residing. 

Present : Representatives Pucinsxi And Ilawkina. 

Also present: Jolm F. Jennings, majority counsel; Charles Rad- 
cliffc, minority counsel ; and Alexandra Kista, clerk. 

Mr. Pucinski. Wc will call the meeting to order. 

Wc arc very pleased this morning to have with us Dr. Andrew 
Goodrich, Director of Minority Group Programs, and Mr. Frank Men* 
sell director of governmental' and urban affairs, American Associa- 
tion of Junior College^ Washington, D.C. We welcome your appear- 
ance this morning on tins legislation to set up Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Centers. 

Proceed, I)r. Goodrich. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANDREW GOODRICH, DIRECTOR, MINORITY 

GROUP PROGRAMS, AMERICA!? ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES, WASHINGTON, D C. 

Dr. Goodrich. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee: 

On behalf of the American Association of Junior Colleges and my- 
self* we would like to express our appreciation for the opportunity to 
anijear l>cforc you and share our ideas and feelings regarding the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act, II.R. 14910. 

Federal involvement in education spans nearly 180 years. To attempt 
a chronological description of these various programs and enactments, 
however, would require much more time and space than allotted. A 
theme that nin through many of the early bills and acts was that of 
wiping out illiteracy. More iWenlly it has become that of providing 
equality in educational opportunity. The pro]>osed Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Act pro|>oses to perpetuate and cultivate the exiting 
state of ethnic pluralism in our Nation. The fact that a large segment 
of our society has rejected the famous “melting pot*’ theory is a glow- 
ing tribvite to those involved. It signals a nationwide renaissance of 
ethnic and racial pride. 

For more than a decade, as a teacher in the public schools, I witnessed 
the academic crucifixion of the several disciplines through the his- 

m 
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torical distortions of various texts and supplementary didactic mate- 
rials, and the subsequent slow, but deadly spiritual strangulation im- 
posed on the students. 

The need for an Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act is evidenced 
by the large and diverse number of ethnic groups represented in the 
national population. Typical within this population are four groups 
that include over 600,000 Indians, one-third of which reside in urban 
areas; over 22 million blacks, a Mexican-American population of 
nearly 4 million persons that were numerically insignificant until the 
turn of the century; and approximately 865,000 Puerto Ricans, who 
represent one of the newer minority groups. 

The demands for ethnic studies has been matched— both in lower 
and higher divisions of education— by cries that challenge its academic 
legitimacy. Many of the issues surrounding this issue, however, are of 
racial origin ana are the results of deprivation and neglect. The three- 
pronged attempt to improve curriculum development, dissemination 
of materials, and training programs provided in the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Act will contribute to meeting needs of both students 
and teachers, and will foster accurate historic treatment of teaching 
materials. 




jiuiKouvu niiu mo aniagiu,i , i Uiivj Uliunirtirt Dliuco 

"the earlier the correct orientation is presented, the less damage will 
be produced in the first place * • *. Hence, some ethnic studies should 
be introduced into the high schools and even primary schools and 
should become a standard part of the curriculum." (pp, 49-50) 
Efforts to correct academic incongruities that persist throughout the 
Nation are being made by at least some States. Among these are two 
States that have a long history of leadership in the field of education. 
These two States, incidentally, are California and Michigan. 

On March 12, 1964, the California State Board of Education unani- 
mously accepted a report on American history textbooks prepared by 
a panel of historians from the University o ( California at Berkeley. 
The panel had prepared an analysis of textbooks used in the California 

f nibhc schools— two for fifth grade, three for eighth grade, and two 
or high school level. 

The report points out : 

Most of the textbooks we have examined reflect views on racial 
and sectional themes that have been rejected or drastically modi- 
fied by the best of current historical scholarship. We are • * * 
concerned as citizens because these historical distortions help 
perpetuate and intensify the pattern of racial discrimination 
which is one of our society’s most serious problems * • * The 
greatest defect in the textbooks is the virtual omission of the 
Negro * * * in one book there is no account of slavery in the 
colonial period: in the second, there is not- a single word shout 
Negroesafterthe Civil War; (and) inathird • ** the narrative 
does not mention Negroes in any connection. 

Unfortunately, this type of perfunctory and casual treatment sug- 
gests that blacks are not part of America. (Meyer Weinberg, Inte- 
grated Education, Integrated Education Associates, 1969.) 

No small part of the problem is the fundamental opposition from 
faculty at all levels to any kind of program for th6 benefit of ethnic 
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ami minority groups. One of the most significant outcomes of the Eth- 
nic Heritage Studies Centers Act could well be the change of faculty 
anil staff attitudes toward those who are culturally different. Wo at 
the American Association of Junior Colleges believe that such change 
is very much in the national interest, and we thus urge enactment of 
this bill. 

As one educator notes, “History is more than a master of recreating 
the past in a mechanical, value-free way * * * (it) is actually nn exten- 
sion of human memory and experience. But if you try to make history 
jump through a hoop it was not meant to jump through, it may bite! 
Particularly if it is bad history to begin with.” (Louis P. Harlan, 
“Tell It Like It Was: Suggestions on Black History,” Social Educa- 
tion, April i9G9, p. 391.) 

To summarize, the cultural components of the American heritage 
have been buried long enough. If the mind of a people could be opened, 
we would find that most intolerance and misunderstandings are caused 
by ignorance and fear, and that the biases are almost solely based on 
cultural differences and not on the color of another person’s skin. I, as 
a professional in community college work, believe the enactment of the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act will promote a real appreciation 
of American history in its fullest sense, and will greatly enrich the lives 
of the next generation. 

Hr, Pucixski. Thank you. _ 

Mr. Mensel ? 

STATEMENT OP FRANK MENSEL, DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENTAL 

AND URBAN AFFAIRS, THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 

Mr. MexsfJj. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I wish to join Dr. Goodrich 
in his warm endorsement of the bill, and to add just a brief comment. 

I suppose we in AAJC feel such an acute concern over the attitudes 
of today’s and tomorrow’s students because our colleges are so much 
out front in tins changing society. The waves of change are pounding 
our urban colleges in particular, and pounding them hard. 

Outside the black colleges of the South, the community colleges 
carry far heavier minority enrollments than any other segment of 
higher education. In the larger cities that have community colleges, 
the campuses are bulging with the low-income and minority clienteles 
that heretofore were excluded from higher education. We can point 
to State after Stace where a single community college serves a much 
larger total minority enrollment than does the big State university: 
Pennsylvania, California, Texas, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Wash- 
ington, Florida, Maryland, and Alabama, among others. 

In some of our stronger urban community colleges, the minority 
enrollment today matches or exceeds the minority percentage of the 
metropolitan population, which represents a great stride toward mak- 
ing equal opportunity in higher education a functional reality. Such 
is the case in Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, Seattle, and Dallas, 
among others. 

Thus, staff and faculty in our colleges are under tremendous pres- 
sure from the cultural gap, and while they are growing every dav in 
their capacity to cope with it, the professionals m the neld, as well as 
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our leadership in AAJC, can see tremendous advantage in meeting 
the challenge much earlier in the education process. As a very practical 
matter, the treatment obviously has to go back to early childhood and 
the public schools. College is too late. We heartily back your bill, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Very good. Now, I was very much impressed with 
Dr. Goodrich’s statement. Much of the turmoil and misunderstanding 
that we have among the various groups of people in this country is 
based on the failure to notice and know a little more about each other. 

I was wondering, Dr. Goodrich, there have^ been some who have 
raised the question that efforts at setting up ethnic curriculums, partic- 
ularly at Berkeley and some of the otner schools, has not been very 
successful and has been phased out. Now, the statement was made be- 
fore the committee that there is a basic difference in that those par- 
ticular centers were really more political in nature rather than edu- 
cational and they ran into all sorts of problems in that particular 
concept. 

The centers proposed in this bill, of course, do not try to direct 
themselves to the political spectrum, but rather to the political aspects, 
to the historical aspects in the research that these centers would 
generate. 

I was wondering whether you would care to comment on this. I 
think this is going to have some effect on the future course of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Goodrich. I suppose it would. I might mention that some of 
the programs at the higher levels of education in the colleges did get 
into some political entanglements, but I think much of it is based on 
the deprivation and negligence on the part of many schools to recog- 
nize this area of study as a legitimate area of study, by the faculty 
especially, even now. 

Many of the courses that were included in the curriculum had lacked 
substance. They were just courses that were relabeled and the teaching 
personnel weren’t really prepared to effectively work with the course. 
I think students became disenchanted with the lack of really good will 
and good intentions to make it an academically legitimate course of 
study. I think this is true in a lot of campuses. 

I recognize what you suggest^ that many of the courses and depart- 
ments did flounder and fail, ana a lot of them disappeared completely. 
I think they did this basically because the approach was unsound. I 
think what you are attempting to do here in the bill is devise the throe- 
prong approach, as I conceive it, for curriculum development, sound 
curriculum development, based on accurate historical research by per- 
sons who know this particular area, the dissemination of the material, 
as well as providing training for persons who may act as resource 
pei'sons in the school systems. 

I think this is a very much needed operation in higher education, 
as well as the public schools. This is one reason we are here to support 
this. 

Mr. Pucinski. A survey has just been completed of student unrest 
at the high school level, and we arc impressed with the fact that a 
substantial number of the young people and the principals them- 
selves — and I think this is very important — the principals who were 
participating in this survey admitted that curriculum deficiencies were 
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a significant cause in student unvest* I believe that we, particularly, 
have a great challenge in trying to bring about ft better understanding 
among the races in this country oy knowing each other* . 

I am really appalled by the image the average white child has of 
the black person m this country* They have no concept whatever of 
tho historical backgrounds of the people who happen not to bo white, 
I think most Americans, as a matter of fact, not just the children, but 
ev'en the grown lips, see the black man in America as the one who has 
been brought in chains and that is where his life begins and ends. They 
are totally unmindful of the fantastic historical background that pre- 
dates and precedes black Americans, 

I was impressed with Secretaiy Roger’s statement on his visit to 
Africa last week when he met with some of the African leader^, and 
said that one in 10 percent of the American people trace their lineage 
and their history and ancestry to the rich cultures of Africa. 

Now, most Americans are totally oblivious that there were such cul- 
tures, They can very easily equate the rich culture of the Renaissance 
and the Italian culture and German culture and the French culture, 
but they have no knowledge at all of the culture of many of the black 
people of the country. 

It would he my hope that these centers would be able to develop this 
material. 

I recall that several years ago our committee held some hearings on 
what sort of material is available to students on black culture in this 
count ry. We found at that time it was literally nonexistent. Some ctl'ort 
has been made to change that, but some of the books that i have seen, 
while some are very good, a great many of them are very mediocre and 
really don't address themselves at all to the depth of the problem. 

Tliis is why it would be my hope that these centers would develop 
some meaningful curricula, textbooks film slides, lecture material and, 
more important, develop some teachers who would be capable of par- 
ticipating in courses like this with some expertise, and some knowledge 
on the subjects. 

But I honestly believe that one of the reasons of the great turmoil 
in America today is that people are seeking identity, and we deny them 
tliis identity. We are. in this great, noble experiment of ours, trying 
to homogenize 200 million human beings into a single mold, and it isn’t 
working and it won’t work. 

Now, until we recognize that this country is a very lovely mosaic and 
get to know each other as members of the mosaic, 1 don't think we are 
going to have tranquillity in this country. 

Dr. Goodrich. I agree, Mr. Chairman. May 1 add that in assessing 
the success or failure of the black studies p.ogram at the higher edu- 
cational level, et cetera, you see very little mention about the attitudes 
of teachers and what part it played in the success or failure of such 
programs, I suggest, as you alluded, that this is one of the key things 
that your bill centers around. It should yield some fringe benefits in 
terms of affecting faculty and staff attitudes with regard to the ethnic 
pluralism of our country, hopefully improving it. 

Mr. Pucixski. I think that one of our greatest problems today in 
education is the fact that — and, as you know, there is a great deal of 
talk about integrating teacher staffs, and I am sure that efforts are 
being made in that direction all over the country — but one of the prob- 
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lems we have is that so many of the well-meaning white teachers have 
absolutely no concept of the cultural history of the young students 
they are going to be teaching. 

They have no concept of their intellectual potential, and there is a 
tendency to just write them off as disadvantaged students— and I get 
tired of* using the word “disadvantaged” because it takes in so many 
connotations. But it would be my hope that through these programs we 
can make some significant contribution to informing teachers them- 
selves on the great opportunities that lie in that classroom, if they 
themselves know something about the cultural background of those 
wards that they have in that classroom, both black and white. 

Mr. Men self 

Mr. Mexsel. Gentlemen, this insensitivity that you referred to on 
the part of the college staff and college faculty is very definitely a 
largo stumbling block to the large white minorities in the progress and 
the adjustment they try to develop in their college experience. 

We hear so much these days about the academic deficiencies or the 
economic disadvnntngemcnt that confronts these people, and I don’t 
think that nearly enough has been said about the cultural gaps which 
these students face in trying to make their way through the typical 
American college scene. 

Unfortunately, educators have the habit of thinking the world 
should come to them, that they are the seat of infomation and y thus, 
others should come around to their point of view, necessarily. 

I think we in education have been lacking in our outreach, our 
capacity to go out beyond the boundaries of the campuses and under- 
stand the community and understand the various points of view and 
especially the various views of our culture. 

Mr. Pucixski. Well, gentlemen, I am most grateful to both of you 
for being with us this morning, and we appreciate your support for 
this bill. We hope that we can make some significant contribution with 
this legislation. I believe we can. I believe you have been extremely 
helpful in giving us a new dimension into this problem. 

Mr. Mexsel. You will make a tremendous contribution, not only to 
secondary and elementary education, but to college education if, 
through these centers, you can foster the kind of professional change 
in staff development creating the sensitivities that we, at least in the 
2-yeav college field, now recognize as so very important to our function 
and to bridging the various community gaps, cultural, economic, edu- 
cational. It is all one package as far as we are concerned, and it is hard 
to make any part of the programs succeed unless we have managed 
to bridge all of tbe gaps. # 

Dr. Goodrich. One thing that we see as very important, which the 
enactment of this bill would help to dispell, is the notion that has 
been pervasively applied to the idea of being disadvantaged—and I 
specifically use the language “culturally different” to emphasize this 
point. Educators have coined this phrase, which suggests that the 
xnacroculture has something that is more desirable than the 
microculture. We don’t agree with that, sir, and your bill supports 
this position and that of tho many black and brown persons within our 
Nation. 

Mr. PrciNSKi. I am glad you brought that up because I couldn’t 
agree with you more. 
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There are words like “culturally disadvantaged,” “melting pot,” and 
various others, which, I think, all really miss their mark. They may be 
uttered by well-meaning people, but 1 don’t believe they mean what 
they say, or at least I hope they don’t mean what they say. 

For instance, I must tell yon that I have developed a great repug- 
nance for the word “melting pot ” because that connotes to me that 
wo want to take all human beings and somehow melt them down into 
a monolith, and I don’t believe all human beings want to be melted 
down in a monolith. I think we want to retain our own individuality 
and our own self-respect, and we want people to respect us for what 
wo are and for the kind of work we are doing. 

I am very glad you brought that up because this bill does not want 
to go in that direction. 

Thank you very much. You have been very kind to give us this 
early hour, and I apologize for getting you down here so early, but, 
as I said, this is really a hectic day around here today. 

Mr. Mexsel. We appreciate your hospitality. 

Dr. Goodrich. Thank you. t 

Mr. Pucinski. Our next witness is Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., di- 
rector of the Afro-American Institute of New York University. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROSCOE C. BROWN, JR., DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 

OF AFRO-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW 

YORK, N.Y. 

Mr. Pucixskt. We are very pleased to have you here. As I have told 
the previous witnesses, this is a very hectic day because of some of 
the problems of the Rules Committee affecting our main committee. 

I am most grateful for you being with us this morning because 
it is so important to put together a record, as you well know. When 
this bill comes for final action, it is going to oe the record that the 
committee wants to look at and the report that we write on that 
record. 

Your statement, of course, will appear in its entirety in the record, 
and you may proceed in any way you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Testimony by Roscoe C. Bbown, Jb., Director Institute of Afro-American 
Affaibs New York University, New York, N.Y. 10003 

I wish to testify in support of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers bill which 
has been introduced by Congressman Roman C. Pucinski. This bill, which Is an 
amendment to the elementary and secondary education act of 1905, provides 
for grants to public and private non profit education agencies and organizations 
for the establishment and operation of Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers. 

I believe the development of Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers is an important 
recognition of the fact that in the elementary and secondary schools and the 
colleges have not adequately provided members of various ethnic groups In the 
United States with an awareness of their heritage and the heritage of the 
other ethnic and racial groups with whom they live in the poly-ethnic American 
society. While some educators maintain that adequate coverage has been given 
to various ethnic groups in the usual curriculum, evidence indicates that this 

Is Just not so. _ , 

While mention is made In some history and some literature books about the 
melting pot theory of America, the true poly-ethnic nature of the United States 
is not adequately refieeted in either history or literature. Further, the specific 
problems of each ethnic group as they have participated in the American ex- 
perience have not been adequately studied and understood, either by members 
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of the ethnic group who have lived the experiences or by members of the 
other ethuic groups who have shared or been observers of these experience*. 

It Is important that one feature of the bill provides for the development for 
use in the elementary and secondary schools with regard to ethnic heritage 
studies. The reason for this is that the persent curriculum in elementary and 
secondary schools do not provide for an organized approach to the study of 
the ethnic heritage of specific groups. Materials should be developed so that they 
can be used in n variety of situations where the heritage of a given ethnic 
group is being studied. 

The requirement of the bill that each center carry on activities related to a 
single culture or to a regional group of cultures assures that adequate emphasis 
will be placed on the various ethnic groups which have participated In the 
American society. 

It might also be desirable for several centers to be devoted to each of the 
major ethnic groups. There could be an Ethnic Heritage Studies Center In each 
state related to the major ethnic groups In each state, or in the ease of smaller 
states or states where there are a limited number of people from a given ethnic 
group, several states could join together to develop a regional center. 

The use of research facilities and personnel In college and universities is an 
important feature of the ethnic heritage studies center bill. This feature will 
have two major effects: 

(1) it will bring the expertise and scholarship of the universities and colleges 
to the study of the heritage of various ethnic groups and, (2) it will stimulate 
interest In the study of the heritage, history and culture of various ethnic groups 
In the college, 3. It is important that the bill provides for the use of the special 
knowledge of members of various ethnic groups in local communities. This is 
extremely important because the Indigenous members of ethnic groups may be 
more aware of certain aspects of their heritage than the scholars in the uni- 
versities and colleges. Members of various ethnic groups might work together 
with university and curriculum specialists In developing an ethnic studies pro- 
gram that is meaningful to the particular ethnic groups that are involved, 

I would like to respond to one criticism that is often made concerning ethnic 
studies. It is sometimes stated that such studies might lead to further differences 
between various ethnic groups. Research in sociology and psychology suggests 
that members of various ethnic groups are able to develop their optimum po- 
tential as individuals when they have a good understanding of their history 
and heritage. People who have such an understanding do not need to indulge 
In either self-defeating behaviors or extremely hostile and aggressive behaviors. 
America Is a multi-ethnic nation, and It Is important that all ethnic groups be 
aware of how they got here and what their history and contributions have been 
since they have been here. Ethnic heritage studies centers certainly will do this. 
It is consistent with the role of the school and the role of the university to par- 
ticipate In organized inquiry into the role of the various ethnic groups In our 
society. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat my support for the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Center bill. I congratulate all of those congressmen who have added 
their names as sponsors to Congressman Pucinski's bill and urge the committee 
to approve the bill. I also hope that the Congress will pass the bill and will also 
authorize appropriations so that the Ethnic Heritage Studies Center can begin 
forthwith. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Brown. I think the intent as expressed in this bill, and the 
statements that a number of people in education, sociology, and 
psychology are making about helping to create an awareness on the 
part of all Americans, but particularly black Americans, about their 
heritage, their contributions, and the circumstances of their arrival 
in America, is very important. 

The reason for this is somewhat obvious. Yet, at the same time, 
I guess it needs restatement; namely, that our curricula and our text- 
books have literally failed to mention this and, as you yourself have 
mentioned, tended" to emphasize, particularly in the textbooks, the 
“melting pot/’ theory of America and do not recognize the truly poly- 
ethnic nature of America. 
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Aside from that, the members of tho various ethnic groups, n s they 
are thrust into social interaction, do not ; mulorstan id ^ 

that affect the ethnic groups that are most contiguous to ,them^ Ihus 
you have the Black-Jewjsh anil the Polish- Jewish conflicts, et cetua. 

J I t fink II, on, ,„o two purposes hero, To help the ethiuo group 
involved to become aware of the heritage problems and also to help 
them understand the heritage and contributions of other ethnic groups 
which surround them, which helps to build tins mosaic and an under- 
standing of the mosaic and the polyethnic nature of American raety. 

Now, one of tho things that is frequently said mcnticisn of the 
ethnic studies is that they will tend to exacerbate differences between 
groupsof people, and I would maintain that the psychological and 
sociological literature indicates that this really lsnt so. . 

Any research on the schizogenesis, or the gi owing par .P I. , 5 
indicates that when people of varying points of view are biouglit 
together to discuss and understand the basis of these diff Lculties, then 
thev begin to feel better about themselves and to begin to be ablo to 
deal more realistically with the situation and with each other. 

So I think one of the important things that is implicit in H}® 
development of ethnic studies and in terms of your bid for ethnic 
heritage studies centers is the idea that when people have < g , 
solid understanding of who they are and where they came from and 
what their overall contribution to the society has been, that they do not 
indulge in these types of aggressive and hostile behaviors, and also the 
retreating self-defeating behaviors, because we know as any small per- 
centage of a minority group tends to thrust in the a SiP ff es ^' £ j j 
the usual response is to retreat, to retreat into different tjpes of 
behaviors which are not productive either to themselves or to society. 

The point, I think, is an important point ; that is, the bringing to 
bear of the expertise of the colleges. The colleges probably bear more 
responsibility for the lack of attention to ethnic studies than any 
other area of education, largely because tins has not been a particulaily 
popular area for college professors to become involved in. 

In my position as director of the Institute of Afro-American Affairs 
at NYU, one of my responsibilities is to recruit Black professors and 
to identify scholarships relating to the various areas of the Black 
community and black heritage. I find, as I am sure y°uknow,it is i vei j , , 
very difficult to identify specialists in certain areas, Black 01 \\ lute, 
and in certain areas there is literally a paucity of research and oiga- 
nized scholarly activity. This is so much so, that one of our major areas 
of emphasis of our institute, aside from developing some 50 or 60 
courses related to the Black experience, is to take the lead, which jou 
h a ve already started to do, which the bill will help us to do even better. 

For example, we have worked and we have already written— having 
had experience in writing scripts in education and also for on television 
myse if_we have taken the lead and written two very creative proto- 
type scripts dealing with a certain aspect of black history. 

* For example, one of the scripts we are dealing with has to do with 
black inventors. Most of the people aren’t aware of the fact that a man 
like Beniamin Banneker made the first clock m America and m 1<90 
was considered to be the premier scientist. As a matter of fact, 
Washington, D.C., where we are located right now, was actually 
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designed largely through the engineering and architectural efforts of 
Benjamin Banneker. 

Well, taking stories of a variety of inventors like this helps to do 
two things: It helps to let black kids and all people know that blacks 
have contributed a considerable number of things in the scientific 
arena, other than the arena of sports and entertainment which they 
are fairly well known for. On the other hand, it shows members of 
the other ethnic groups that blacks have contributed in the overall 
development of society. 

Similarly you can take any ethnic gimp. You can take the Italian 
group, the Irish group, the Polish group, et cetera, this is one teach- 
ing technique, as you look at the spectrum of inventions, you can see 
if any one of these groups were excluded from society, of their con- 
tributions were excluded from society, there would bo some real gaps 
in terms of knowledge, in terms of understanding. So wo plan to 
develop a series of films on a variety of topics which are not usually 
covered in black history and black heritage materials, in addition to 
which we plan to develop tapes. 

These are tapes which you might call “like it is tapes.” They are 
tapes which arc in a variety of ways going into the black community, 
going to the white community, going to talk to successful blacks to 
help develop a picture of what the black experience is, a picture of 
what black people want, recognizing that there is not any one thing 
that nil and every black person wants, but that again the desires of 
the black people are randomly distributed, although distributed in 
the direction of freedom and equality and self-respect, to reflect this 
in another kind of material. 

In addition, we have organized for May, a conference to which we 
are inviting all of the major publishers in the United States that 
purport to publish materials on black culture to come and discuss 
with us and with educators what the the strengths of these materials 
and what are the weaknesses of these materials. 

If you arc interested, I think th^s conference will be on May 13, 
and we can probably send an invitation to some representative of the 
committee, if they would like to attend. 

Now. obviously, the existence of ethnic heritage studies centers would 
make this type of work considerably easier because basically the way 
we have done this is by using our expertise and contacts with largely 
the media industry, to interest them m this, and to work with certain 
local school districts to interest them in using these materials and there- 
by pulling it together in that way. 

But New York University is only one of literally thousands of uni- 
versities. Whereas we are a large university and we have more black 
students than any predominantly white university we are still iust 
a small unit within the macrocosm of the college society and the public 
education a nd private education society. 

Therefore, if money were made available and these centers were set 
up throughout the Nation— and in my particular paper I have sug- 
gested that one possibility might be to work toward the guideline of 
having each State, or in areas where there is not one particular ethnic 
group that predominates, contiguous States will organize regional 
centers, and there will be several centers throughout the country de- 
voted to the black studies and several centers devoted to the Jewish 
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ethnic background, to the Catholic, Polish, Greek, et cetera, based on 
the concentrations of these various ethnic groups about the country. 

Similarly, there will bo a coordinating function provided in that 
there are several generalizations dealing with the whole nf the ethnio 
studies which could be pursued in an organized way so that wo don't 
have to continue to repeat some of the same mistakes that each of us 
have made. That is one of the reasons we are trying to share, even 
prior to the establishment of the heritage studies centers, some of our 
experiences in conferences and in papers, and things of this type. 

So I think that, in summary, the idea is quite needed, and I would 
assume that with the pervasive evidence we can put together through 
the testimony of people working in this area that there should bo no 
real opposition to the creation of these centers. 

The major argument would be that the centers would create diver- 
sity and bases of political ethnic power, but in a sense that is sort of 
canard because the Nation works around polyethnic centers anyway, 
and to help people to understand their heritage and their relationships 
to each other would tend to ameliorate some of these differences rather 
than to exacerbate them. 

Mr. Pucinsk i. Doctor, I am very grateful for your statement, and 
it is a very comprehensive statement on how these centers would oper- 
ate and what role they would play. 

The question has been raised — and I am sure it will be raised again : 
Do we need this legislation when we have an organization like yours 
already functioning? 

We have a number of other universities that are now becoming more 
and more aware of this. Of course, m} r answer has been that this would 
give it greater emphasis and would give it official recognition, that 
indeed this is the direction we ought to be moving. 

As you have so eloquently stated, the purpose of this legislation is 
through education to bring people together and not to drive them 
further apart. If I thought for one second that this was going to lead 
to divisiveness, then I assure you that I would not be sponsoring this 
legislation. 

I3ut as has been stated previously by Dr. Goodrich and by yourself 
and other witnesses, it is quite apparent to me that the greatest single 
gap in human relations in this country todav is that here we are, 200 
million Americans, literally strangers to each other. It is an amazing 
thing how little Americans know about each other as citizens and as 
neighbors and as friends and coworkers, and as everything else. 

The more amazing thing is how difficult it is for a teacher to find 
any material when she wants to teach the children something. My 
daughter is a schoolteacher. She teaches the seventh grade, and she 
had a rather polyethnic group of youngsters. She has tried to find 
material that she could use to sort of let these youngsters know each 
other a little bit better; let the Irish kid know something about the 
Italian and Polish and Negroes, and let the others know something 
about the others, and it is really amazing how you can search and not 
find anything, 

I was very pleased to hear you talk about the film strips and the 
are turning more and more to the use of neliotrcpic 
It seems to me the real strength in this bill is in 
that kind of visual education. I think we can do 
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more with that than with anything. We arc already seeing the results 
of visual education, and it b so subtle wo arc not even aware of it, 
but it is there, such as the big change in advertising in America. 

Dr. Brown. Well, the effect on smoking, for example. 

Mr. Pucixski. I was thinking when using it for the first time in 
the history of this country, non whites in advertising, all of a sudden 
millions of Americans get a whole different impression of their non- 
white citizens of America, and you never saw that before. Youngsters 
who grew up with one concept of the black man are now suddenly 
discovering a whole new spectrum of concepts. This is a tiny pebble 
in the overall picture of trying to understand each other better in this 
country. That is why I am very pleased to have your experience and 
the fact that you are now running such an institution. 

But I was wondering, would you cure to comment on what your 
answer is to those who ask if this is necessary ? 

Mr, Brown. Well, I was thinking about that. Of most of these 
units, I would say that ours is one of the most advanced, having been 
organized only within the past year or so. 

Unfortunately, although not in your ease, generally black studies 
programs are formed in response to some type of political pressure 
from the students, black students demanding recognition of their 
existence in a predominantly white university, where in some in- 
stances there had been three or four, there are now a hundred. 

As I said, New York University lias the advantage of having sev- 
eral thousand black students and perhaps 25,000 black graduates, and 
we went into it in a very different way, even prior to the planning of 
such an institute. 

However, as I am sure you are aware and have heard from college 
professors up and down the fine, private universities are under con- 
siderable pressure, as are public universities, and in order to set up an 
institution of this type, it requires two tilings : One is a preordering of 
priorities, which means certain things aren’t done and other things are 
in creating your funding from scattered sources. 

We are fortunate in that wo have some private philanthropists to 
help us get started, and we have also been fortunate in a sense in util- 
izing the contacts that I and some of my staff members have. 

We have been able to interest the media in doing some of these 
things. However, what we could do would be extended greatly by 
having some type of program support that we could count on which 
woula allow us to expand both our research efforts and also our de- 
velopmental efforts more extensi vely. 

I think the model for what is preposed here is really a model that 
goes all the way back to the National Defense Education Act where 
certain areas that were considered of importance to society became 
focused on and became funded and were able to be done in a more 
organized way. 

Our Experience With Federal Support for Science and Guidance 
Education Shows What Can Happen 

Not that science education wasn’t taking place prior to NDEA or 

g uidance education, but as a result of this, I know, at New York 
diversity we had three guidance institutes to train guidance coun- 
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fcelors for the inner city. As a result, whereas \vc may have been train- 
ing 15 or 20, in about a" 3 -year span we trained about 100 and were able 
to do it at even a more effective level, a full-time study, et cetera. 

Similarly, whereas my staff and I, and a few people we hire on a 
per diem basis, work on writing materials and developing films, if we 
liad more support, we would bo able to extend our staff commitment 
somewhat, to be able to try more creative tilings. 

For example, we are using our students in the film arts department 
to help develop these materials. Now, some of this u very rudimentary 
because these are students. In fact, if we were able to have centcre of 
this type, whereas I would certainly want students involved, I would 
also want some professional technical specialists involved so that 
the quality of the materials could come out a little better. 

Similarly, when you move into the whole question of integrating 
curriculum materials, kindergarten through grade 12, there is a need 
for pretesting and getting out into the school. Whereas we have had 
some help from some, there are some others who are reluctant. 

I would say another important factor is that an act of this typo 
provides for evaluation, and whereas evaluation and research is some- 
thing that colleges do anyway, and wo want to continue to do this 
on our materials, an organized evaluation, where you build into 
your budget as you develop your curricular materials, 5 or 10 percent 
of your budget goes for subsequent evaluation because we know from 
experience with a variety of other areas that what you think works 
just by intuition doesn't necessarily work. 

You can work out the most beautifully planned program with beauti- 
ful pictures and nice words, and so on, and I can come up with some- 
thing that is much rougher that works better. Maybe it is something 
that the kids develop themselves with some line drawings that are 
not quite so beautifully done. This is something that requires the 
type of insight that can only be gained by having some professional 
people working on this overtime. 

So I think the argument, whenever you are dealing with the 
budget, and so on, there is always the argument: Does this need to 
be done? I think obviously it is a national priority, and I think in 
terms of the cost of mobilizing the resources, it is pretty clear that 
this can best be done by having some type of Federal support and 
moneys that would cover a wide spectrum of things. It would also 
make it possible for it to be programed. 

For example, as you critique your various centers, maybe one center 
might be focusing on one particular kind of approach and another 
might be focusing on another kind of approach, whereas we wouldirt 
be doing exactly the same thing. Maybe we would be doing some of 
the same tilings. We could test them out and compare some of oar 
results. 

I think this represents certainly, a clear recognition of the needs 
and is one that really should not be too difficult to defend if we can 
gain agreement on the philosophical point that dealing with the ethnic 
heritage of the people in our country is important, and I doubt 
seriously if anybody in his serious mind could say that being aware 
of the ethnic heritage of our people is not important. This includes 
looking at the plusses as well as the minuses. 
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So many people say black studies is a way of glorifying blacks and 
creating a now position for all. My theory is to tell it like it is. “Like 
it is” has some tilings that are positive and some things that are nega- 
tive. Probably most things about ethnic groups are positive. On the 
other hand, there are some crucial positions we need to have discussed 
and evaluated. , . . 

For example, in terms of black studies, the position of Looker JL. 
Washington vis-a-vis the position of W.E.B. Dubois, at the turn of 
the century, is a perfectly legitimate area of inquiry. Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s position was economic development first, then social equality, 
and W.E.B. Dubois’ position of moving toward social and intellectual 
equality first was right, and I think a good program of black studies— 
and I shouldn’t say a good program— 1 should say a program of black 
studies that attempts to meet the needs of the black people and other 
people would deal with these issues and would point up the plusses on 
either side of these issues. 

I really believe that this is something that can be done in every area 
using the appropriate people with appropriate expertise. 

Mr. Pucinski. Well, that is an excellent statement. 

Dr. Brown, I have to go to another meeting. I am going to conclude 
the meeting here. I just want to add my gratitude for your taking the 
time to come down here. I think that your experience in this field 
enriches our testimony and our record here because you are working 
with it. You know what the problem is. You are able to give it a new 
dimension and understanding, and I am most grateful for you taking 
the time to come down here. 

I will now turn the meeting over to Congressman Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Brown, may I also add my comment to the testi- 
mony that I have heard. Although I came in rather late, I apologize 
for that. But I have read the statement and I have also listened to 
your testimony very carefully. 

I certainly agree with you in what you have said. There is one as- 
pect of the hill that has caused mo some trouble, and I am quite sure 
it has been troublesome to others ; that is, whether or not the estab- 
lishment of these centers, keeping in mind that the appropriation is 
a very inadequate one, tno $10 million the first fiscal year and $20 
million the subsequent year, and assuming that only a few centers 
could possibly be established under that funding, then the question 
arises whether these centers could bo confined to a single culture or to 
a single group or whether or not they would address themselves to the 
entire American culture and discuss this from the viewpoint of what 
has been the role of each ethnic group in the American culture rather 
than, let us say, breaking down into, let us say, a Polish center, a Jew- 
ish center, a Black-studies center, and so on. 

There are some of us who are somewhat reluctant to break these 
centers down and devote one center to one particular culture, particu- 
larly in view of the fact there isn’t enough money to go around, 
and at the same time recognizing or believing that the American cul- 
ture is really a sum total of all of these individual cultures. _ 

I know that you have touched on this, but I think the bill needs 
some clarification. As a coauthor of the bill, I am speaking as to the 
wording of the bill to make it actually say what the discussion has ac- 
tually lTeen; that is, are we drifting into a setting up of separate cul- 
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tural centers, or are we talking about one or two or several centers in 
which t ho various cultures are going to be combined under one roof ? 

Dr. 13 row x. I can respond to that. First of all, 1 have some idea ot 
what it takes to run a center of this type, and you are right when you 
say that $10 million would not allow for the development of a large 
number of centers. I would surmise that if you could get 15 to 20 cen- 
ters out of that, that would be a lot. 

I personally believe in relating ethnic studies, having had some ex- 
perience with this — as a matter or fact, just last Thursday 1 was work- 
ing with a school system which is trying to approach this qucsdon 
of ethnic studies with what they call a multiethnic curriculum^ I was 
one of the people involved in the black aspect of the multiethnic cur- 
riculum and, as a result, had an opportunity to talk to the various 
people involved. 

In terms of the curriculum itself, I would concur that over a time 
since in the curriculum, the relationship and the contribution of each 
ethnic group should be considered. However, I would maintain that 
in the development of curriculum materials, it is ideally going to be 
difficult for one center to undertake to develop materials. For example, 
in the Xew York City area where I live. We have ethnic groups in 
New York City, but the major ones in numbers are the blacks, und 
Puerto llicans, the Jews, the Irish, the Italians, the Germans, and a 



few other groups. 

For example, we have a substantially large Greek community and a 
substantially Ukrnnian group, et cetera. Even if we were to get an 
ethnic study center, we would nave to make some decisions as to which 
one wo would include or nor, otherwise the money that is available 
and the resources that you can mobilize make your efforts so very thin 
that they are not meaningful. 

Therefore, I would opt for something along the linos, as I suggested 
in my piper, of several centers throughout the country devoted to 
black* studies several centers, a given number devoted to Jewish, or 
Italian, or Irish, or what have you. 

Then I suggested that there might be some coordinating mechanism 
w hereby maybe one center or another center is responsible for eoordi- 
nai ing materials that are produced in other centers and approaches 
|icenu«e from a pedagogical standpoint, materials are just, a sort of 
first s top in leaching. Onre yon have the materials, there is the question 
of bow do von me them. How could yea articulate various phases of 
the curriculum with the other! What type of experience is outside 
of the classroom, outside of the school, that is related to what yon are 
doing in vonr teaching. So there is another whole process there — how 
you use lb is. 

Hut obviously one of the first stena--or the first step — is to identify 
vonr objective and prepare materials. 

So I would propose the wording of the bill lie clarified to suggest 
that the ethnic heritsp? studies centers be limited, I would say, essen- 
tially to one ethnic group. If. for certain particular reasons, a given 
commmiil v might feel they can handle two, I would say that might be 
all right, fiut, once von get past there, I would say given this number 
with the resources that will be available to deal with too many more 
would attenuate the overa'J proposition and, to a certain extent, even 
perpetuate something the bill aims to get away from: that is, the 
"melting pot” theory. 
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We talked about this in school, so we can rock with it a little — today 
is Irish day, toinoiTOw is Polish day, and t lie next day is Black day. 

Now, that is sort of an extension of the proposition, but the thine 
is, if you are going to deal with these cultures, you have to deal with 
these in an organized fashion. You have to haVe a whole to do it — 
a beginning and an end. I shouldn't say “end” because we don't want 
to end any culture, but it should^ have a continuity where one point 
relates to another ix)int, and I think this is a very important insight. 

As I rend the bill — and, of course, I was bringing my own bias into 
my reading — I didn't interpret it that a given center would cover 
several ethnic groups, bet- now as I reread it more carefully, as it is 
proscrilicd in a particular way, this could happen. 

1 would certainly urge that we limit the concent nit ion and then dis- 
tribute these with all of the machinations that this involves, of course, 
around the country so that (here are a number of centers dealing with 
a number of ethnic groups of necessity, distributed geographically 
where most of these ethnic gixm|is might be, 

Mr. IIawkivs, Well, I think perhaps the bill does say what you had 
just said on page 2, line 25, and continuing over to page 3. The bill 
does say that each such center shall carry on activities relating to an 
individual culture or group of cultures. This is exactly t lie* language 
that troubles some of us. 

In fx)S Angeles, for example, would the center that is to lx* estab- 
lished be black studies, one of the major ethnic groups f Would it l>o 
for the Spanisli-Americnn culture, another prominent ethnic group? 
Would it be for tbo oriental culture, or many of flic oriental groups 
and, if not, on all of these! Would tncre l>e competition among them, 
a rivalry among them, to get t he money, a limited amount of money, 
and would they, therefore^ lx? placed under |>oliticnl pressures fiom 
these, groups competing with each other and in this wav. in a sense, 
creating some animosity, creating some ill feeling lx?eausc one group is 
selected rather than the other group! 

This happens in every Federal program of assistance to local groups 
and local groups say, well, if this group gets the money, we are 
entitled to an equal amount, et cetera. There is couqieVition for 
too little money. 

This hns l>een encouraged on the wot coad with the Mexican* 
Americans for example, Having gone through Ihistyjieof exjierience, 
this is (he thing some of us are somewhat fearful of, unless we attempt 
to meet that problem head on and meet it now and nice! it in (his 
bill, that we are just, going to continue this typeof feeling. 

That is the reason for trying to get it down to something specific 
and with a clarified approach. 

I)r. Brown*. Could I follow on that! 

Mr. Hawkins, Yes. 

Dr. Brown. I am clearly aware of the problems, having worked 
with some of the decentral iVed moneys, et cetra. I would say that the 
counter to that is to say a given community can have an ctluiic studies 
center and to get * amount of money. Hi ally all we are doing there 
is to bump the problem down ^ little bit to avoid some of tin ?>oliticaI 
clashes. 

Whereas from a standpoint of jiolitical strategy this might not lie 
the most logical way or efTeclive way of handling it. I think (hat some 
prioritieshave to be established. 




I think — and I know this is very, very dangerous from a standpoint 
of getting support for a bill at this point— that identifying, by some 
definition, a concentration of ethnic peoples in a given area, *10,000, 
50,000 100,000, what have you, ana by means of census, we can 
identify % number of concentrations, and on the basis of that con- 
ceivably you could work out a certain proportion of your centers which 
would bo devoted to a black culture* certain proportions to the Jewish 
culture and eoittmi proi>ortions to tlie Italic i culture, et cetera. Then, 
from the typical way that grants are obtained, invite universities, 
private corporations, foundations, and what have you, to submit pro- 
posals for carrying out these pai*ticular studies, , 

Obviously, since you have the Spnnish-Ameriean population on t wo 
sides of the Nation, certainly one would be in the Eastern part of the 
country and one would be in tbo Western part of the country* 

Certainly since you have blacks concentrated in two major areas, 
one would be on the Eastern side and one would be on the Western side, 
and so on. 

Now, this does reouire some more research and some snecification 
that might make the bill somewhat unpalatable because it clearly then 
delineates what your intention is and that is to look at the ethnic 
heritage of concentrations of people throughout, and then possibly 
one or two centers might have the responsibility for coordinating these 
materials, very much like the ERIC, the educational research. That 
is one model. 

There would be a model that I would be inclined to opt for. 

A second model might be a model whereby the centers are allocated 
on some tyj>e of geographical population based in terms of the total 
numbers of ethnic populations there, with the requirement then that 
in their proposals tiny show how proportionately they will deal with 
each of theethnic groiipsthat a reinvolved. 

Now, having had the opportunity to budget my own o|>erfttion on a 
verv minimalJeveh I can tell you that a manageable budget for just 
dealing with something in black studies that does the kinds of things 
,ve are concerned with runs $500,000 or $600,000 and that doesn’t in- 
clude whatever the appropriate overheads there are, et cetera. So if my 
operation, which is essent iftlly dealing with A fro-Ainericans, Africans, 
and people of African descent in the Caribbean, which deals with 
some of the Puerto Ricans and West Indian peoples and to expand that 
to dcAl with New York City, for example, the Irish croup, the Jewish 
group, the Italian croup, the German group, would require a budget 
of maybe sixfold, a budget of $3 million. 

So that by the time yon do that and expect to get any meaningful 
type of concentration Vou have really concentrated your efforts into 
one particular unit and, of course* accelerated the competition. 

I am not one of these |>eop!o wlm lxdievrs that one institution is that 
much vtter than another, I think XYV is a good institution, hut I 
think there are other institutions which could also do a good job. but 
in terms of one additional objective and that is to stimulate within th^ 
colleges concerns for ethnic studies. In my opinion, if we involved 
18 universities, rather than three, or 18 foundations rather than three, 
we would have made a sendee. 

So t have suggested t wo models which could stand up under a locical 
scrutiny for dividing this money, but my own oj>t would be to focus 
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again on the intention of having the centers deal with one ethnic 

O and then work out some type of allocation on some type of ethnic 
ution basis. Of course, this means that at least one center deals 
with one particular group and another ethnic group, and perhaps the 
largest visible ethnic minority group in our society is the black group, 
would probably have the larger number. This is the way I would opt 
for it, but I can see that it would come under fire. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are you saying that it should be separated physically 
as to location, that it would not be possible to, let us say, separate 
them on the same campus and combine them with some coordinating 
agencies on the top. but located on the same campus 1 

Dr. Brown 1 , Well, yon could combine them with some coordinating 
agency at the top, In one of the universities in New York City they are 
trying to do this. I know from experience. The problem is just 
bucked down one level and it raises some serious Questions. I am cer- 
tainly opting for coordination, but I guess I am opting for manageable 
unit s so that we don’t have this problem. 

My institute deals witli Afro-Americans. I am certainly concerned 
with the whole Spanish-American, Puerto Rican-Spanish groups, and 
we are already working together on a number of things, but it doesn’t 
necessarily have to be in the N YD campus. Possibly the Puerto Rican 
center might be on the Brooklyn campus, and there could bo some typo 
of period consultation between contiguous centers, which in our in- 
stance we do any wav. 

But that we do not get lning up by having this obligation that 
every rent n will cover every ethnic group or the maior ethnic groups, 
I would really opt for having separate ones. In L 09 Angeles, certainly, 
you would have a black center, you would have a Spanish-American 
center and jiossibly one other. I don’t know, Maybe you would have a 
Jananese-Americaii center or Far Eastem-American center there. 
Representative Pucinski pointed out that somo people say we do go 
into touchy water when we deal with this, but our responsibility as 
educators and legislators is to face the deal with what the facts are. 

One of the roles of this bill is to bridge that gap and by dealing with 
it explicitly, I think that we bridge itpy hedging around— well, this 
is concerned with all of the major ethnic centers there. This just drops 
llie problem down one more level, and in this instance, I think the Fed- 
era I Government has some responsibility to establish some guidelines. 

Mr. Hawkins. Of course, some of us'are worried that only a small 
number of the centers will be established because there will not be 
enough money available to establish a9 many as you apparently would 
assume would be established. 

That brings us upon another question and that is, do you believe 
there would bo the possibility, and I think you hare a ? ready referred 
to this — of various institutions combining to operate the centers and, 
secondly, whether or not there would be any money available from pri- 
vate source^ foundations and others so that the* amount of $10 mil- 
lion would, in a sense, generate many times that amount of money! 

Dr. Brown. I would concur with tnat idea. The consortium idea is 
one that we have used in educational research before. For example, in 
New York Citv there is a center for urban education which i9 a con- 
sortium which Kaa on its board of directors renresenfatires of the major 
universities. They have developed a staff ana various ones of ns from 
the universities work wilh them on various projects. 
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They are sort of responsible for developing the report and handling 
the bookkeeping, but we get input from a variety of universities. In 
our institution, for example, if our Institute of Afro-American Affairs 
was designated as one of the ethnic heritage study centers for the black, 
I would definitely assume that we would work with some other units 
in and aiound the metropolitan area which are concerned about the 
whole area of black studies and Puerto Rican studies and other ethnic 
group studies. 

So I can see that we could handle this and also, as I described earlier, 
we are doing a number of things with private indust ries and the school 
system, et cetera, which wc would continue to do and possibly one cen- 
ter's funds would supplement another center's funds, so we could really 
expand our endeavors. 

I would hope that legislation wouldn't be so restrictive as some Fed- 
eral legislation has been that we can ? t merge people in the Federal 
programs with people in non-Federal programs. 

Some of our institutes have been of that type, for example. Where 
wo had a Federal institute, for example, we couldn't have our regular 
students going into it as this would push up the cost of the institute. 
If we could have had a portion of the institute, say 50 percent, Federal 
supported, and 50 percent private, this, of course, would have cut the 
Federal cost, and that is another wAy of packaging it. 

I can understand your concern About the competition for the money 
and possibly the addition of the provision (hat universities or orga- 
nizations might work cooperatively in developing the centers would 
improre the bill. A proposal for such a center might bo a way out of 
this which would keen it open enough for what I propose to hapi>on 
and yet make it legally possible for units to coalesce if, in fact, this 
is the way they want to develop their proposal. 

Mr, Hawkins. Again, Dr. Brown, I would like to thank you for your 
testimony. It has been very helpful. 

Does anyone ha ve any questions f 

The next meet ing of the committee is Thursday At 10 n.m. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

( Wh e reu i ion . a 1 1 0 r20 a .m . t he subcoimn i t tee recessed . ) 
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ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1970 

II 0 U 8 E of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
op tii e Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The general subcommittee met at 10:10 a.nu, pursuant to call, in 
room 2257, Ravburn House Office Building, lion. Roman C. Pucinski 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : HepiTsentatives Pucinski, Qme, and Ruth. 

Staff members present : John F. Jennings, majority counsel ; Robert 
Andringa, minority professional staff assistant; and Alexandra Kisla, 
clerk. 

Mr. Pucinski. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We liave six subcommittees working this morning, one next door 
and some downstairs, so our members are trying to cover as many of 
t hose committees as they can and overlap in their act ivit ies. 

We will proceed with the hearing this morning and there will be 
members coming in and going out during the proceedings. 

I would like to ask Dr. Norman Draclderj superintendent of schools 
in Detroit, and chairman of the Commission on Ethnic Bias in the 
Preparation and Use of Instructional Materials, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, if he would be good enough 
to come forth. We would like to take his statement at this time. 

Then we will move along with the other witnesses a9 we go along. 

Dr. Orachler, wo are very pleased to have you here. We nave had 
some very exciting testimony on this H.R. 14910. We feel that this pro- 
l>o?al for ethnic heritage studies centers can indeed provide the Kind 
of learning material, educational aids about the identifiable ethnic 
groups in this country which will help the local schoolteachers better 
let their students know about themselves and the community in which 
we live. 

We are very pleased to have you here this morning as chairman of 
♦he Commission on Ethnic Biasln the Preparation and Use of Instruc- 
tional Materials. I am sure vou have had a great deal of experience in 
this field. 

Your testimonv will go in the record in its entirety with whatever 
exhibits you might have at this point and then we will let you proceed 
in any manner you wish. I would suggest that perhaps we trv to allow 
ourselves as much time as possible with the questioning since Die formal 
testimony is known to us. 

WonVyou proceed in any way you desire f 
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STATEMENT OF NORMAN DRACHLER, SUPERINTENDENT, DETROIT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, REPRESENTINO THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPER- 
VISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dr. Drachler. Thank you, Congressman. 

I would like to with your permission submit for the record a longer 
statement which I entitled “Textbooks, Guardians of Oar Heritage,” 
which is very closely related to the issue and also leave with you, if I 
may, a study that bur school system has made of the treatment of 
minorities in our textbooks, because 1 e this bill which I regard as a 
very sound approach a means of buttressing some of the shortcomings 
that we have in our general American textbooks as well as those that 
concern themselves with world history. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Textbooks — Guabdxaxs or Our Heritage 1 

(By Dr. Norman Drachler, Superintendent of Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 

Mich. 

In 17SS when Nicholas Pike published his textbook, “A New and Complete 
System of Arithmetic Composed for the Use of Citltens of the United States,” 
which was Mer reprinted in many editions, he wrote In bis Introduction: 

* 4 lt mAy perhaps, by some, be thought needless, when authors are so multiplied, 
to attempt publishing anything further In arithmetic, as It may be Imagined that 
there can be nothing more than the repetition of a subject already exhausted.” 

In 1970. nearly two hundred years after Pike’s publication textt»oks find In- 
structional materials are still a subject for disagreement and debar*. 

1 want to express at the vpry outset my appreciation to the American text- 
book Industry for It* accomplishment* and to underscore that, although I am 
primarily concerned today with some of the shortcoming* In American textbook*, 
my remarks are n<>t aimed solely at publishers. We, as educators, are equally 
responsible If teaching material* do not fully meet sound educational objectives. 

Textbook criticism is not new. For the past century there have been continuous 
demand* for studio* and recommendations about Improving text*, as there have 
been about Improving school*. It Is because the textbook Is such an Important 
educational tool that we take time to evaluate Its strengths and weaknesses. 
One privilege that all Americans hold In common Is the right to criticise any- 
governors, school superintendents and others— so we are In 

good company. 

During the 19th century, the chief concern* about textbooks dealt with sec- 
tionalism and religious difference*. A Detroit newspaper In the 1&50*, for exam- 
ple, proudly advertised school textbooks "rrinted In the midwest and not in 
New England,” and throughout the lDth century, Catholic* protested the content 
of American readers and history book*. 

No one knows better than publishers the difficulty of producing a book that 
will on the one hand conform to the high standard* that each editor seeks and. 
on the other, still please a majority of the customer*. A review of the rarbm* 
articles and doctoral dissert* I loti s reveals the concern* that Catholic*, Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian*. Germans Jew*, Daughter* of the American Revolution, labor, 
utilities. National Association of Manufacturer*, and others hate had over what 
Is said in the textbook. If Negroea or Jews are complaining today, they are 
simply among those who stepped last In Hr*. 'Itiey have accnltnrated by row 
and know that they too have a right to complain. 

Back In 1933 an author of an American hlsfory text wrote In Beale* "Are 
American Teacher* Freer : 

M In frying to guard against criticism aid opposition, authors are driven to 
slna of omission and con* mission. One puts In topic* that he thinks of no im- 
portance because he knows they will he demanded and that be will have to 
Insert them hv revision. Contrariwise, be suppresses pertinent If not essential 
details knowing that the Inclusion of certain matter would cause him trouble. 



t Adapted by t%e attw from a rpcetli lives it a Ban tell Host laititat*. 
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I believe that textbooks in U.S. history could be made much simpler, and perhaps 
more interest tug, for children and more teachable for teachers If the authors 
were not subjected to a thousand Inhibitions. And, if any author tells you he 
Is not influenced by such pressure, that he tells the ‘truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth* as far as he knows it, don't you believe him. He is a com 
scions or unconscious liar.’* 

It Is important to distinguish between the textbook of 1070 and those of 
1916 or even HHO. Although certain elements of discrimination still continue In 
textbooks, some of today's critics are still complaining about condition* that no 
longer exist. Historic as well as current grievances still prevail. 

The textbook stereotype of the 19th century — unfortunately — still remained 
as part of the school diet In the first half of the 20th century. Many will re* 
member that the Indian was depicted as either "blood thirsty and gavage” or, 
as McGoffy referred to him, "a noble son of nature.** We read too about the 
"menace of Oriental immigration/* and recall the Irish being characterised for 
"their acknowledged pugnacity— and that Improvident restlessness,” and nu- 
merous other instances of stereotyping. 

In various sections of our nation Spanlsh-Americana and Indians have re- 
cently complained about their image In American textbooks. They resent not 
merely the omission of their cultural contributions, but also the outworn ref- 
erences to the "greed and cruelty of the Spanish colonial program* or to the 
prejudicial accounts of Indian-white relationships. 

After World War I Germany emerged In texts aa being "crafty, cruel, design- 
ing and militaristic.” And the so-called "new immigrants**— the Poles* the Jews, 
the Russians, the Italians, and others arriving from southern and eastern 
Europe after 1830 — were and often still are referred to in such negative terms 
as “hordes," "swarms/* "ignorant," and the like. Generally treated much better 
In our texts were the French. Americans, It seems, never forgot Lafayette, al- 
though I note that in dealing with modern France we are making some attempts 
to forget General DeOaulle. 

The concern over textbooks reflects the dilemma of public education. America* 
K is true, was a heterogeneous society from our early days, but public educa- 
tion was primarily Influenced by a strong Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, rural orienta- 
tion. Personally, I think this hegemony healthy for a young school system, 
since It prevented fragmentation and helped to unify our nation. However, after 
our nation became firmly established, we failed to re-examine our needs and 
make adjustments in accordance with them. 

As one reviews the history of American public education and Us Uteratare of 
the past 100 years, three stages seem to emerge : 

1. Up until 1850 we said : "After all, this Is a Protestant nation." 

2. From 1850 until 1900 the refrain was: "After all, this is a Christian na- 
tion” (Although many Catholica believed that "Christian” still meant 
"Protestant”). 

S. From about 1900 we have said : "After all, this Is a religious nation”— 
hut wo are indefinite as to whose religion. 

It Is time to recognise In our schools and In our textbooks that America is, after 
alt, a pluralistic society. Both within our nation and on a worldwide scale there 
Is this need for a new look at our school programs and at our teaching materials. 
But, first tet us examine some of our shortcomings. 

Primarily there are three areas for concern : 

t. OMtSStOXS 

1 do cot want our textbooks to be a telepbooe directory of Oathotlca, Negroes, 
Jews, Foies In the United States. I do, however, bellere that acts and deeds 
of minority groups that hare contributed to the dynamics of American society 
should be represented. I appreciate the selective process facing each editor but 
let us ex /mine carefully what we rfo include and compare It with some of the 
important Us net and events that we omit. 

Although there Is a great deal about America’s heritage and history that we 
can Justly be proud of, a case can be made that our history has not fully matched 
our heritage. Thus, if onr students are to be Intelligent advocates of our demo- 
cratic creed, they must, particularly at the high school level, understand our 
shortcoming* as welt a* onr accomplishments. They cannot "stow” on history 
Noks that reflect a society bused on the Intelligence level of our western movies, 
where the world Is slmpH*tloaHy divided Into "good” and "bad” characters. 
Adolescents need bread, not paWu®, for maturity. 
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Most text*, with few exceptions, do not give proper attention to the growth, 
accomplishment, and support of the public school system. Our children learn very 
little about the contribution that taxes make to society and its institutions such 
as schools, and grow up on the folklore that we need not worry about prices, 
since competition will adjust costa— but “beware of the politician or school offi- 
cial who ‘wastes' the tax dollar." 

When in 1963 and 1964 the U.S. Supreme Court decisions on prayer and Bible 
reading were announced, one could find very little In high school textbooks which 
would enable students to gain a proper perspective of this controversial issue fac- 
ing America. Yet we have a rich, exciting and impressive record on church-state 
history that is largely unknown to teachers and students. 

Gladys WJggln of the University of Maryland summarises, in the following 
paragraph, her discussion of American textbooks : 

"while professional educators have been developing education for nationalism, 
textbook writers have been creating images of America and the good American. 
They have helped to enforce such national symbols as the flag, the Constitution, 
and heroes. They have painted the ideal AdjcHch and American partly through 
contrast with and comparison to other countries and peoples. The deepest Identi- 
fication has been with selected European peoples; some of the Europeans plus 
the remainder of the world have remained outside the American pale. Thus have 
the textbook writers, along with the legislators, the courts, and the professional 
educators, created a United States and Americans to people It." f 

My plea is that we re-txamlne our texts and our history — not to distort the 
truth or to conceal shortcomings — but to re-evaluate the question, "Who Is an 
American — and what is a worthy American deedY’ if we do that then 1 am cer- 
tain that more children in our urban schools will achieve through the text a sense 
of identity with our natiou— and a feeling of worthiness and dignity so essential 
to learning. 

ll. irpoATixo TExraooKS 

There is a vast literature which is critical of the interpretation of American 
history contained in our texts. Let me mention In lasslcg that books tloaliijg 
with science have done a much better job of updating Information than have the 
social studies books. Despite the aforementioned abundant scholarship that has 
for some time been critical of our 19th Century viewpoints on American history, 
our children are still taught outdated concepts of American Ufe. 

Allow me to cite from a report by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. A panel of six American historians, members of the History Department 
of the University of California, were asked several years ago to review the Ameri* 
can history textbooks that are most widely used in California and to evaluate 
these from the standpoint of their treatment of the Negro. In their introduction, 
the authors state: 

"Always and everywhere our children should be told the truth, and the whole 
truth, as near as the best current scholarship can bring us to this elusive quality. 
This means, among oth^r things, not obscuring the harsher aspects of the truths 
the fact that Negroes entered American society as slaves, the brutalities of sla- 
very, the racism of the Keconst ruction and post-Heeonst ruction era, and the 
continuing depth and harshness of the problem of segregation and discrimina- 
tion." 

"In the light of these general principles, the greatest defect In the textbooks 
wo bare examined Is the virtual omission of the Negro. As several of the 
individual reports point out, the Negro does not *exlsf In the books. The 
authors of the books must know that there are Negroes In America, ami have 
been since 1619, but they evidently do not care to mention them too frequently. 
In one book there Is no account of slavery in the Colonial period; in a second, 
there is not a single word alout Negroes after the Civil War; In a third (com- 
posed of documents and substantive chapters), the narrative does not mention 
Negroes In any connection. 

"As Ralph Ellison’s novel, 'Invisible Man' demonstrates, whites frequently 
do not ‘see* Negroes. But Negroes are Americans: their history I* part of 
American History. They need to be Ven* In textbooks. What Is especially Im- 
portant is that Ihe discussions of Negroes appear as an integral part of the took. 
Perfunctory or casual treatment may Imply that Negroes are not part of 
America." 

» g**C*ue* An Wtifwlctl /nfcr/re Awfrfro* grft raffan. hj 
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HI. SENSITIVITY 

I recognize that no one groui» am claim a monopoly on sensitivity ; nevertbe- 
less, textbook authors and publishers simply cannot afford a lark of it Ou :* 
textbooks contain many statements about minorities which ore, in some In- 
stances, incorrect, and, In others, improper. 

The treatment of Negroes In our textbooks has been discussed In a number 
of doctoral dissertations and articles and need not be reiterated. In addition 
to the continuance of the stereotype, the lack of sensitivity Is striking* In a 
l>opu1ar book published in 1961 for Grade 6 on American history, the author 
Infonnn the reader that students learn some of the "be&utfiul songs called 
spirituals” which "the Negro has given us.” This Is n textbook for all American 
children taught In cities with 40 per cent or more of Ihe children black. Who 
arc the "us”? A minority child often begins In school with a negative self- 
Image. If this child Is to develop motivations for learning, the textbook writer 
and the teacher must find ways to Improve the self-image of this child. He must 
be treatod with dignity. He must be able to associate with the events and people 
In Ihe hook. And he too must achieve an awareness and a sense of pride from 
the fact lhat Ills ancestors have contributed to the making of our nation. 

Alienation Is not caused only through history or literature books. I have 
recently examined a number of books dealing wJlh careers, grooming, and so 
on. There arc hundreds of photographs, yet rarely do we find a Negro face In 
Miese career books. If these texts would contain only pictures of boys, we would 
Immediately condemn them as being unsuitable for mixed classes. Why should 
they contain only photographs of white youngsters? 

My prize example of Insensitivity In textbooks concerns an arithmetic book. 
About five years ago when I wa* an assistant superintendent, I was asked by 
Ihe superintendent to look Into a complaint dealing with an arithmetic text 
It was a supplementary paperback used In our schools and published by ft large 
national publisher. When I met with the rents* group, and tbelr attorney 
opened the booklet to the first page, the object of their criticism, I was shocked 
to see at Ihe top of the page a drawing of a black person sitting In a coal truck 
and a black |>erson shoveling coal. The heading below the drawing was "Anios 
and Andy do Arithmetic.” And this was a book which was printed In 1961, seven 
years after the Supreme Court decision 1 

As I listened to the attorney rake us over the coals for our lack of sensitivity, 
I turned to page 12 and came across this problem : 

"Once upon a time a ship was caught In a severe storm. It looked as If Ihe 
ship, its crew, and SO passengers would be tost. In order to save the ship and 
Its crew*, the captain decided that one-half of the passengers would hare to be 
thrown overboard. There were 15 Christians and 15 Turks aboard the ship . . . 
Now the captain was a Christian. So he arranged the 30 passengers In a big 
circle . . . and announced lhat he would count the passengers and that every ninth 
one would be thrown overboard. 

"The question was: how could the 15 Christians and 15 Tnrks be placed In the 
circle so that all the Turks would be thrown overboard and then all of the 
ChrMIans would be saved V 

The latler problem gave me an opportunity lo assure the parents and their 
attorney that Ihe book fn question was Insensitive to mankind, not only to black 
I*x>ple, and that It would be removed Immediately from all our schools. When 
Ihe booklets began to pour In lo my office, my secretary happened to open one 
to the first pag*\ Now, Hits was a 1902 edition and, evidently by then the pub- 
lisher had hired a consultant. The drawing on page one had been changed! A 
white man was now sitting In the truck and a white man was shoveling the 
coal. And— the new heading was: "Jake and Zeke do Arithmetic.” Sadly, even 
Iw Ihe revision. Ihe stereotype remained ! 

Many of our children are descendants of immigrants who came to this country 
after IS$0. The trealment of the immigrants In many of our texlbooks still 
reflects some of the biases which brought about the discriminatory immigration 
quota laws that most responsible Americans and all American president? bate 
rejected. We continue to stress the illiteracy of the newcomers while we gloss 
over our own na the illiteracy. A question by the elder Kennedy, father of our 
former president. I* most apt. "How long do we have to live in this country 
before yoti stop calling u? Irish-AmericansT he asked. 

Gladys Wiggin, quoted previously, sums op the treatment of certain Immigrant 
groups i 
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"In modern as In earlier texts the United States was the asylum for the 
oppressed But authors pointed out that making these poor benighted folk into 
good Americans had been no mean task. Some were ignorant, and ignorance was 
equated with worthlessness and therefore dangerous. Many came from the less 
desirable parts of Europe. If immigrants came from Northern Europe, the 
movement into this country was commended. In texts being used as late as the 
1940s, Northern Europeans made better Americans than did Immigrants from 
other parts of the Continent Those who came after 18SO were often described * 

as “waves, 1 * “swarms,” or ‘hordes.” Anglo-Saxons {pre-18S0 migrants) had * 

stability of character— not those who came after the crucial date. Italians, 

Hungarians, and Poles, according to one text, were slow to become Americans. 

“In relatively recent anthologies, Scandinavians were overrepresented. But 
there was little attention paid to Italians, Greeks, and other non-Anglo-Saxons. 
Italian-Amerlcans were represented in these texts only by dialect stories. They * 

were Ignored in short stories and novels. To enforce the particular character of 
the American, only solidly “American” names were used to designate countrymen. 

“However, Americans wished to share their good fortune with the unfortunates. 

To them the United States offered free land and the blessings of liberty. In turn, 
some of them made substantial contributions to the prosperity of this country. 

Such behavior was no more than right. It was the duty of these favored people 
to become faithful citisens of the country which gave them so much. In school 
and college texts of the IWOs, the melting pot was still the Ideal solution for 
building an American nation. Conformity of behavior to a presumed American 
pattern waa preferred to diversity In unity ” 1 

• • • • • • • 

Since World War II educators and textbook writers have given greater 
attention to the treatment of minority groups In our textbooks. It Is obviously 
a challenge wherein we must re-cducatc ourselves as well as others; wherein 
we must look at all of American society, as well a a at ourselves; and wherein 
we must then make the commitment to minority groups fully and comprehensively 
and not offer mere tokenism. Minority groups cannot be simply glossed over 
with the Inclusion of a photograph of a Negro, or a Jewish synagogue. We must 
concern ourselves with the issues and contributions reflecting tbe various minority 
groups that make up America. 

In order to do this, publishers will need to widen tbe backgrounds and 
experiences of their consultants, and educators must do the same. In his recent 
study, The Protentant Btt*bUihmcnt--ArUtocri>Cf or Coitef— BaltxeU makes the 
point that up until about 18S0 the Protestant establishment in this country 
maintained an open door In so far aa talent and ability were concerned. Then, 
fearing that the early influence's which they cherished were about to be destroyed, 
suspicious of the change that was taking place in our total society— there crept 
Into this establishment the unfortunate concept of a caste society. Men like 
Theodore Roosevelt, Elliott of Harvard, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, accord* 

Ing to BalUell, departed from this concept of caste and returned to the genuine 

idea of the type of genuine aristocracy which looked upon people based on their . 

Individual merits, rather than on their national, religious, or racial background 

These were the values which contributed to the greatness of these men and 

America was richer for it . . „ 4 , 

While we are engaged in correcting the omissions, outdated facta and the In- 
sensitivities in our Instructional materials, we will concurrently become Involved 
in the broader and more important task of developing, strengthening, and ful- 
filling cultural pt ural Ism In our American aodety, S Plmrihue tfaim does not 
necessarily suggest a disregard for diversity. An Individual may fare well with 
several loyalties — provided these are not In conflict Horace Kallen and others 
have sdvocated cultural pluralism — not as a mere luxury — but as ibe fulfillment 
of the American Idea. 

The concept of cultural pluralism obviously calls for a separate and more 
comprehensive treatment Briefly, hdwerer, it is an area which win Increasingly 
occupy American educator*. Oolin Greer In the January 1909 issue of tbe rctfcAcr# 

Colkye flecof#, for example, calls for an American that will “not retreat Into 
the Angloeonformlty of melting pot Idealogy nor tbe Americanism of cultural 
pluralism, but an American which Is sensitive to the Individual inside the cate- 
gories.” The Issue is also alluded to In the April 1969 Issue of Socfaf IMaoelfo*, 
where Lorraine Mlriastek describes tbe mlseducatlon of Indian children In her 
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article, "Tlie 1'ulturrtl Dilemma of American Indians” Slie underscores not only 
the insensitivity of the teachers, tut the harmful results of our efforts to lmi»ose 
cultural values of one Iieople ujK>n another. . _ . ... 

Marjorie S. Friedman. of Xew York University, asserts in the Tcachtr* fob 
icpc iUi-ord of January IbGO, that the schools have . . attempted to file down 
or erase distinctive cultural traits”, and concludes by stating: 

' AVe need a new pluralism am! the shaping of an uncommon school system at- 
tractive to both middle-class families and the minority communities, predicted 
on the nollon that knowledge of the minority cultures may be more valid educa- 
tional stuff. There are the advantages of depth, breadth, and (often) a touch of 
needed exoticism to freshen the stale air hanging over con forni 1st schools. I here 
are msdlUltles of creating mrlched. world-touching curricula of widening an- 
gunfcv teaching and the scoi>e of wliat is called “American history. 1 ride might 
well result for the adults of suppressed minority groups — at last given recogni- 
tion In the school. , , , . i . . _ 

“IMucators and communities would have to cooi>erate to bring tills about. There 
would have to t* significant commitment on the |>art of professionals and. as well, 
on the part of individual m«norlty groups. As assimilative techniques, based on 
dominant-minority tlilnklnfe. continue to cause frustration, hostility, and repeated 
crises, we may have no alternative but to experiment with a new approach to 

pluralism.” 1 # , . , . . . „ 

The election of John K. Kennedy was a turning joint in our American history. 
Kor the first time a majority of Americans elected to the presidency a man who 
wis not of the Protestant faith. The pluralism of our society was finally tvcog* 
nized nt the very highest level of recognition that the American i*ople conld give. 
It Is now our responsibility as educators that we too recognlxe the pluralistic 
society In which we live and make certain that the gap between American 
heritage and American practice be narrowed. This objective Is America s dream. 

Ur. Draoiixr. First, let nie state, Congressman, that as a school 
superintendent, I recognize the great need that exists "'it Inn our 
school system where we have approximately 300,000 children coming 
from various ethnic backerounrfs. . 

I recognize the tremendous need that we have for developing the 
kind of program which this bill, ll.H. 1491C. promises and I wish 
to add my support and the support of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, whose commission I chair. 

As an educator, I believe it important to encourage efforts that 
will strengthen the pluralism of our society. I believe that this is in 
keeping with the highest American ideals. An individual can have 
several cultural loyalties, particularly if there is no conflict among 

l would like to point out that the election of John F. K ennedy as 
President of the l nited States was a tinning |>oint in Ameii?»» his- 
tory. For the first time a majority of Americans elected to the Presi- 
dency a man who was not of the Protestant faith. The pluralism, I 
think, of our society was finally recognized at the very bghest level of 
recognition that the American i»eople could give to anyone in this 

In tlie area of culture we have gone through a period where the 
immigrant, particularly hit child striving to be accepted, anxious to 
become assimilated, has completely shed the rich < culture that his 
parents had brought with them to our Nation. This has resulted, I 
believe. both in a personal as well as a national loss for our people. 

It has also alienated the youngsters from their ancestors and 
resulted in « homogeneous or conformist American culture which is 
hardly our national goal. 

• -rvbnc s«kooi: rot or tuu r \$ M«f)oti, a. FrMsn». x.v.r. r«f»w 
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There are some signs, as has been pointed out by sociologists, that 
the third generation of Americans went to remember what the second 

f eneration wanted to forget. Although our motto is E Pluribus 
Tnum, it does not necessarily suggest disregard for diversity in cur 
country. 

The outstanding and distinguished professor of the new school, 
Dr. Horace Ivallen, who has written on the need for cultural plural- 
ism in our Nation and has been its outstanding spokesman, once ex- 
pressed the concept that to him America in a sense represents a 
symphony of many cultural heritages. Ho compared our different 
cultural groups with the instruments of a symphony wherein by itself 
each instrument had unity and a functional role, whether it was a 
violin, a piano, or another instrument. But the point that Ivallen made 
was that although each of these instruments by itself was rich in tone 
quality and performance, nevertheless it was only when these instru- 
ments played m harmony that a symphony was produced. This bill, 
I think, could in a sense "enhance the American dream and enrich our 
American culture. 

I also believe that the creation of these resources will produce the 
primary source materials so necessary to improve our school text- 
books and our instructional materials in our schools. 

I want this group to know that last year our Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation voted for 1 year not to purchase any new textbooks simply be- 
cause we were not willi?ig to accept the best textbook available on the 
market. We wanted an adequate textbook and if there was a book that 
did not treat the minority groups properly and adequately in terms of 
world affairs or in terms of American contribution, we were not ready 
to purchase these books. # 1 

In my longer statement I emphasize and discuss in detail the kinds of 
problems that we have. I show that due to the failure of the schools 
and of the universities to provide our population with greater informa- 
tion about the cultural heritage that their ancestors brought to this 
Nation, because we have failed to provide the tranrition where people 
step into American history from another culture, we have developed 
a great insensitivity on the part of our schools, on the part of publish- 
ers, and on the pail of the TV media. We see only the stereotype of 
the ethnic group and not the valuable contributions, the rich aspects of 
tliciv culture which they have brought to this Nation. 

We had a wonderful opportunity, I believe, during the first genera- 
tion of immigrants, wherever they came, to enrich our Nation. The 
schools did not take advantage of it and the communities did not, and 
this was a great loss. I believe that this bill, if enhanced, conld provide 
supplementary sources for our teachers and enrich our understanding 
of the developmentof our Nation. 

It is an important link between the present generation and the pre- 
ceding generation. . 

Simply as for illustration to demonstrate how far insensitivity exists 
in our Nation as far as minority groups and ethnic groups, I have 
brought as an example of all things an arithmetic book, an arithmetic 
book that 1 am ashamed to say was used in our schools and which I 
withdrew 24 hours after I learned about it. ■'* « 

Now it was a supplementary book published, sir, in 1001 by an out- 
standing publisher. It is a good book, but in terms of sensitivity of 
ethnic heritages, let mo just describe it a minute or two what it had. 
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Ou tho first page of this arithmetic hook for the sixth grade, pub- 
lished in 1061 . is a drawing of a black man sitting in a truck and a black 
man shoveling coal. In 1901, 7 years later the Supreme Court de- 
cision, the Brown case, the heading on this arithmetic page 13 Amos 
and Andy Do Arithmetic.” 

In 1901, one of the largest publishers in tins country. 

As I listened to the parents complain about tho book and was 
ashamed that it had been approved— these were a group of black par- 
ents that came to me — I came to page 12 of the book and I found a place 
where 1 could rescue myself at least as far as the first page was con- 
cerned. If you will listen to this problem, I am sure you will be even 

more shocked. ... 

The problem is that there was a ship out in a severe storm, there 
were 30 passengers aboard. In order to save the crew because of a storm 
that came up, the captain decided that half of the passengers would 
have to be thrown overboard. The problem is 15 passengers were Chris- 
tians and 15 were Mohammedans. 

The question asks how could the captain, who was a Christian, place 
the 30 passengers in a circle so that by throwing out everv ninth person, 
all the Mohammedans would be dumped overboard and all the Chris- 
tians would be saved ? * 

Now this was 1961. When the books were recalled, and they came 
into my office because I frankly did not want them to go to the ware- 
house, because I was fearful that our business department might sell 
them to another school system — when the books came in ? my secretary 
happened to pick up one and she began to laugh and bring it in. 

This was a 1962 edit ion, sir. By that time evidently the publisher got 
a consultant. So on the front page now it is a white man who is sitting 
in the truck and a white man is shoveling coal and the new title is 
“Jake and Zeke Do Arithmetic.” . 

Xow yon see our stereotypes are such that it cannot be a John or a 
Jim that shovels coal, it has to be an Amos or an Andy or a Jake or a 
Zeke. ' 

You know very well as you recall your own textbooks. The Indian 
was always pictured as savage until Mr. McGnffy was kind enough ta 
call him “a noble son of nature,” whatever that meant. 

The Spanish-Americans complained that they were always charac- 
terized as being greedy and cruel and wanting to take away everything 
from the poor Indians. The Irish were always referred to as being 
rowdy anti anxious to start battles and fights. The Germans were cruel 
and militaristic. . ' ’ . 

Somehow we always treated the French fairly well because we never 
seemed to forget Lafayette, although as you look at today’s textbooks 
it seems that we are trying to forget General De Gaulle. So our text- 
books have had stereotypes, but the most stereotyped of all were the 
children of the immigrants who came after 1880-— tho Poles, the Ital- 
ians, the Jews, the Russians, and so on. 

Tliey are always described as hordes of immigrants who settled on 
unr shores and so on. There is nothing that the teacher has or the school 
system has to describe and help the teacher understand the rich cultuie 
contributions that blacks, Negroes, all nations have made to our 
society. # ' - .. • • ,, ;; 
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The only question I Imv abou f die bill, sir, is I question the teun 
“centers,” 1 hope that the intent is that the funds will he used primarily 
in the development of materials and information and not be spent 
primarily on real estate, on the purchase of structures and buildings, 

We are much in need of this resource material, this primary mate- 
rial. I note the growth in our city of various historical societies. We 
have in our community a Polish Historical Society, an Italian His- 
torical Society, a Negro Historical Society, an American- Jewish His- 
lorical Society and dozens of others. They need imprimatur of a uni- 
versity and the school system to recognizo the value. 

A high school youngster will more likely want to study about his 
culture if it is ottered at the “establishment” school, the high school, 
than if the church group provides it or if there happens to bo in his 
own community a center where this is given. 

I don't want to limit the work primarily to universities or to public 
schools. I think it should be on a competitive basis to all groups that 
can produce the materials that will enrich our reservoir for the 
schools. 

When America was young, I think it required homogeneity in order 
to survive. Todav as a strong nation we need to make certain that the 
full potential of our cultural resources be developed to enhance the 
growth of our people. Today, more than ever, we need knowledge and 
understanding, not only of other nations, of other cultures, but more 
important understanding of ourselves, our roots, our backgrounds 
and so on. 

Therefore, I urge you, sir, to take advantage of this cultural plural- 
ism that does exist among our people. I compliment the committee for 
taking measures to help us realize the potential that the ethnic heritage 
of our Nation provides. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pucinski, Thank you very much, Dr. Drachler. You, of course, 
bring up a very good point and I would certainly make sure that the 
committee report will make it very clear. This legislation does not 
propose to spend money on bricks ana mortar. 

I am sure that most of the institutions that would be participating 
in these programs would bo able to find some quarters to house such 
a facility. 

If you will notice on page 3 of the bill, section 903, it spells out the 
three principal purposes ot this act : 

(1) develop curriculum materials for use In elementary and secondary schools 
which deal with the history, geography, society, economy, literature, art, music, 
drama, language, and general culture of the group with which the Center Is 
concerned, and the contributions of that ethnic group to the American heritage. 

I might say at this point that one center might be working on a 
number of different ethnic groups. 

(2) disseminate curriculum materials to permit their use In elementary and 
seconda ry schools throughout the Na t Jon ; and 

(3) provide training for persons utilizing or preparing to utilize the curriculum 
materials developed under this title. 

I am glad you made that point. The main thrust of this legislation 
is not for brick and mortar, but for material that can be sent down- 
range in the classrooms across the country. 

Dr. Drachler. I might add also, sir, that I believe that from an edu- 
cational point of view this program as it enriches families, parents, 
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teachers in our society, can also very well serve as that much needed 
incentive for children to learn. A youngster in the ghetto who comes . 
from a minority group comes to ‘school under various difficulties — : 
physical difficulties, health difficulties, et cetera. Hut if ho is to step 
Into our society, we really arc asking too much of the youngster if lie 
or his family have no knowledge of the cultural contribution and back- 
ground and' ‘history of his heritage. It is like asking n youngster to step 
into society naked when we asked him to come into a classroom where 
he looks at books and secs that there arc references and associations with 
various people of the world primarily Anglo, primarily white, and 
does not ihul any relationship with his own heritage, 

When wo developed our first urban series in Detroit where wo had 
Idack children, city children, and we had drawings of these children, 

I will never forget the commitment arid gleam in a G-vear-old's eyes 
in on inner-city school when he turned to that primer ana he saw for the 
first time in a schoolbook a picture of a black child. Ho waved his hand 
and when the teacher called upon him he burst out and said. “I know 
this guy.” And knowing this guy and knowing himself is what is im- 
portant, and what is crucial, I think, to help youngsters learn. It is one 
important factor, there are many others. I am grateful that this bill is 
being introduced and I hope it will succeed. 

Thunk you. 

Mr. Pccinhki. Mr. ltuth. 

Mr. Kuril. Xo questions. 

Mr. Pucixrki. Thank you, Dr. Dracbler. We are most thankful for 
your statement. I am sure that your statement today in support of this 
legislation puts a new perspective on its need ami 1 am most grateful 
to you. •' 

l)r. I)n\ CI 11 .KR. If I may I will leave some materials. 

Mr. Pitinmci. Yes. I think perhaps you ought to leave with us those 
two books that you made reference to. 

Dr. Drachi.kr. I will try to get you a copy of it. I keep them because 
nobody believes me unless I take them along with me. I will get them 
at least Xeroxed and sent to yon. 

I am leaving with your staff* a study Unit we have made of 35 books, 
sir — possibly not one that is as dramatic as this one but I will leave it 
with yon, it was presented before the Senate committee about 4 months 
ago in regard to this matter. 

Mr. Puciksxi. Thank you very muen. 

Dr. Praciiler. Tlmnk yon. 

Mr. PucixsKi. Wo are very pleased to have Congressman Brotanum 
with us, who is going to introduce our next witness, a very distin- 
\ guished American author, and author of the book “Nisei, The Quiet 
Americans,” Dr, William Hosokawa. 

We are very pleased to have our colleague before the committee. 
We are tremendously impressed with his work and that he would 
take time out from his busy schedule to introduce this very distin- 
guished witness. I want to thank you for taking the time out for 
coming here this morning. 

Mr, Brotzman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and other 
members of the committee. 

I would like to likewise express my gratitude to the chairman and 
the subcommittee that has brought so much important legislation to 
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the full committee and to the floor of the Congress for having the 
opportuntiy to introduce a constituent that I am very proud of. As 
the chairman has already indicated, his name is Bill Hosokawa. He is, 
I think, well known throughout th^ Rocky Mountain empire as a very 
fine journalist presently serving as the associate editor of the Denver 
Post, really the largest metropolitan newspaper. 

Bill is also on his way to national recognition as an author, for 
last year he wrote an exceptionally sensitive book, now in its second 
printing, entitled “Nisei, The Quiet Americans.” 

The Nisei, as the chairman and the members of the committee no 
doubt know, according to Webster, are sons or daughters of immi* 

g rant Japanese parents born and educated in the United States or 
anacla. JBill is such a man. His parents came to Seattle, Wash,, in 
1899, where his father became a railroad worker. Bill was born and 
raised in Seattle and in 1937 was graduated from the University of 
Washington. He worked on English language newspapers in Singa* 
pore and Shanghai prior to the outbreak of World War II in the 
Pacific, and also as a part of the wav relocation program, on the 
Des Moines Register. He joined the Denver Post in 19i6 and has been 
one of the newspaper’s key executives ever since. 

It is my great pleasure to introduce a distinguished American 
whose testimony I believe should be of great value to this particular 
committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puoinski. Thank you so much. 

We will now proceed with the testimony of Dr. Hosokawa. We are 
very grateful to our colleague for being with us. I know you have a 
very Susy schedule. 

Mr, Brotzman\ Actually I am, Mr. Chairman, but I became so 
interested in the testimony here I am going to cheat a little bit and 
hear Mr. Jlosokawa’s testimony. I was quite intrigued with the first 
witness, and I will stay here if I may. 

Mr. Qutb. Has every Member of Congress received the book Nisei? 
Mr. Hosokawa. No, sir; not every one but a good many have. 

Mr. Quie. It was a tremendous book. I read it with great interest. 
Many of us at my age became politically aware about the time that 
the real problem existed at the beginning of World War II. 

Mr. Hosokawa. Thank you very muen. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. Dr. Hosokawa, we are very pleased to have you here. 
You certainly honor ur with your presence. I don't know if you have 
a prepared statement. If you do, it will go in the record at this point 
and then perhaps we might ask yon to s ;mm arize some of your views 
so that you will have more time for questioning. I am sure Mr. Quie 
has a lot of questions, I have a lot of questions, and Mr. Ruth. Because 
time, of course, is of the essence here we would prefer to spend as much 
time as we can in questioning the witnesses.. 

Why don’t you proceed in any wav you wish, sir, and whenever you 
are ready we will start at the questioning. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HOSOKAWA, AUTHOR OF “NISEI, THE 
QUIET AMERICANS” 

Mr. Hosokawa. Thank you very much, Sir. Chairman. 

Thank you, Congressman Brotzman. 
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I have submitted a written statement, and I would like to read the 
first three paragraphs for the record and then we can get into the 
questioning. 

First of all, however, I would like to make a very slight correction, 
Mr. Chairman. I am not a doctor. 

Mr. PircixsKi. Well, you should be with that great book you wrote. 

Mr. Hosokawa, My son is a doctor but I am not. 

My name is Bill Hosokawa, and I ani an associate editor of the 
Denver Post and author of the book “Nisei, the Quiet Americans.” 
The book has to do with the 100*year history of the Japanese in tho 
United States, 

I deeply appreciate the invitation to testify at your hearings and 
I am happy to support the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers bill. 

Although T endorse the bill as a citizen concerned with the overall 
well-being of the Nation, I shall limit my comments to the viewpoint 
of a member of one particular minority, the Americans of Japanese 
origin. 

I endorse the bill for two primary reasons. 

The first is the importance of acquainting all Americans with the 
facts about the vast array of cultural and ethnic backgrounds that 
have contributed to the building of the United States. 

The second is the necessity for developing within members of the 
various minorities an understanding of and pride in the contributions 
of their own groups. 

I would like to submit the rest of this statement for the record. 

Mr. PrcrxsKi. Fine, 

(Tho statement follows:) 

Statement by Bill Hosokawa 

Mr. Chairman, iny name is Bill Hosokawa. I am an associate editor of The 
Denver Post and author of the book, Nisei, The Quiet Americans, published last 
November by William Morrow & Co. The hook has to do with the 100-year history 
of the Japanese In the United States. 

I deeply appreciate the invitation to testify at your hearings on H.B. 14910, 
the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers bill, which I am happy to support. 

Although I endorse the bill as a citizen concerned with the overall wellbeing 
of the nation, I shall limit my comments to the viewpoint of a member of one 
particular minority group, the Americans of Japanese origins. 

I endorse the bill for two primary reasons : 

The first is the importance of acquainting all Americans with the facts about 
the vast array of cultural and ethnic backgrounds that have contributed to the 
building of the United States. 

The second is the necessity for developing within members of the various 
minorities an understanding of and pride in the contributions of their own 
groups. 

Let me expand on these two points in order. 

I am sure you gentlemen are aware of the wartime evacuation of Japanese- 
Amerlcans, citizens and aliens alike, from their homes on the West Coast into 
inland concentration ca ops in 1942. Abou^ one-third of iny book is devoted to 
reporting on this bit of Listory. These evacuees were never accused of any crime. 
No charges were ever filed against them. Their rights were violated strictly on 
a racial basis, and the record shows that the evacuation was less a matter of 
military necessity than the result of fear, hysteria, political opportunism and 
economic greed. A few shrill voices, many of which were raised mistakenly in the 
name of patriotism, began the demand for confinement of the Japanese- Ameri- 
cans. A few quiet voices asked for reason and Justice. And In the middle, tho 
great majority remained silent, silent because it did not know the facts, and 
usually did not care. This was true throughout the rank and file of citizenry as 
well as here In Congress. 
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There was in 1W2 fin enormous amount of both Ignorance and misinformation 
al>out the Jnpanese-American minority. The misinformation was the residue of 
the vicious Yellow IVrJl campaigns of earlier decades when Japanese Immigrants 
were being blamed, unjustly, for everything from the high price of vegetables to 
the Bubonic plague. The ignorance was regarding the degree to which Japanese 
immigrants and their American-born offspring had been integrated into the 
American way of life, their loyalty to the United States and its principles and 
traditions, and their affection for America despite differences of rate. 

This misinformation ind Ignorance resulted In one of the most tragic chapters 
in United States history, a tragedy that eonld have been prevented lmd there been 
general knowledge and understanding about the Japunese-American minority. 
I believe that had there been, a generation ago, an ethnic heritage studies pro- 
gram such os Is now proj>osed In H it. 14910, the shame and heartache, the moral 
degradation and economic loss, of the wartime Kvncuatlon could have been 
averted. I believe that the program envisioned in H.R. 14910 will help to prevent 
like experiences for other ethnic groups in current and future times of crises. 

On the second point— that of developing pride and understanding within 
minorities— I would like to speak on an even more personalized vein. 

In my boyhood in Seattle, Washington, being an Oriental in a predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon society, I grew up with a vague uneasiness that somehow my claim 
to the American Dream was a bit le3S firm, a bit less secure than that of my 
blue-eyed, white-skinned classmates. Their ancestors, perhaps, had been with 
Washington at Valley Forge, with Grant at Appomattox, In the westward trek 
by wagon caravan across the Great Plains. And my father, by contrast, had ar- 
rived only a few decades earlier In the nteerage compartments of a slow boat 
to maintain the railroads and till the. fields of the West. I attained maturity in 
a society that was based on the Anglo-Saxon heritage, and somehow my own 
seemed alien If not inferior. 

It was only later that I really understood that the United States Is a dis- 
tillation of the cultures, heritages, experiences and wisdom of p'en and women 
from many lands and many civilizations, and that my people had contributed 
mightily to the deve.-jpment of the West. Tljey had helped to clear its forests 
and plant its fields, to develop Its mines and establish its fisheries, to keep the 
railroads running, its commerce flourishing. And my father was not such a 
Johnny-eome-lately. He had landed on American shores back In 1899; the parents 
of many of my schoolmates had not arrived until many years later. As 1 learned 
of the Japanese contribution to the development of America, I gained a new pride 
and a new sense of belonging. ' J . 

In the course of researching and writing my book, I learned a great deni more 
about the Japanese contribution to the American welfare. In fact, about one-half 
of the book is devoted to this facet of history. And now I am particularly grati- 
fied when I hear from Sansel— the grandchildren of the Japanese Immigrants— 
who tell me of the pleasure and pride they gain from reading In my book about 
the role of their forefathers In the building of our unique American civilization. 

This is the kir.d of benefit I see for all American minorities — not just the 
Jainnese-Americans— in the program envisioned by H.R. 14910. • 

For a long time the American Dream has been based on the “melting pot” con- 
cept under which ideally all minorities lose their Identities and become part of 
the homogenized mass. Today, we realize that this may not be either possible or 
desirable — that there are Black and Brown and Yellow and Red elements that can- 
not or perhaps prefer not to lose their identities in the melting pot. A more rea- 
sonable and realistic concept may be likened to an all-American stew In which 
the various Ingredients contribute their flavor and texture and goodness to the 
product, yet retain their Individual identities. H.R. 14910 would foster and 
strengthen this concept. 

I wish to conclude this statement with one small dissent. H.R. 14910 Is 
described as a hill “to improve the opportunity of students In elementary and 
secondary schools to study cultural heritages of the major ethnic groups In 
the Xatlon." My objection is based on the fact that important cultural con- 
tributions have been made by ethnic groups that hardly chn be considered 
“major”. In terms of numbers my group would seem to fall in the nonmajor 
category. I would suggest that the word “various” be substituted for “major” 
to ensure that no minority is slighted. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of being heard. 

Mr. PueiNSKi. Mr. ITosokhwn, you rinse a number of interesting 
points both in your book mul in your testimony. I was wondering if 
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you would cure to listen to people like yoursdf and Dr, Drachler 
before you, uni as I have listened to the testimony before this com- 
mittee to date, I can’t help but feel that we have really been blessed 
by the good Lord with some good luck. 

Here we are, the most heterogeneous nation in the world, probably 
the greatest experiment in the world by bringing together millions of 
human beings of different cultures and diflerent religions, different 
races, and it is astounding the complete lack of any information in 
any of our instructional material on this special aspect of the Amer- 
ican community. We have for 100 years now, or more, tried to homog- 
enize human beings into a monolith. 

1 am wondering if you care to comment whether or not the turmoil 
among the young people, particularly in this country, is not a search 
for identity that we have tried to deny and conceal in our current 
educational programs which lack completely any reference at all to the 
heterogeneous nature of our country as contrasted to most other coun- 
tries of the world. Most other countries have an overwhelming ma- 
jority of one people so they don’t have the cultural conflicts, there 
is no problem there. But it seems to me that this rubric of ours, which 
is a marvelous experiment of bringing together so many different 
people, has almost tried to deny as if there was a conspiracy to deny 
flic heterogeneous aspect of our existence. 

I am wondering if we are not paying the price for that. 

Mr, Hosokawa. I rather doubt that there is any intentional con- 
spiracy to deny that, 

Mr. Pucinski. Of course, I am aware of that. I say you almost think 
there is, because you don’t see anything in our textbooks at all, 

Mr, Hosokawa. This was very tine in my youth. I grew up in a com- 
munity that was made up of immigrants ‘of various groups. About 
two-thirds of the youngsters in my grade school were of the Jewish 
faith and during the Jewish holidays there would be just a small 
handful of us in class. But at that time, although we were all very 
much aware of the differences in our backgrounds, the thrust of the 
educational system was to emphasize our Americanism, that regardless 
of our ethnic origins we were all Americans. In the great desire to 
make us Americans the teachers pretty much ignored our own back- 
grounds. We were encouraged to forget that we were different and 
tan glit. that wc were all one. Obviously, this was a fine ideal but it 
did not work out in practice and today I feel that more and more 
people are beginning to understand that we can be Americans and still 
be people with interesting and valuable backgrounds and all of us can 
contribute to the welfare of the United States. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think that we would probably agree that there is 
no better example of what we are saying here thio morning than the 
the need for this kind of educational material. Then the great tragedy 
in American history, the treatment of the Nisei at the beginning of 
World War II when American citizens as loyal as anyone else, born 
in this country without a trace of evidence, not an icta of evidence to 
question their loyalty were just herded away into detention camps and 
t reated like the enemy. . ] * • ■ ! : 

I would think that if at that time we had orientation along the lines 
that we envision in this bill perhaps that black page of oiir histoiy 
could have been avoided. There is no question in my mind that this is 
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ono of the darkest pages of American history. It is one that wo Amcri- 
‘ cans will just never bo ablo to explain or justify. Wo just have to plead 

complete ignorance and as a Nation say we committed a great wrong, 
t 1 am of the impression that if \V8 had had this kind of orientation m 

the decade or two preceding that incident, that probably if there would 
have been just a suggestion of that kind, that course would have been 
repelled, denounced Dy tho American people. 

Would you agree with that, Mr. Hosokawa ? 

Mr. IIosokawa. Yes, sir, I would agree entirely. The evacuation and 
its aftermath was made possible because of the ignorance in tho great- 
er American public about this minority. The falsehoods, the misin- 
formation that had existed prior to 1040, 1941. wore dusted off, spread 
all over again and the vast majority of the American public had no 
knowledge, no information about this minority. If the truth had been 
known, I am sure the American public would not have permitted the 
sort of thing that happened in 1942 to have occurred. , 

Mr. PuciN6Kr. Mr. Ruth. 

Mr. Roth. No questions. 

Mr. PuciNmr. I have one more question. 

I am glad that you brought up the point that, we are now starting 
to realize that there is no conflict between being a very loyal, dedicated, 
good American yet aware of our own ethnic heritage. It seems to me 
that as we bring into focus these tuo phenomena which really are one, 
I think we realize that wo actually with this bill are trying to make 
better Americans. We are trying to make us all better citizens by know- 
ing more about each other. 

Jt is really astounding when you ask yourself, where do Americans 
learn about each other today — through rumor, through gossip, through 
innuendos? There just is no real program that I can find in our edu- 
cational policy. ... 

We get a tremendous amount of mail from teachers who want to 
know if we have any material on this subject fer their classes, These 
historical groups that Dr. Drachler talked about, I know they get a 
great deal of inquiries from teacheis who are aware of the fact that 
they ought to be teaching their young wards something about the 
various ethnic and religious and racial groups in their community. 

Of course one of the main functions of this bill is to develop teach- 
ing aides for teachers. 

Now, one point was made here in the testimony and I would like 
to get your view on that. There was a question raised as to whether 
or not ethnic centers like this could become political institutions. We 
have had some experience along those lines in the black study centers 
at Berkeley, Calif., for instance, where the center was closed. The 
distinction was drawn between that sort of center and the centers we 
envision in this bill run by educational institutions to develop some 
specific educational curriculum material, nonpolitical material 

Would you care to comment as to how we can make sure that these 
are purely academic pursuits because I am sure that neither you nor 
I nor anyone else would bo urging this course if we thought there was 
the slightest possibility of these becoming political institutions which 
would polarize ethnic differences. 

The whole thrust of this bill is to bring better understanding, bring 
better education among the people rather than polarize them. I think 
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the polarization exists no’v; the thrust of this bill is to try to break 
through the polarization. 

Would yon care to comment on that, sir? . . 

Mr. Horokawa. I would venture to predict, sir, that as we come t 
understand each other better, as the program progresses, there will be 
less of this sort of political pressure. Yve are at a very tease point in 
our history where certain minorities, as you well know, are, let s say, 
fed up with the system and are looking for violent change. As your 
program progresses, as the effort to circulate information advances, 
we are going to get less and less of this sort of pressure, I air* sure. 

I think it would be a great mistake to let any sort of political pressures 
dominate the program, that in the beginning it may be necessary to 
concentrate almost entirely on the cultural aspects of the ethnic studie 

^ jfr. Pucixski. I notice, for instance, in some of the materinl that we 
have seen come across here during the course of these t . 

Black studies program there is a tendency to deal for the most part 
with successful Negroes in American history and they totally leave 
out the tremendous cultural history of many of theAfricsnnations 
that predate us by centuries. There is no mention made of that, bo the 
average American, the average person in this country does equate t e 
Black community primarily with the 300 years when they were brought 
here involuntarily as slaves rather than going back into their bistory 
predating that time sphere. It does seem to me that Secretary Rogers 
made that point so well recently when he was visiting Africa and he 
said that 10 percent of the American population traces history to many 
of the countries of Africa and then ns you look at that history in 
countries of Africa in many cases predates that of our own history. 
This would of course be the hope of the centers, to develop this kina 

0f Mrf' IIcsokawa. We have made a small step in this direction bv sup- 
porting a Japanese-American history project at the University oi 
California at Los Angeles, and this has been made a reposi orv of as 
much information as we liave been able to gather I would pre ume 
that this storehouse of documentary material would be made available 

to the program once it gets underway. „ . r 

Mr. Pucixski. Well, we are most pleased to have you here ana J. 
want to express my gratitude and the committee s gratitude. I am sure 
that vour testimony does add to tnis legislation. . 

I am very grateful to our colleague, Mr. Brotzman, for being hero 
with you this morning and taking the time out. 

I certainly want to thank you, sir. . « 

M r . Hoso'kawa. If I may, I would like to present a copy of my book 
to the committee for its study. . 

Mr. Pucixski. That is most kind. sir. ... 

Mr. Hosok.wva. The Japanese-American Citizens League asks that 
I submit its letter to the committee for the record, and with your per- 
mission I would like to enter that. J. X v . 

Mr. Pucixski. Without objection, that will be entered into the record 

at this point. , , , 

Thank you very much. Wo are most grateful. 
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(The letter follows:) 

Japanese America* CitiiENS League, 

Waihingtont D.C. t February Z$ t 1970 . 

Hon. Carl Perkins, 

Chairman, Committee on education and Labor, {/.£. 7 /omic of Rc?rc*cntativc$t 
WathtnQton , 7).C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: On behalf of the Jai»no«? American Citlrens League 
< JACL), riflj* we urge favorable and early action on H. R. 14G10, a bill '-To pro- 
vide a program to improve the opportunity of students Jn elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to study cultural heritages of tine major ethnic groups in the 
Nation 1 ’, cited as “The Kthnlc Heritage Studies Centers Art of 1070*’. 

As you know, the JACL Is the only national organisation of Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, with chapters and members In 3 2 states. As far as we know 
too. JACL imty well l>e the only national organisation of Avian*Amerieans in 
this country. In any event, all of our members are nnilvc-!*>m or nautili tod 
elMtens of the United States. Most, but not nil, of our members are also of 
Japanese origin. Our general objectives arc* sunirnsrUod In our national slogan: 
"For Hotter Americans In A Greater America. " 

With only about half a million of us. Japanese-Amerlcnns are one of the 
smallest» in teimsof nutnt>or* > of Ihe many nationality minorities in the t*nltrti 
Staios. At the same time, however, we are the largest, also In terms of numbers, 
of all tbe Aslan peoples in the nation who. altogether, total less than 1,500,00a 

These i»pulntlon references — incidentally — illustrate the predominantly Ku- 
ropean twiekgrcund of the American nation, and the Jtideo-Christlan cultui*e of 
most of the American i>copte. They also indicate one of the reasons so little Is 
know n among most Americans nl>out Asian Americans In general, and Japanc***- 
Americans In jvtril^ular, ns well as the region of their ancestries, 

• ««•»«• 

Kver since JACL was organised as a national organisation In 1030, many of 
u« have felt that pertiH|»s the greatest contribution ve coutd make to the adopted 
country of our parents and to the land of our cititenshlp ;as to Iry to explain 
to our fellow dtiten* the ulture and tne aspirations of die Japanese, and to 
the Japanese themselves the heritage and the hopes of America. 

Many of us also bell.? rod that the study of Asian, including Japanese, culture 
and history -available to all students in the elementary and wnondary schools— 
would l>e a most effective means of promoting an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the problems and aspirations of the more than two thirds of the world's 
population who live in Asia and the countries of the Pacific Hasln, thereby con* 
intuiting to the p^aevand prosperity of Ihe area. 

This great dream, if you vlll, was an Iui|x>f«aib1e one. for we were too few* in 
numltors, with too liltb In the way of resource*, to develop that kind of national 
fd’tdy prog am. Beside*. In those days prior to World War II, such cultural 
stu lle* were suspect, if not un-American and even treasonable 

Pndcrstandably, Ihe hlsfcry texts used in the public seboois then, and eren 
now— bv and large — devote practically all of their space to the epic of western 
man, white providing cnly a few pages at most to Ihe saga of Oriental civilisation. 
Thn«. moft Americans eloped a distorted view cf Aula i nd Asians, let alone of 
tue immigrants and their children from the Par Hast who have contributed so 
much to the dMdopment of t;>e countr> In the past centuiy, particularly In the 
conquest of the lli j frontier west . 

• •••••» 

What ba* this failnre to know mote abont Asia and the Pacific meant to the 
Polled fdates as a nation 1 Borne historian* and sociologists would suggest lhal 
our comparative Ignorance of this vast area and its many peo|>s has contrib- 
uted the tragedy that three times within a single generation our nation has 
liemme engaged In armed eonflk* with Asian rountiie*. with greater losae* in 
men and treasure than we have suffered overseas In any other generation. 

And what has thl« lark of understanding about Jspr nose- America ns me^int to 
u« America n* of Japanese origin T 

Tti many Americans* one of * gravest violatl ins of the civlt rights c.f any 
g- o ip of rttlger.s occurred In World War II. whew of Japanese ancestry 

were afbitiarity evacuated from their West Coast Ikm. ,es and assort a tions and 
drralned In what many have come to describe as rotter at ration esmp*— Ameri- 
can f'yir. 



In retrospect, social scientists are suggesting that If more Americans, and 
particularly those residing away from the Pacific Coast with Its century of anti* 
Orientalism, hud l>cen aware of Japanese- Amor I cany i.i 1942 nml their record 
of exemplary cltlr.emhtp In spite of persecution and discrimination directed 
iiguinst them for more than 50 years, that ma^s military movement of more 
than 110,000 tnen, women, and children would trover hare been sanctioned by 
the Federal Government, or tolerated by the public at large. 

But bccau.^c those of Japanese extraction resided almost exclusively on the 
West Ouist mid were relatively unknown east of the Rockies, excel* for preju- 
dicial nrwK]m|K'r mid motion picture treatment, we beenine the innocent victims 
of lhat unprecedented deprivation of freedom and property. 

I low racists and bigots translated tack of knowledge on the part of most of 
the populace into insidious prejudice Is welt documented In the exierlence of the 
Japanese In America. The antl*Jai>nnese proiiagandista who conjured up the so- 
called Yellow Peril menace In the 1020’a, for example, charged that the reason 
Immigrant Japanese did not become naturalised eltlfcona was that our parents 
and grandpa rents did not Intend to reside permanently in the Cnitod States, but 
that they planned to return to Japan with their American-born children after 
they had made their fortunes in this land The fact of the matter— as members 
of the Congress know'— is that our federal nationality law# from Ihe beginning 
of the Republic in 1780 to December 1952 prohibited allej Japanese from (he 
privilege of naturalisation. Furt her more, the failure of the Immigrant Japanese 
to purchase land was also used as an argument that they did not want to "dig 
their roots deep into American soil and make their homes here" Th^ fact is 
that the so-called anll-allen land laws of 15 western states prohibited the pur- 
chase or ownership of land by those "racially Ineligible to clUtenship". 

Moreover, this misleading claims against the Jape nose alien w ere used In 
part as an appeal to Congress that resulted In the Japnrese Exclusion Act of 
1921, which was only relaxed by the token quotas allocated to Japan, and to 
the rest of Asia, In the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 with Its Asia- 
Pacific Triangle, and was completely abolished lit the Amendment# of 1005 which 
eliminated both Ihe racist National Origins system for determining annual 
immigration quotas and the doubly racist Asla-Padfle Triangle that applied only 
to those of Aslan or Pacific ancestry. 

These racial smears were accelerated, and enlarged, after December 7, 1941, 
and contributed much to the executive and military decisions that brought about 
the forced evacuation of a civilian population in the spring of 1M2. without trial 
or hearings at a time when our courts were functioning. 

But, even more meaningful, Is that the Pacific War Itself was partly due to 
the enactment of the Japanese Exclusion Act of 1024, which undercut the liberal 
movement In Japan ard encouraged the ultra-nail one. list a and Imperialists to 
attempt the military adventures that cost w many nation# millions in wasted 
lives and billions In needed dollars. 

Out of such tragic experience# as these, the JACL hAs become an advocate 
of such legislation as IKK 14910. whose "Statement of Policy" recites lhat 
This title Is enacted In r cognition of Ihe heterogeneous composition of the 
Nation and the fact that in a multi-ethnic eodety, a greater understanding of 
one's own heritage and those of one’s fellow cltlten# can contribute to a more 
harmonious, patriotic, and committed populace. It is farther enacted In recog- 
nition of the principle that all students, in elementary and secondary schools 
of the Nation should bare an opportunity to learn about the differing and unique 
contributions to the rational heritage made by each ethnic group. It is the 
purpose of this title to assist schools and school systems In affording each of 
their students an opportunity to learn about the nature of Ms own col. rtl 
heritage, and those In which be ha# an Interest, and to study the contributions 
of these forebears to the Nation.” 

As its *tna1l contributions to the cultural and ethnic concerns of Japanese 
Americans, the JACD hi# several projects under way a 1 this time. 

One Is the effort to secure classes In the Japanese language In *he secondary 
schools, fidward Yamamoto of Moses Lake, Washington, Is the chairman of 
this special program. 

Another Is to encourage Ihe establishment of clashes \u Asia American studies. 
Including those Involving the Japanese In this country. In the high #* hoots and 
Ihe college# and universities. The Northern California -western Nevada District 
Council and the Pacific Southwest District Council, two of Ihe major dtstrkt* 
into which JACt* Is d’Mded natlonaUy for administrative purposes, have been 
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in the forefront of this program. The development of Information, materials, 
and curricula for Buch specialized study has been taken up by several chapters 
as local projects 'hat might be later extended Into a national effort. 

ProMbly tie beet known is the so-called Japaneae-Ameriean Research Project 
(JARP), Under the chairmanship of Shlgeo Wakamatsu of Chicago, a past 
national president, a special committee has been set up which solicited contrihu* 
tlons from Ja pa nose- America ns that provided $100,000 to the University of Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles (UCLA) to fund this JARP program. Carnegie Corporation 
and the National Institutes or Mental Health suosequently contributed funds 
to vtmt we underhand Is nn uprecedcutcd, three generational, national ttudy of 
a racial minority In the United States. Professor V. Scott Miyakawa of Poston 
University organized and directed this project In its Initial stages. Professor 
Robert Wilson of UCLA Is Its current director. Bill Hosokawa’a "Nisei: The 
Quiet Americans: The Story of a People" Is the first of the published works to 
result from this J ACL- 1 n spired effort. A more scholarly and definitive volume Is 
to be authored by Professor Wilson and published soon. In addition, special ixxrits 
and pa tiers rein ting to various aspect* of Japanese Americans history and life are 
to be written and published from time to time. Professor Gene N. Levine of UCLA 
is the principal luvestlgator for t.,e JARP program, while Joe Grant Masaoka Is 
Its administrator. Ilojiefully, UCLA will find the necessary funding to continue 
this lu vratlve project In cultural and ethnic stud'es beyond its current August 
31 termination date. 

These si<*ciflc projects, and Its experiences with the lack of cultural and ethnic 
Identity and knowledge, have convinced JACL of the necessity for federal gov- 
crntMent leadership In thu vital and urgent area of technological and anthropo- 
logical sixties, not only for Japanese- Am erica n& but for all other dlaadrantaged, 
denied, and disillusioned Americans who have suffered travails in sotne Instances 
even greater than those undergone by Americans of Japanese ancestry In this 
country. 

JACL, accordingly, urges favorable and prompt action on Jf.11. 11910 as a 
necessary first step to promote cultural and ethnic studies of all the American 
nationalities and races and colors and creeds everywhere in the nation as a 
means to help reduce racial and other tensions In this troubled country of ours, 
and the world at large ns well, In a dangerous age when thermonuclear war 
might well end in the destruction of man and his civilization. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mm* Masaoka, 

Rcprticnfativt* Japnne$c-Amcri<sjn CMitcni League. 

Mr. Pccinski* Our next witness will be Dr. Leonard Fein, assistant 
director cl the Joint Center on Urban Studies o f Harvard and MIT 
nt Cambridge. M ass. 

Dr, Fein, we are very, very pleased to have you here and l ave a 
chance to listen to some of your testimony this morning. You, I pre- 
sume, will have a formal statement to go* in the record at this point. 
I see your statement here. Perhaps you would like to briefly summarize 
so we have a little more time for questions. 

STATEMENT OF DR, LEONARD FEIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, JOINT 

CENTER ON URBAN STUDIES OF HARVARD AND MIT, CAM* 

BRIDGE, MASS. 

Dr. Fkis. Indeed; sir, lam verv pleasedtobehere. 

I would like to limit mr brief comments to what I see as flic main 
issue represented by this bill which is really its underlying purpose* 

Not so very many years ago there was a widespread expectation 
that distinctive patterns of ethnic behavior were destined to vanish, 
to be swallowed lip in the great American melting pot* The unhyphen- 
ated American was soon at best as a passing anachronism, at worst 
as downright subversive I <1»; nk this bill reflects the fact that such 
a view is increasingly difficult tc mstain, particularly in the face of 
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mounting evidence that for many Americans even three and four 

( 'enerations after their forebonvs arrived in this country their special 
mckground is still a matter of interest and, not infrequently, of 
genuine importance. 

For myself, I don't find that either surprising or distressing. The 
issue that our society /aces, it seems to me, is whether wo will continue 
to assume either implicitly or explicity that the ideal American i9 
the unhyphenated American who has turned his back on his own 
past, and continue to view those who cling to their ethnic background 
as problem asos, or whether we can come to sec the hyphen ns a 
potential re> urcc rather than ns a threat. 

The new emphasis on this I think has discouraged many Americans 
many people of good will who remain firmly committed to an Amer- 
ican dream based on the concept of universal brotherhood. It scom9 
to me, however, that we ought to recognize that what has been re- 
jected is only the liberal conception of universal brotherhood, and 
hardly the American reality. That reality has remained far removed 
from the liberal perception; instead it was, and is, a reality based 
very much on the preservation of roots and groups and private 
fraternities. 

We understood that, I think, in the liehavioi of Italo-Ainerieaus 
when Florenco was Hooded, of Jewish-Amerieans during the weeks 
preceding the 6-dav war, of Irish -Americans and Greek- Americans to- 
day who are deeply caught up in tlvj struggles of their native lands. 
America remains a collection of groups and not of individuals, no 
matter how liberals might wish it otlicrwise. 

It seems to me this issue bears a spccal relationship to thecurrent 
crisis in black and white relations. Umier-middle-class America par- 
ticularly cannot speak for, and certainly cannot deliver, lower-middle- 
class America, yet it is lower-middle claw America, given white and 
black income distributions, which is asked to accept blacks as neigh- 
bors. If tuis situation is to be confronted at all, lower-middle-class 
America will have to be met on its own terms, which are, substantially, 
ethnic terms. 

I think this is the key issue. Congressman. Many people, nonethe- 
less, remain deeply convinced (lint to permit and to endorse the valid- 
ity of the ethnic experience, except as that experience is seen as essen- 
tially quaint rather than meaningful, is to invite ethnocentric chaos. 
Many people continue to view the survival of ethnicity as an anachro- 
nism, symbol onlv of how far we have got to go *o teach utopia, not 
fundamental challenge to the definition of that utopia. After all. so 
much of the history of human anguish has deriredfroni the existence 
of walls which artificially set man apart from this neighbor that it 
has seemed perfectly plausible to invest great efforts in fearing down 
the walls. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the walls are there to stare off the 
uprooting floocl, and that is the point you were making earlier in your 
comments on the relationship between this proposed legislation and 
the crisis of identity and alienation among American youths. If the 
sociological critique' which characterizes the contemporary American 
condition as the lonely crowd is at all correct, and I believe it is, then 
the question that arises necessarily is how tlte lonely crowds may bo 
converted into meaningful entities.' 
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A sensitive answer to Hint question would begin with where people 
nit) and not with where a relatively select group of lil>crnl intelloctucls 
and upper-iniddle-clnss businessmen would like them to be. Where 
most )>eoplc arc is that they feel the need for brothers, but arc highly 
skeptical about whether a world of universal brotherhood will give 
them the brothers they want. 

In a world in which everyone is your brother, brotherhood cannot 
mean very mucin 

The question that arises then is a question which mniiv of us have 
generally avoided— the question of whether it might not he more pro- 
ductive Jo build bridges to connect the walls than to insist on their 
destruction. Perhaps, that is, we might replace the rather fatuous 
concept of universal cousinhood, which acknowledges our kinship in 
the family of man, but permits us to bo somewhat more .-elective in 
our choice of fraternity. 

I think what this adds up to is that by insisting on dreaming the im- 
possible dream, we may well have postponed, rather than hasten, * , 
the advent of a more modest utopia than the one we had envisioned. 
Hy insisting that men he what they were not disposed, |>erhaps not 
even able to f>o, we may have prevented them from becoming something 
better than they were. Hy attacking the very existence of groups, we 
may have served to embitter t lie relationships among them ; were we to 
devote ourselves to their relations, our activity would be seen as less 
threatening, and we niijrht not now be faced with whnt amounts to a 
revolt of working ethnic America against those who continue to ask 
of it a price it is not prepared to paw 

I am reminded— and 1 think it is instructive — of the story of I/ich* 
ish,a development area in Israel. 1 hiring the very heavy influx of im- 
migrants to Israel in the early 2 Mo’s, Isiwoli planners sought to blend 
the immigrants into a united Isiacl in order, if yon will, to dehvphen* 
ate them, to forge the new Israeli. Accordingly,' thev took |>eopfe from 
diverse origins, and placed them in agriculturel villages next door to 
one another. What they got, in return, was not the new Israeli, but a lot 
of fist fights, since it (urns out for example, that Yemenites go to bed 
fit 0 o'clock, but Iraquis stay up tint i j midnight with the radh blanng. 
After several false starts, the Israelis hit ujxm a scheme which called 
for the construction of a network of ethnically homogeneous villages, 
surrounding an urban core. The central services were all located in the 
core — the schools, the shops, the theater, and the like. People were 
foived, thereby, to interact with strangers, but t if the going got too 
rough, they were able to go home, to their own kind, and relax. In this 
manner, a balance between the past am! the future was sought, and, 
from all I he evidence, has l>een achieved. 

So I would submit that an alliance of these groups for whom the 
paM is still a relevant input to the presout-Mhat is to saw whites and 
black xl^e— seems a more natural alliance tlism (lie artificial coali- 
tion of en ! ightened liberals, sheared off, for better or for worse, from 
their own roots, and underclass blacks, no w anxiously exploring theirs. 
If we who have sought the role of leadership, can resist our instinct to 
convert, that naturel alliance may yet emerge, and. if it does, that will 
be an urban coalition to be genuinely excited by. What is requited of 
us, therefore, is not so much intense, commitment to a special vision 
of (he future, but more a readiness n act as a kind of social ballast, 
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lending our support to those who seek to build community us against 
those who seek (o destroy it, on the one hand, and lending out* snpjiort 
to those who seek to prevent the debilitating insularity which 1ms too 
o/<en in the past been the consequences of community,* on the other. 

low 1 have some feelings nlont t lie kind of scholarly research that 
ne»ds to be done to provide a basis for the cumrtilnm proposed and 
about the dangers that the materials might very \.A\ he ethnocentric 
and narrow rather than genuine and reliable, a reasonably accurate in- 
terpretation of the group past, and also about the need to ex[>osc 
children not fo their own past only but to the past of others. 

Mr. PrcixsKK Ixd me interrupt.' 

Dr. Fein. Please do. 

Mr, PmxsRt. Do vou have any suggestions. Doctor, ns to how we 
could insure against that kind of development, because^ obviously, the 
thrust of this legislation is to prevent that sort of n pohtieal structure, 
I am not aware cf that problem but I would be grateful if you have 
suggestions ns to bow we can minimise it or actually eliminate it. 

I)r. Ff.in. I am glad yon said minimize, because ! don’t t li ink you 
can guarantee agair st it. 

The bill as 1 read it now proposes that the development of materials 
for each group shall be j>erforined at a different center. The presump- 
tion would therefore be that t he likely applicants will l>o people with 
special backgrounds on their own ethnic groups. The Amencan-Jewish 
Committee might tie \ plausible organization, let us say, to develop 
materials for Jewish Americans. I don't know what the analog)* would 
he in the Polish community but I assume there are similar organiza- 
tions. 

The danger of that, of course, is that they will try to put their best 
face forward and really produce pablmn rather than history. There 
are seamy chapters in the history of all the ethnic cronj>s of this 
country, The stereotypes that have come to bo attached to ethnic 
groups are frequently not made out of whole cloth, they ate gross 
exaggerations based on itartial truths. It seems to me if wear* talking 
about genuinely challenging young people we don't want to present 
them with myths. It seems to me, therefore, there has to be some agency 
which is more dispassionate, perhaps, that might review the kinds of 
materials that are developed by the separate agencies, each working on 
one ethnic group, and i i particular that the implementation, the dis 
semination and the ttrinmg of teachers should be done by people 
wholly unconnected w’th the development of materials 1 1 fern selves 
but jwople who are especially qualified at the very difficult problem 
of dissemination. 

Mr. Puctxant. The finished product of this center will have to be 
viewed by teachers all over the country, and they will obviously, if the 
material is of such a nature as you have characterized it. reject it. Or 
if it is a political vehicle I am sure that the teacher who is going to be 
the final judge on whether or not he wants to use it in the classroom, 
the school principal, the school superintendent, the people who will 
use this material inst will refuse to use it. 

I)r. FriN, I wish, Congressman 

Mr. Vrcixm. It seems Jo me that If the material is not used, then 
of com «* someone has the right to say how come. 

?o— 10 
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I Mould imagine Hint the General Accounting Office would be on 
the back of a center like this pretty quick if they were cranking out 
material that is not being used. Somebody would have to start asking 
some questions why. It is a problem and I hopo though that this prob- 
lem does not obscure the main thrust of the legislation. 

Dr. Fein. I don't think it should. I wish I had more confidence in 
the likelihood or in the readiness of the school systems to avoid put- 
ting pablum into the curriculum. I don't think the history supports 
any confidence in that area. 

Mr. Fltinski. Then the other safeguard on this will be the other 
ethnic groups. 

Dr. Fein. Yes. 

Mr. PtrixsKi. I know in Chicago we have the Annual United Cap- 
tive Nations Week. I never realized there were so many ethnic groups 
until 1 attended a fen* of these sessions— the various diverse groups 
for instance, in the Soviet Republic, that we had almost forgotten 
about, didn't realize that they were in existence. There are still peo- 
ple tracing their ancestry to those groups. I notice while they all work 
very harmoniously together, they cio provide a kind of chcck-and- 
balanco system against each other if there are any efforts or successes. 
I think that wo can certainly minimize or keep an absolute minimum 
of the abuses in the program. 

Dr. Fein. I surely would not want my caveats to be interpreted as 
dampening my support for the enthusiasm or the intent of the bill. 

Mr. 1’tX'iXftKV. I appreciate the fact that yon raise these questions 
because if there are any questions I want them raised now during 
these hearings, I want them talked out. T would not want someone at 
some later date to say, “Well, you never looked at this particular possi- 
bility,'* l)ccause that Is the wa v legislation gets defeated. 

I)r. Fein. Do wc have time for a quick illustration of the kind of 
tension here! 

Mr. I’trixsKf. Yes. 

Dr. Fein, There is a hero in my past unknown to most of you. His 
name is Ilaim Salomon, and according to what I wes (aught in He- 
brew school 

Mr. lVciNSKi. He saved the Revolution. 

Dr. Fein. He had saved the American Revolution. Without him 
there would not have been an American Revolution. I went to public 
school and I never ran across his name, from which I drew two 
conclusions: One, the public schools are anli-Pemitic, which came as 
no surprise because this was during the Second World War and I 
expected it; and second, I took a perverse pleasure in the fact that 
one of my heroes saved their Revolution and they didn't even know 
about it. 

Now it was im|K>rtant for me to loam about Haim Salomon because 
that gave me a stake in the Revolution which I, the child of immigrant 
parents, might not otherwise have had. On the other hand, it would 
have L^ii wrong for the public schools to have made a chapter out 
of lfa*m Salomon because he was a footnote to the American 
Revolution. b , 

Now to achieve that balance between the making of chapters out of 
foo. notes or of excising footnotes completely is precisely where the 
difficulty is going to lie. I thirk it can be done, hd I think we 
ought tobe sensitive to it. 
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(Dr. Fein submitted (lie following speech :) 

Reflections on tub Usbam Condition 

(Speech by Dr. Leonard Fein, Associate Director, MIT-Harvard Joint Center on 
Urban Studies at the 1000 Aunual Meeting of Urban America, Inc.) 

May 20, 1009 

It Is oddj I think, and deserving of note ta a minor postscript to these parlous 
times, that those of us who profess to expertise spend so much of our time trudging 
dutifully from conference to fruitless conference. When the history of this 
lieriod Is written, whether by a lineal descendant of, say, O. Van Woodward or, 
perhaps, by some future anthropologist of primitive societies surely eyebrows 
will be raised over this phenomenon. Unless, of course, the authors of that 
history renliie wliat we now come to understand, that there la a direct correlation 
between the rolume of anguish we sustain and the number of conferences we 
attend. For we are here, huddled together in these more or lesa opulent sur- 
roundings, to drew wArtuth from one another, which Is to say, seme of us have 
come In search of Inspiration, some In search of magic foimulas, some merely to 
escape the Intolerable frustrations of their more conventional pursuits, but all 
in the ho|ie that we shall leave with some new understanding that wiil carry us 
over the next oriels, and the one after that 

Yet we meet, as it were, In the shadow of Yv r atU and of Detroit, and, as If 
that were not enough, In the shadow of Cornell and San Francisco State and 
t ho Ambassador Hotel and OallAS and Memphis and if you want to know what 
else Just tend tomorrow's ewspaper, In shadows now so crowded In on one 
.mother that the last chinks of light and understanding are nearly covered 
over. There are, of course, those who still profess confidence, who Insist still 
that soon, around the next turn, perhaps, the nightmare will be over, and we 
shall be tide to reassert the dream. But the numbers of those who believe 
dwindle dally; most of the remaining statwarts are confident because they 
are paid to be confident, or because they are cultlsts, believing that if only we 
will think well, we will be well. 

Assassination was once a trauma; It Is now a cliche. Unrest was once an 
eruption; tt Is now our condition. In a world cluttered with crisis, who but the 
professional soothsayer or the very young can still face the morrow with cer- 
tainty t Let us be candid: for all our bullish talk, for alt our r ‘lf only Vietnam 
were over** or ’if only Congress would wake up," for all our 'if only thls M and 
’if only that,” for all our heady public pronouncements, our private mood Is 
t'eirlsh, we are no lo:*gcr certain of our world, of ourselves, of our dreem. 

Which are, I readily eorfeas, not quite the dispassionate words of scholarship, 
much less the Inspirational rhetoric, which you were entitled to expect. Three 
years ago, my files tell me. my efforts on occasions such as this were largely 
analytic; two years ago, my style was to chaatlte and to goad; last year, the 
melancholy had begun, but was still more counterpoint than theme. But a year 
ago w as n Very long time ago indeed, and this season, I must begin with the mood. 

1 do so not only out of my private need to share the melancholy of the moment, 
but also because I believe that we are now, as a naT Increasingly engulfed by 
bleakness, and save as we understand how it Is we have come to feel so massively 
beset we shall be unable to summon the energies that are now required of us. 

There are. It seems to tne. two kinds of reasons for the current mala!*?. The 
first Is that we have been caught unawares. The success story of America, until 
very recently Indeed, had overwhelmed us, the pride we Justifiably felt In being 
pari nets to an unfolding of progress so startling and so uninterrupted was deep- 
ly rooted, and *t has been difficult therefore to comprehend real dissent, real 
disaffection, teat rejection. Of course, we had endorsed dissent and debate. But 
It had hardly occurred to any except c few eccentric social critics that anything 
tru^y fundamental might be wrong. Even now, it Is safe to say most of us con- 
tinue to believe that a little tinkering here and a minor adjustment there will turn 
tbe tide. As before, we are prepared to speak hrhalf of significant social change, 
but what we Intend by significant Is hardly ffVt I* (Mended by those who chal- 
lenge U.e system today. It Is, therefore, dlscei f *o discover that a pat on 
the shoulder or a reassuring smile Is not sitf^ «t i **(>» tbe rebels. It has 
been enough before; It was enough for us; why t & it Vi *nger suflke? 

Tbe second rource of our malaise, 1 think, is (bt* ieeer K>p0ibo1k growth In 
our agenda of public concern, N‘ot too long ago, we co^ld < .italogje tbe outstand- 
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tug problems of the nation fairly quickly. Let us recall, for examine, that erty 
\vn* not discovered ns a significant K>clal problem until six short years ago, that 
jwltullon Is newer still, that disorder In the streets and unrest on the campus 
and a growth In crime that could not simply be discounted ns a statisMcal arti- 
fact are all hardly toddlers, ns problems go. And, at the same time ns these new 
problems have erupted, the old problems have not gone away. The public aget.d i 
has U\t)i»ic a bodsbeet ballot, added to each day. How* can a nnn who professes 
to cm retold with the explosive volume of the things he Is enppo-vd to cure about? 
t ‘tiles* \ve can begin, as a nation, to solve problems ns well as to Identify them, 
to w 1 1 k> Issues ofT the slate as well and as add new ones on, we who now stagger will 
surely stumble. 

I exaggerate, of course. Here and there, there are success stories to be told, 
moments nf delight and relief, l’rojoct Upward Hound, a quiet and competent 
activity of OKO has redeemed better than twenty thousand young people other- 
w \>v diM'iuod to wnstol lives : the Incomes of n significant number of Hlsek i>ooplo 
have tncreavcd substantially In the pest decade; a new generation of political 
leaders Is rising In our cities, tough, untutored, often rude, and more often tab 
enlcd licyond all expectation. 

It Is equally true that there Is much that lies within our confidence to do. If 
we 1*00 hut muster the will. Our unacreHable record with ive|wx*t to housing this 
nation, once ixrhape pardonable on the ground of a primitive technology, Is no 
hmger toh ruble. If we do not yet knew quite how to do the Job that need* to be 
done, surely we know how to do a Job vastly more Impressive llwin the jr>b we 
have been doing. So, too, regarding urban transportation. waste dls|>osal, and 
a dozen other Kobtem*. Our post ixrformance In these areas Is not an accurate 
jrulde to nur present potential. 

Hut these successes, and these prospects, dramatic though they bo, Lave l>cen 
overshadowed by the emergence of newer and more urgent claims on our atten- 
tion, and overshadowed more by an Indulgent rhetoric which almost totally o?>- 
scures what It Is we are about and how we are doing. 

And wo, who count ourselves the men of purpose, the guardian* of the public 
weal, bornbnrdod by accusation from this side and front that. Increasingly recoil 
and withdraw. Uncertain any lomfer of our own credential, diffident about onr 
trstwMle claims to exiertlse, assaulted by the right for moving too far too fast, 
and by the left ror moving too little, too slow, we *|xnd more and more of our 
time defending the amorphous Piddle, and wondering who nur allies are. and 
w ho :t Is Hint Is the enemy. 

Searching for iho vlPaln Is a efi dshed American txisttlme, however nnprodne- 
tive It t)plcal!y proves. Until recently, the enemy was clear. Hull Conner was 
the enemy, filthy was the enemy, evil was the enemy. Ami evil meant the evil 
<<f the benighted, of the heartier of the redneck North atd South. Tbe dream 
was clear, and the of those who Impeded the dream were no less clear. 
ScVf nty-tlirec irr cent of a samHed group of male White school children In the 
s uith reported either Indifference or pleasure u|mn Martin Luther King’s assis^ 
sinatlon. and that was the enemy; fifty-six j>er cent of those sampled the 
Supplemental Studies for the Kerner Commission believe that Negroes hare 
themselves to Marne for their worse Jobs, education, atid housing, and they are 
the euemy; nine per cent of the American voters east their ballot for George 
Wallace, and tltey are the enemy. Nice, simple, neat. Our task, we thought, was 
t > defend the o|*pressed masses against the bigoted hordes, and w~c proju'^Hl 
t » do the Job by favoring the opptessed, on the one hand, and by reeducating 
rhe Mfolcd, on the other, 

That was the truth of the centet, yesterday’s truth, the liberal truth which 
** I mg Informed our behavior, ft was not an especially Imaginative truth, nor 
were we lm|»re*slvety successful In acting upon It. V m, therefore a newer 
truth came to be articulated, a tru'h which held that lety Itself was the 
villain, and we the agents of its villainy, many found it appealing. Our 
own ranks were depleted by the defection of those <*** p. ' red the new dls- 
l*>nsatlon, a dispensation so terrify to* In Us ls*t Uw t n > *b*l we had not seri- 
ously Imagined It might etet become gospel. Urn, mi wh w* reason, g^^l It 
ha* become, aided and abetted In the t*ooe« by the nUi fk of weH Inlen- 
Honed cIMten* Impatient with tbe validity of our tradition*:' v. ^ ^ment. 

And so. In recent months, we hate come to be as tewooprJ with the Iran*- 
gresstor a of those whom yesterday we so resolutely defended, is yesterday we 
were concerned with the transgression* of their enemies. 

With cannon to right of us and cannon to left of us, shall we, as our sturdy 
ancestors, tide valiantly onwards, and, ff we do, shall we meet a similar end? 
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Or shall we dismount and leave the field of battle, thereby itermlttlng the forces 
of yesterday’s darkness and the forces of tomorrow’s darkness to fight It out 
with one another? 

I believe that there Is slid a vole for us, and a critical role at that Ihit I 
believe as well that, like the beleaguered members of the Mght Brigade, we have 
charged off furiously la the wrong direction, and to pursue that direction Is to 
« Invite their fate. Specifically, 2 want to suggest to you that our traditional 

definition of the American dream Is a definition that lacks plausibility, and that 
be redefining, we may yet find it possible to act as a bridge between right and 
left, between yesterday and tomorrow. 

The cast' that I projKine to make Is clearest with respect to Black Americans* 
ot?d so It Is with them that I begin. 

The conventional assumption of men of good will, with respect to the question 
* of race, has been, and tn large measure continues to Vo, that raw is an accident. 

with no social meaning. Accordingly, the Ideal society Is the color Mind society, 
the society In which Negroes are randomly distributed throughout the social 
structure. The message of White society to the Blacks, therefore, has gone 
something like this: 

If you can manage to distinguish yourself from your unfortunate hretli* 
ren. If you can demonstrate that yon are not la»y, shiftless, given to violence, 
aggressively sexual, illiterate, drunk, then, with some reservation we will 
let yon In. Remember, however, that when you enter, you must not look 
back. If you must Invite your old friends to visit you, make certain that 
you don't Incite loo many at one time, and that none Is blacker than 
you. Otherwise, we shall to forced to reexamine your own credentials. 
In fr*ct. It would Ik* lost If you did not seek out your old friends at all. 
for mnv that you can live with ns. of whnt use are your yesterdays to yon? 
Yon have been graced, and we no longer see your blackness. If you will 
promise not to sec it either. We promise to he color blind, tf only you will 
be amnesiac. 

It ulght have worked, had we been serious. We had said that we would 
admit the Black man if only he were not too Black. But. as a nation, we con* 
tinned to pee only the blncknc**, aril not the man. The XegTo In White eyes 
was Black until lie cohid prove that lie was White, and the proof had lo 
convince a very skeptical Jury. 

And now, of course, the Negro has seer his Mark ness mirrored In our eyes, 
has learned that though America might cope with the Integration of an oc^a* 
sional citizen of darker skin. It was no| and Is net serious about Integration of 
the Negro community. Xcgiio* In large number have understood that Integra- 
tion for the masses was and remains a myth, and so have turned from the 
unpoHlocthe denial of Idenlltv to the proud assertion of Identity. 

Needless to My, this new turn has grieved many people o? good will, who 
remain finely committed to an American dream based on the concept of 
universal brotherhood. That k. after all, a powerful and compelling dream, 
and It Is the heart of the lllornl understanding. According to tliat understand* 
ln«. expressed Just a year ago by President Johnson, “Most Americans remain 
true tn our goal: the develo|»ment of a national *>cicly In which the color of 
a man’s skin la as Irrelevant as the color of his eyes.” 

Yet we must recognize that whnt has been rejected Is onlv the kberal 
vision, and hardly Ihe American reality. Thai reality has remain d far umoved 
from the liberal icroeptlon; Instead, it was and Is a reality tased very much 
on the preservation of roots, and groui»s. and private fraterntles. When Florence 
was flooded, Ifato-Amertcans responded as Italians: when war threatened In 
th* Middle Kist. Jewtsh-Anicricsn* responded as Jews; today. Irldi African* 
and f Jrrck-Amerir-rn* are deeply caught up In Ihe si niggles of ll»*r Hive 

lands. In short. White liberals. In dealing with Ihe issue of race, h* >ked 

a standard to whkh White society In general does no< conform. For Negii** to 
srek Individual Integration, rather thin group cohesion, would be for 
to respond to a liberal perception which has lit Ho to do with the way America us, 
in fact, behave. For America mnalns. in deeply Important ways, a collection of 
groups, and not Individuals, no matter how much liberals might wish II other* 
wise. Fpper middle class America In i.«rtlcnlar cannot speak for. and certainly 
cannot deliver, lower middle class America, yet It Is lower middle Hass America, 
riven White and Rlxck Income distributions, which Is asked lo acret< R1*ck\*s 
neighbors. If (Ms situation \* lo be confroMed at all, lower middle Hass America 
will have to lie met on Its own terms, which ire, substantially, ethnic tern.*. 
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tu rcv|x>wllng to the traditional liberal i>crsi>octlve. Black people, then, may 
now be wad as sayln g aomothing like this : 

Our Chief mentors In the battle for civil rights were tipper middle class 
liberals, who, for reasons of their own, cling to a vision of A universal 1st 1c 
social order. We Accepted their belief and their doctrine, and acted upon 
It. It produced sotno rewards, but. In the end, we found ourselevca still un- 
rnelfod In the hypothetical I'Ot. And, In looking about more carefully, we 
have found that other groups have retained their particular Identities, have 
resisted wholesale assimilation. We conclude, therefore, that liberals a ro 
trying to Impose upon u* a standard which derives from their philosophical 
Ideal rather than from the sweaty facts of American social life. We rather 
suspect, in fact, that liberals have mlsreAd the American social experience, 
for they ore, in their own way, too far removed from Its major elements. 
Moreover, we are interested In tactics, not In utopias. We shAlt, therefore, 
resist being held to a form of behavior which we find both non-productive 
and outside the mainstream of American life, which la still, In Its core, and 
despite liberal wishes, group life. We shall resist being the gulncfl*plgs for a 
vision of society so out of touch with sodal reality. 

Yet the liberal utopia dies hard. Kor liberals, and their sociologist mentors, 
remain deeply eor.dneed that to permit and to endorse the validity of *he ethnic 
experience, except as that exiterlonce la seen as essentially Quaint father than 
meaningful, Is to Invite ethnocentric cbios. Most liberal* continue to view the 
survival of ethnicity as an anachronism, symbol only of how far we have got to 
go to reach utopia, not fundamental challenge to the definUon of Out utopia. 
Bo much of the history of human anguish has derived from the existence of waits 
which artificially set man apart from his neighbor that it has seemed perfectly 
plausible to Invest great efforts In tearing down the walls. 

The difficulty, of course. Is that the walls are there to stave off the uprooting 
flood If the sociological critique which characterixes the contemporary An>erl- 
can condition as the lonely crowd Is at all correct, as I believe it is, then the 
question that arises necessarily Is how the lonely crowds may be converted Into 
meaningful entities. And a sensitive answer to that question would begin with 
where people are, and not with where a relatively select group of liberal Intel- 
lectual* hnd upper middle etass businessmen would like them to be. Where- most 
people arc Is that they feel the need for brothers, but are highly skeptical about 
whether a world of universal brotherhood will give them the brothers they 
want. Tor In a world In which everyone Is your brother, brotherhood cannot 
mean very much. 

The question that arises, th n. is a question which liberals have generally 
avoided, the question of whether It might not be more productive to build bridges 
to connect the walls than to Insist on their destruction. Perhaps, that Is, we 
might replace the rather fatuous concept of universal brotherhood with the more 
proximate concept of universal conslnhood, which acknowledges our kinship In 
the fiunHy of man, but permits us to be somewhat more selective In our choice 
of fraternity. 

What this adds up to Is that by Insisting on dreaming the Impossible dream, 
we may well have postponed, rather than hastened, the advent of a more modest 
utopia than the one we had envisioned. By Insisting that men he what they *vero 
not disposed, perhaps not cvca able to be. we may have pit vented them from 
becoming something better than they were. By attacking the very evidence of 
groups, we may have served to embitter the relationships among them, tvere 
we to devote ourselves to their relations our activity would be seen a* less 
threatening, and we might not now be faced with what amounts to a revolt of 
working ethnic America against tho*e who continue to ask of it a price it l< not 
prepared to pay. 

I am reminded of the stori ef I^chlsh, a development area In Israel, Ibtrinf 
the very heavy Influx of Immigrants to Israel In the early IfcVlfs. Israeli plan- 
ners sought to Wend the Immigrants into a united Israel, In order, If yon w ill, to 
de hypenate them, to forge the new Israeli. Accordingly, they took people from 
diverse origins, and placed them In agricultural village * next door to one another. 
Yrhat they rot. in turn, was not the new Israeli, but a lot of ft «t fights, since It 
turn* out, for example, that Yemenite* got to bed at six o'clock, bn! Iraqis 
stay up till midnight with the radio Waring. After several false stalls, the Israe- 
lis hit nimn a scheme which called for the construction of a network of ethni- 
cally homogeneous villages, surrounding an urban core. The central serrle 
were all located In the core— the schools, the shops, the theatre, and the Hfce 
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People w- it* tc-<v<\ t thereby, to Interact with strangers, but* If the going got too 
rough, they \v* able to go home, to their own kind, and relax. In this manner, 
r balance bchw <?n the past and the future was sought* and, from all the evidence, 
has been achieved. 

I submit that an alliance of those groups for whom the past Is still a relevant 
Input to i he present— that Is to say, Whites and Black alike — seems a more natural 
alliance than the artificial coalition of enlightened liberals, sheared off, for better 
or for worse, from their own roots, and underclass Blacks, now anxiously explor- 
ing thclr< If we who sought the role of leadership can resist our instinct to con- 
vert, that natural alliance may yet emerge, and, If It does, that will be an urban 
coalition to be genuinely excited by. What Is required of us, therefore, is not so 
much Intense cmmnltmot t to a spolcal vision of the future, but inure n readiness 
to act as a kind of social ballast, lending our support to those who seek to build 
community as against those who seek to destroy lt t on the one hand, and lending 
our •'Upjorr to those who seek to prevent the debilitating Insularity which baa 
too often In the tost been the consequences of community, on the other. 

You may reject tills role, and the formula on which it is based. Aa against our 
traditional utopias, which we have labored for so long, It seems a peculiarly 
restrained statement. You may argue that to endorse the private loyalltles 
which tic wnne i n to others but not to all Is to endorse an atavistic urge with 
no rational foundation. Some, In fact, are Inclined to argue that the effort of 
BlaCK jxxiple to recreate their past Is a hopeless effort, since t^at past Is largely 
n 1 cn 11 ingles. 

ladles and gentlemen, there Is a here In my past unknown to most of you. 
His name Is Haim Salomon, and according to what 1 was once taught, be saved 
the American revolution. When I found, In public school, that hh name was 
nowhere mentioned. I drew two conclusions: First, the public schools were 
anti-Semitic, which, this letng the Second World War period, came as no sur- 
prise. And second, 1 drew jierverse pleasure In knowing that one of my ancestors 
had saved your revolution, and you didn't even know his name. Halm Salomon 
was. of course, only a footnote to American history, but by converting that foot- 
note Into a chajder I staked n claim on the American past I would otherwise 
net have bad. I put li to yon that the past Is Always nine parts myth, only one 
reality. The validity of the |iast is not a matter for historical research, but sim- 
ply a function of Its usefulness In the present. 

If others now seek to discover t'.elr own Halm Salomons, whether their names 
are Crlspns Attacks or Fiorelio I^aGuardla, we would, It seems to me, be well 
advised to support the effort. For If we continue to resist the notion that Mack 
fs beautiful, we arc likely not to persuade Negnx* that Black Is not icau’ifnl. 
but, rather, on the contrary, that only Black is beautiful. That perversion of 
creative plnrnllsm la rightly seen as dangerous. I put It to you. however, that by 
failing to see the beauty In bh.cknesa, or In frlshness, or In Polishness, oi In 
Jewishness, we have ourselveo helped create the perversion, we have ourselves 
helped Induce the present ugliness. 

To which, finally, yon mav well say that aa an antidote to the national dis- 
temper. the prescription Is odd Indeed. Where are the housing program*, where 
the medical services, where the Jobs where the schools, where the programs and 
the policies that will solve the nrgvnt problems of the moment t Ideologies after 
all, are for scholars to debate, not for men of action to consider. To which 1 
am duty bound to respond not only that the thought Is father to the deed, and 
that we ought by now have learned that thoughtless action, frenectlcally under- 
taken to meet the crisis of the moment. Is hardly a productive style, but more 
that save as our thoughts, which Is to My, our ideologies, come more sensitively 
to reflect the world we seek to change, they are Idle thoughts at best, and will 
bear, as they have thus far borne, rotten fruit. Tilting with windmills, however 
romantic Is not productive. 1 ask, If yon will, that we cease dreaming the 
Impossible dream and fighting the unbeatable foe, bot turn Instead to the 
plausible dream, a dream rooted In the American reality, and hence more open 
to the American potential. 

Mr* PrctvfRt. It just to me, though, that ron have made the 
point beautifully in your testimony* and Mr. Ilosokawa made it 
earlier, l)r. Deadlier made it earlier,’! hat one of the problems I think 
we have is that young children, |>articu1arly not knowing about each 
other* are dominated by the prejudices of’ ignorance instead of the 
strength of rwpect* 
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Dr. Fein. What is very serious is how innny youngsters in white 
ethnic groups have turned on to their own past as a result of t lie black 
jjower movement, and that lias been perhaps one of the most unfore- 
seen, unintended, and beneficient consequences of the black search for 
the past and roots. 

Mr. Puoinski. On Lincoln’s birthday I reminded my colleagues that 
there was a gentleman who issued his own emancipation proclamation 
CO years before Lincoln was born, and on the same date, February 12, 
and that was a general of the American Revolution, Thaddeus Ivos* 
ciuszko, who left his will in this country with Thomas Jefferson and 
asked him to leave all of his estate here to free Negro slaves and to 
educate them. 

Dr. Fein. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. PiroiNSKi. You will :'ever find that in American history books. 
Sure it may be footnoted but it is the footnotes that make up the 
amount of t lie mosaic of this great couutry of ours. 

Dr. Fein. That is interesting. 

I would footnote Superintendent Drachler’s statement about 
Kallen’s symphony, that we need not learn to play in harmony but 
retime our car 3 to hear the natural harmony which to outsiders may 
seem cacaphony. 

Mr. Pucinkki. I am truly most grateful to you for your testimony 
here because you have certainly put into perspective the strengths 
of this legislation, some of the problems, and obviously we are con- 
cerned with both aspects. I am very grateful to you. I like particularly 
your statement about the bridges between the walls. I can't help but 
feci that somehow or other wc avcjiow paying the price for trying 
to homogenize 200 million human beings. 

T find the whole doctrine of the melting pot frankly very repugnant. 
I don't want to he melted down to a monolith. 

Dr. Fein. Trv a beef stew with identifiable chunks of this and that 
but a gravy holding it all together. 

Mr. Pucinski. I don't want to be melted down. For decades we 
have kept trying to, as you have said, deny people their identity and 
then we wonder why we have problems. I like that illustration recog- 
nizing the fact that there are going to be walls between human beings. 

It really is quite a coincidence that my mother happened to be m 
the United States when I was bom. She could have been in France or 
Argentina, any number of places — it is quite a coincidence that she 
was hem So thank God I am an American. I am an American of cer- 
tain cultural backgrounds which I have inherited during the veal's 
from my predecessors. I think that you are so right when yon say 
we ought to recognize this in human beings and then see if we cannot 
build some bridges to bring Americans closer together as one nation 
of lieople. 

I must tell you when I introduced this bill I didn't realize the tre- 
mendous problem and the tremendous potential. It is witnesses like 
you who have really enriched my understanding and appreciation of 
the need for this legislation. 

Dr. Fein, Thank you so much, sir. 

Mr, Pt ctnski. I am most grateful to you for your testimony. 

Dr. Fein, I am thankful for the opportunity. 
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Air. Pijcinskj. Now if it is agreeable to all the other witnesses, we 
have another committee going next door and then I have to be before 
the Hides Committee — I should have been there at 10:30. If it is 
agreeable, wo would like to resume at 2 o'clock. 

Will this create any great problems for anyone? I would like to 
resume at 2 only because it will give us a chance to go a little deeper 
into the test imony. 

So if this will" create no great problems for anyone, wo will appre- 
ciate it if the remaining witnesses will be back hero at 2 o’clock. 

Thank you very muen. 

The committee will stand in recess unt il 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :20 a.m. the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Pucinski. We will resume our hearings this afternoon. 

Our first witness will be Mr. Hugh M. Jenkins, executive director, 
and Mr. Eugene K. Chamberlain, president, National Association for 
Foreign Student Advisors. 

I understand Mr. Chamberlain, you are associate director of admis- 
sions at MIT in Cambridge, Mass. 

Wo are vciy pleased to have you gentlemen here. The other mem- 
bers will be coming along, they are still on the floor voting. I think we 
will move along because I understand you gentlemen have some travel 
connections to make. You both have statements which will go into the 
record in their entirety. Why don’t you proceed in any manner you 
wish. 

STATEMENT OP EUGENE R. CHAMBERLAIN, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS, WASH- 

INGTON, D.C. ; ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH M. JENKINS, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

Mr. Chamberlain. Thank you, Congressman. 

I would simply like to emphasize the section on page 2 of the state- 
ment winch is in the record. I would like to refer particularly to the 
proposal that the ethnic heritage studios centers draws upon the spe- 
cial knowledge that is available within the foreign student population 
in this country. There arc at this time according to the annual census 
which is conducted by the Institute of International Education over 
121 ,000 foreign students enrolled in colleges and universities across 
the United States. They come from over 170 countries and territories. 
They represent an immense varier.v of cultures. They are to be found 
in each of the ,50 States. Among the group are a limited — and I em- 
phasize that — number of students who are well qualified to provide 
the contemporary picture of life in their homelands and present the 
latest chapter in the cultural development of their peoples. 

At the same time, although tlrs is not specifically within the pur- 
pose of this, act, the use of foreign students will provide these visitors 
from across the world with an intimate and authoritative pictuie of 
the American people and thei way of life. Such cross-cultural experi- 
ence ra?i only add to the odueatkmrd development of nil involved and 
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provide an opportunity for the acquisition of authentic knowledge 
out of which may grow mutual understanding. 

As a footnote to that, Congressman, it is interesting to note that 
within the States represented on our good committee I would estimate 
that there are about 50,000 foreign students carolled in universities 
and colleges therein, On the one hand, you have California with ap- 
proximately 19,000 foreign students, Illinois with some 6,800, New 
York with about 15,000, and Maine with 220. And also within these 
States in Illinois, in New York, in California there have long been 
established international houses with which you may be aware and 
acquainted with in which Americans and nationals of various coun- 
tries live, discuss, conduct programs of a cross-cultural variety, and in 
a sense are centers of activity not unrelated to the objectives of your 
particular bill. 

# I just would like to pause here and say that we are in support of your 
bill and we welcome questions from you that you may have in mind, 

Mr, Pucinskt, Mr. Jenkins ? 

Mr. Jenkins. 1 have nothing to add. 

Mr. Pucixskt. You have no testimony, I take it ? 

Mr. Jenkins. No. 

Air. Pucinski. I think vou raise a very good point. These visiting 
students can make a good contribution, particularly in perhaps lan- 
guage translation and research and translating either from the foreign 
language to English or from English to the foreign language. I didn’t 
realize that there were many foreign students in this country enrolled 
in the colleges and universities. It is a very impressive figure. It seems 
to me that these centers would afford an opportunity to utilize their 
talents a little more effectively. 

Mr, Chamberlain. I would leave with your committee a copy of a 
public document which is called “Open Doors,” and this is the current 
edition of 1969. I refer to it and it is published by the Institute of 
International Education, and therein is a complete documentation by 
State of the foreign student population, of the foreign scholar popula- 
tion, of the American professors who are abroad, faculty members 
abroad, and American students who are abroad. This may add further 
dimensions to your particular bill in terms of the resources of people 
who can play a part m these centers. 

Mr. Pucinski. I would think that these foreign students would lie 
a very significant source of manpower and help for this program 
frankly at a cost which I think would be interesting because so many 
of these students are looking for some additional employment and they 
are not looking for excessive pay, they are trying to get along as best 
they can, just enough to keep going. So it does seem to me like this 
could become a very important source of manpower for these 
programs. 

Now what about the Ogontz plan in Pennsylvania? How is that 
worked out? Y ou told us that you have a plan going. Maybe you could 
tell us something about this. 

Mr. Chamberlain, I would defer this to Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. The plan is in the schools of the Delaware Valley area. 
It is operated out of the International House in Philadelphia and it is 
a plan by which selected foreign students are selected to support the 
teacher in the classroom in various subjects such as world history and 



-cultures of the world, and so on. It has been carried out since 1901 only 
in that area. 

In 1961 1 think it was the Carnegie Foundation that provided funds 
for there to be an outside evaluation of the program, and it is to that 
evaluation that wo refer in our report that program lias improved to 
be very successful, the use of foreign students in these situations on 
a selective basis have proved to be very worthwhile* 

Mr. Chambers a ix. I think if I might add a footnote to that, the 
participation students in programs outside universities is one that has 
to bo conducted with great care. Undergraduates coming here from 
abroad are here with serious intent and a disruption of that program 
in terms of their daily routine has to have real appeal to them to make 
this a meaningful experience. 

We have had some experience with this, and to move olT base from 
the corridors of the university to a high school requires a particular 
kind of sensitivity to the task of talking with youngsters, and to be 
well briefed on what the message is to be. Not all of us as human beings 
are so gifted and therefore the selection of participants in the program 
will require very careful attention. 

One of the contributors in terms of programing such activities off 
campus would be the advising of foreign students or his associates in 
working with groups who are interested in attracting students to par- 
ticipate in this fashion. 

Mr. Pccinski. Very good. I think that you have added some insight 
into this bill that we have not had testimony on previously, and that is 
the reservoir of students who are available to assist in manning &ucli 
centers. I think that this would be ft very worthwhile addition to the 
overall program. We are most grateful to yon for being with us. Of 
course this testimony really fortifies my own hope, that this legislation 
will bo adopted. I think that it can make a very significant contribution 
in the educational process of our youngsters. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for being with us. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 

Statement by Eugene R. Chamberlain, President, National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs 

INTRODUCTION 

My name Is Eugene R. Chamberlain. I am Associate Admissions Officer and the 
Foreign Student Adviser at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I am hc^e 
in my capacity as President of the National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs, the professional association of those who are engaged In the field of in- 
ternational educational exchange of students and scholars. Our Association was 
ostahli shwl In 1018 and now has a membership of over 1,600, of whom some 700 
are academic institutional members. The Association’s membership comprises the 
Advisers to Foreign Students and Scholars, the Admissions Officers who are re- 
sponsible for the evaluation of foreign educational credentials, Teachers of Eng- 
lish ns a Second Language, and representative;” of community organizations who 
are serving foreign students. There are also representatives from public and 
private organizations and business enterprises which are concerned with Inter- 
national educational exchange. 

purpose 

I have come here to speak In support of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers 
Act of 1069. The purposes of this Act speak to an essential need In education 
today and Its forward looking Intent will make n significant contribution to the 
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education we provide /or American youth. In these days when the explosion in 
comnum lent tons nud In world travel have brought us all into one community, the 
Inter-cultural dimension in education becomes an urgent necessity. Young Ameri- 
cans must be knowledgeable about the culture and background of people who, 
onoo remote, are now, of necessity, our neighbors. It Is precisely for this reason 
that they need an understanding and an appreciation of their own citizenship 
and the wea’th of ethnle and cultural resources which are the heritage of the 
American people. This Act will provide that knowledge. 

FOREION STUDENTS 

I would like to refer particularly to the proposal that the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers draw upon the special knowledge that Is avallabl within the 
foreign student population In this country. There are at this tiiiu, according 
*o the annual census w hich is conducted by the Institute of international Educa- 
tion, over 121,000 foreign students enrolled in colleges ar.d universities across 
the United States. They come from over 170 countries and territories, they 
represent an immense variety of cultures, they are to be found In each of the 
fifty States. Among this group there are a limited numbpr of students who are 
well qualified to provide the contemporary picture of life In their homelands 
and present the latest chapter In the cultural development of their peoples. At 
(he same time, although this is not specifically within the purpose of the Act, 
the use o' foreign students will provide these visitors from across the world with 
an Intimate and authoritative picture of the American people and their way 
of life, Sir*h cross-cultural experience can only add to the educational devedop- 
jnent of oh Involved and provide an opportunity for the acquisition of authentic 
knowledge out of which may grow mutual understanding. 

PRECEDENTS 

In using foreign students for this purpose we shall not be engaging In an 
untried and unproven experiment. During the years that foreign students have 
been on our campuses there have been many formal and Informal programs at 
local and regional levels to give them the opportunity to talk with their fellow 
students and the American community about their own countries and people, 
nml to give American citizens an opportunity to interpret this country and its 
way of life. To give one specific ex in pie, I would refer to the Ogontz Plan, one 
of t lie more successful programs wh’ch operates In communities In the Greater 
Philadelphia and Delaware Valley areas. This plan aims primarily at the 
mutual enllghtment of American pupil* and foreign students through systematic 
interaction In classroom situations and In the school environment. It was estab- 
lished In lOfll and during the school year 1000/67, 142 foreign students from 51 
countries visited 50 elementary aud secondary schools in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey aud Delaware. A total of some 14,000 pupils were Involved. In 1000 Dr. 
William W. Bilckman, Professor of Educational History and Comparative Edu- 
cation in the University of Pennsylvania made an evaluation of the Ogontz 
Plan and the Information given above Is drawn from his repoit. I should like to 
offer one direct quotation from Professor Brlckman’s conclusions, as stated on 
p. 82 of this report: 

“With few exceptions, the Ogontz Plan was received with understanding 
ami approved by university professors and administrators, public and private 
school administrators, and educational organizations concerned with Interna- 
tional values. There were some critical and skeptical expressions of opinion about 
specific details, hut virtually no negative attitude as to the soundness of the 
baste concepts and framework of the Ogontz Plan. Nearly everywhere through- 
out the country, there were Iversons who wished to undertake, at an early op- 
portunity, an experiment with the Ogontz Plan or with a variation that was 
deemed necessary in a particular region.” 

CONCLUSION 

Knoaklng again In more general terms I would like to emphasize the fact that 
among the forelcm student population In this country there are adequate resources 
to provide the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers with persons who are qualified 
and would i.« willing to partlcplnte In this activity. There would, of coursp, he a 
number of safeguards that would he required, among these the mo c t Important 
might, he the proper selection of the most appropriate students and the snper- 
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vision of tli el r walk In the Center*. In this resist I should mention that In prac- 
tically every college and university where there are foreign students there Is a 
Foreign Student Adviser who has been charged by the institution with the par- 
ticular responsibility for these students. Such persons could provide a point of 
contact with the college uid university for the operation of the program. And I 
believe that one of the more attractive aspects of the Act is the fact tha^ it would 
provide new areas for direct cooperation between the university and its inter- 
national student community and the elementary and secondary schools across the 
country. Finally, I world like to point out that while I have been speaking mainly 
to the Idea of using foreign students I think it essentlf 1 that this should not be 
allowed to confuse my support of the Act The Act, is clearly and specifically 
directed to Improve the opportunity of American students In elementary and 
secondary schools to study cultural heritage of the major ethnic groups In the 
Nation. It Is in these terms that I support the Act and for these reasons that I 
hope that It will be passed. 

ulr. Pucinski. Now we ore happy to have Rev. Leonard F. Ch robot, 
the academic dean of St. Mary’s College in Orchard Lake, Mich. 

We are very pleased to have you here. I know you have an advance 
copy of your statement which will go into the record in its entirety. 
This is an excellently prepared document. It certainly give3 us some 
very good insights as to what already is being done and what is the 
potential if we can get a program like this off the ground and funded, 

I am well aware of the work that St. Mary’s College is doing in terms 
of Polish studies. In the last few years you have become pretty much 
the source of authority for such information. 

I wonder if I could ask you a question at this point. You may answer 
it now, cr perhaps you may want to answer it later, after you have 
made your opening statement. 

I want to make sure that the ethnic studies centers become a source 
of educational material, and not anything that would tend to polarize 
differences. I hope there is some point at which you will address your- 
self to this problem. 

You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF THE REVEREND LEONARD F. CHROROT, ACADEMIC 
DEAN, ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, ORCHARD LAKE, MICH, 

Dean Chrobot, That question was broached this morning in the 
discussion with the man from Harvard, the question of natirnalism 
or nationalistic tendencies in relation to cultural pluralism. I think 
that the younger members of national groups, especially of the sec- 
ond and third generation, no longer would tolerate the kind of nation- 
alistic aims that my grandparents probably would have favored. 
Today they can be much more objective. 

The interests that we find in our students who are second and third, 
sometimes fourth, generation students of Polish background, tend to 
be very objective. You simply cannot put anything over on them re- 
garding a nationalistic kind of atmosphere. 

I think too that there is a kind of a natural check among people 
in academics regarding this kind of thing. 

One of the things I will talk about later in my paper is the research 
that is necessary. The ethnic groups in the United States stilly exist 
a lot on myth. We have few facts. We know more about the aborigines 
in Australia than we do about the Polish community in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Orchard Lake has been encouraging research in the ethnic studies, 
especially in the area of Polish, because ive feel that once we have 
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more facts, we will be able to be more objective in this kind of em- 
phasis. 

First of all, I would like to thank you, Congressman Pucinski, for 
the introduction of this bill. I think it is a significant step forward 
in development of the American ethos. 

I would like to congratulate the men who have supported yon on 
this bill. I speak from my own personal conviction regarding the 
importance of ethnic study in tire United States. I also speak as a 
teacher of American literature, as a dean of a college, and as a priest. 

The rather lengthy paper that I have written is divided into two 
parts. The first part is a general rationale for why I think ethnic 
studies are important in the United States.^ The second part is how 
Orchard Lake has functioned trying to give the Polish -American 
communities the kinds of materials which I will show you later on. 

I think that there has been a profound and disturbing change that 
lms somehow taken place in America today, It is impossible to say 
exactly when this happened, but the kind of hope and the kind of 
experience that America lias always stood for, no longer seems to 
exist, especially among onr young/ 

I did not experience what America meant until I went to Europe, 
to Polandj as a matter of fact, and there talked to a village peasant 
to see in Ins expression the idea of what America really means. It was 
the idea of hope that — after all the millions of years we have 
lived on this planet, man could live someplace together, in peace, 
without war. And this was America. 

This vision of America has been expressed many times before by 
some of onr great statesmen — Washington, Jefferson, Adams, some of 
our writers in American literature, Michel de Crevecoeur in his “Let- 
ters From an American Farmer,” Israel Zangwill in his reference to 
America as “tlie Great Crucible,” and Archibald Macleish speaking 
of the necessity of differences among us. But perhaps the most eloquent 
was F. Scott Fitzgerald in “The Great Gatsby” when he said : “Amer- 
ica is the last and greatest of all human dreams.” And he added: 
“* * * for a transitory enchanted moment man must have held his 
breath in the presence* of this continent, compelled into an aesthetic 
contemplation he neither understood nor desired, face to face for the 
last time in history with something commensurate to his capacity for 
wonder.” 

The American dream has become for many of us the American 
nightmare. The streets that were to flow* with milk and honey now are 
blocked with rubble by the latest demonstration or riot. 

Our embassies have been stoned ? our representatives have been 
mocked. I think that America is in a t une of crisis. 

The greatness of a nation does not depend upon its military or 
economic strength; our experience of history should have taught us 
that. The greatness of a nation depends upon the concept of man we 
have, our vision of what man should be, 

Our history tells us of our past mistakes. Our solution of the Indian 
“problem” and of the black “problem” only emphasizes the biblical 
warning that the sins of tin father are paid for dv the son. We have 
answered problems in the past with expediency. A t ow t we are paying 
the price for that. , . \ , / 
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There is something very wrong with a nation in which a human 
being must change his name or dye liis hair to merit our respect. There 
is something very wrong when an American girl feels compelled to 
say, “I am of Dutch ancestry^ but 1 am doing something to cure that*” 
We gravely violate the dignity of a human being when wo create a 
climate in which a young boy must ridicule the cultural heritage which 
has made him what ho is. Insofar as we have mocked the national 
background of any group of people, we have added to the destruction 
of the American dream. 

I believe that man is a strange creature. I believe that his life can 
only be lived forward, but can only be understood looking backward, 
Ho must have one foot in the future and one in the past. Many of our 
youth today have both feet in the future, and I think the kind of alien- 
ation that appears in the writings of our educators and writers ex- 
presses what this kind of now orientation has created. 

I think part of our difficulty is also language provincialism. We 
have difficulty in our international diplomacy because we rely solely 
on one language. Alfred Ivvozybski, the founder of general semantics, 
Inis said : 

We do not realize what tremendous power the structure of an habitual lan- 
guage has. It dictates our semantic reactions by virtue of the structure which a 
language exhibits and impresses on us unconsciously; the structure is auto- 
matically projected upon the world around us. 

We are enslaved by the straitiacket of our one-language culture. 
The difficulty in our country is that anybody who speaks a different 
language is looked upon as foreign. I think that this kind of Yankee 
chauvinism is dying. 

Regarding tins bn], I think that we all realize that the decisions that 
we make at this point in our history will carry responsibility for the 
future of mankind on the planet, AU of us are infected by the fever of 
technology, the latest in a scries of idols mankind has placed in its 
temples. 

What does it profit a man to gain tin moon and suffer the loss of 
his home? We know so well that the problems of our society are not 
technological but human — yet we spend $70 billion in the United 
States for defense. There are many young people in our country today 
who are wondering, “Is it worth defending?” Many youth do not feel 
that it is, und that is what worries me. 

I think that we have to learn how to live together. Educators 
throughout the land have deduced from the phenomenon of our society 
certain ideas about what is essential for the education of youth today. 
We can ignore them, as we have in the past, but then we must accept 
the consequences which are reflected in the disruption of our educa- 
tional system, of our political system, and of our legal system. S. I. 
Hayakawa, the administrator of San Francisco State College said that 
one of the goals of education must be : 

... to understand, appreciate and learn to live with fellow Inhabitants of our 
planet. Every child must learn about the races and peoples of the world and the 
rich variety of the world’s cultures. He must know something of the history of 
men and of nations. He must learn that there are many people In the world who 
differ from him profoundly in habits, ideas, and ways of life. He must perceive 
these differences not as occasions for uneasiness or hostility, but as challenges to 
his capacity for understanding. 
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I think that the kind of Yankee ethnoeentrieism which believes in 
the inherent superiority of our own group and looks with contempt on 
other cultures must finally be buried. And unless we want our cities to 
break lip into hostile armed camps, we must return to the American 
dream of cultural pluralism, where diverse religious, ethnic, racial or 
other groups may cleave to their own traditions within their own 
group, while at the same time they live together within a single econ- 
omy and polity in harmony and mutual forbearance. 

Black Americans in the last 5 years have made us viscerally aware 
of the kind of self-alienation and the kind of self-hatred winch they 
have been forced to endure. Is it any wonder that our youth burn their 
draft cards and make shirts out of the flag? 

There is a reaction among some nonblack ethnic groups m the 
United States. They feel that the only way that the Congress of the 
Cnited States is moved is by demonstrations and riots. They have lost 
faith in the rational process of a democracy. 

We are convinced that if the Congress of the United States takes a 
positive stand and passes the Ethnic Heritage Studies Center bill to 
assist the many other ethnic groups in our country, and form a na- 
tional ethos we can broaden the base of political decision regarding 
ethnic studies, and that far more meaningful results can be achieved. 
Tf more people are involved in the results of such legislation, then even 
black ethnic studies can achieve far greater heights. 

Law*, do not make people respect other ]>eople. Only knowledge of 
the '■'ther person can clo that. ! firmly believe that the ethnic heritage 
bill has the potential of institutionalizing in our society the promise 
carved in stone on our Statue of Liberty. We can now truly become 
what wo have always said we were, but arc not. 

Orchard Lake strongly believes in this kind of ethnic study. For 
85 years we have defied 'Yankee ethnoeentrieism by studying Polish, 
by teaching Polish to our youth, by giving them a cultural awareness 
of their background so that they do not have to change their name in 
order to live in our society. 

I believe that every* etlinic group in the United States should be free 
to shidj its own heritage, its own literature, its own language, its own 
art. Indian-Americans must be made to feel proud ^f Indian culture. 
Black Americans must become cognizant of their re :e’s contributions 
to the building of America. Sp.imsh-Amerieans cannot be made to feel 
that they are second class citizens. 

The only way that this can be done is through Federal support. The 
many ethnic groups has done much in the past on their own, but in 
order to get the kind of professional talent (hat is needed today, in 
order to produce not just nationalistic propaganda for little ghetto 
». entalities, but the kind of real study or culture that is necessary, we 
need Federal support. 

Mv concern today is for the Polish-Amerieans, who number some 10 
mill foils of our citizenry in the United States. They have helped to 
build America, nil the way from the glassworks of Jamestown in 1608, 
to the factories, foundrits and offices of Chicago, Gary, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Baltimore— all the major cities. I believe 
that no youth of Polish background should ever have to feel ashamed 
of his national heritage in America. 
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The rest of my paper speaks about Orchard Lake, how wo have been 
trying to give your youth a sensitivity to cultural pluralism. 

We have also established several centers, one of which is the Center 
for Polish Studies and Culture. Some of the things which we have 
done I have brought with me today. Perhaps the most important is the 
Polish Language and Heritage Program, a text designed for secondary 
schools, consisting of a teacher’s guide and a student handbook about 
the accomplishments of Polish culture and about Polish- American im- 
migration to the United States. 

This exists at present in mimeographed form, supplemented by a 
series of slides and tapes. Our hope is that we can revise and re-edit 
this to make it the kind of package that will be suitable for distribu- 
tion to social studies and language of teachers, of whatever national 
background. 

(The prepared paper follows:) 

The Orchard Lake Testimony in Behalf of the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers Hall 

l By Rev. Leonard F. Cbrobot. Dean^ Saint Mary'® College, Orchard DUce, Mtch.] 

PART I — ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES — A RATIONALE 

a. The American Dream 

B. A Time of National Crisis 

C. Rootless Youth in Our Society 

D. Language Prdvlnclalism 

E. Deification of Technology 

F. Education In Cultural Pluralism 

G. The Reality of Diversity 

H. The Orchard Lake Schools 1 Ethnic Tradition 

PART II— P0U6H-AMEBI0AN ETHNIO STUDIES — THE ORCHARD LAKE PLAN 

A. History of the Orchard Lake Schools 

B. Academic Institutions 

O. Research Centers 

D. What Orchard Lake Has Done : 

I. Development of language curriculum materials : 

a. Present Polish Curriculum 

b. PoliBh Language and Heritage Program (FLICS) 
o. Language Laboratory 

d . Polish Room 

0. Polish and Polish American Books 
/. Library and Archives 

ff . Art Gallery 
h. Museum 

1. Artlsts-in-Resldence 

2. Training programs and workshopfl : 

a . Workshops on Cultural Pluralism 

b. Conference on Racial Prejudice 

c. Summer Abroad 1&70 Program 

3. Research : a ^ . 

a. Polish Language Teaching In the United Suites 

b. Polish Language Usage in Religious Services 

o. Research In Polish and Polish American Topics 

d. Historical Research — Founders' Da* Symposia 

e . Visiting Artists and Scholars 

/. Professional Contact with Poland 

4. Polish American public relations : 

a. Polish* Jewish Relations 

b. Polish-Black Relations 

c. Pollsh'Canadlan Relations 

46-075 — 70 11 
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K. Wliat Orchard Lake plans to do : 

1 Development of language curriculum materials: 

a . Distribution of FLICS Program 

b. Translation and Publication of Books 

c. Klims and Fllmerrlps 

•>. Training programs and workshops : 

a, Summer Workshops 

b , Summer Sessions 

o. Adult Education Classes 

tf. Seminars and Lectures 

3. Sociological research. 

4. Polish American public relations: 

a. Orchard Lake : Focal Point for Organization 

fc. General Information Center 

c, Ri-Lingual Radio Program 
F. Conclusion 

Tub Okciiakd Lark Testimony in Behave or the Ethnic 
Hehitage Center Bill 

PAIM' I — ETHNIC HERITAGE ST l : HIES — A RATIONALE 
The American dream 

A profound nml disturbing change has somehow taken place In America. It is 
Impossible to pinpoint the exact time and place, but somehow, somewhere, Ini' 
perceptibly, the American dream lias become a nightmare. The disappointment 
is felt all the more keenly because the expectations were so very high. I had to 
visit a peasant village In Pastern Europe, surrounded by the vestiges of a 
monstrous war, to begin to understand the meaning of the word “America.” 
It was in the eyes of a gnarled and weathered man, who easily betrayed his ex- 
perience of humanity's suffering, wherein lay the mystery of the world. It was 
hope. It was hope that several million years of evolution have taught us liow f to 
live together In peace with one another. Notlilug is quite ag bitter as hope 
betrayed. 

The hope In America was consistently proclaimed by men of vision, men gifted 
with the ability to verbalize the Innermost longing of the human heart. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, were among tl)<> first. As early as 1782, Michel de 
Crevecoeur, in his Letters from an American Farmer, called the American the 
“new Adam.” “Here,” lie said, “individuals of all nations are melted into a new 
race of men, whose labours and posterity will one day cause great changes in 
the world.” Walt Wbltmau carried the American dream Into the 19th century. 
And In 1908, Israel ZaugwllI, a Jewish immigrant, gave It almost religious 
meaning: 

“America Is God’s Crucible, the great Melting Pot where all races of Europe 
are merging and reforming . . . Germans ai d FrenchmeD, Irishmen and English* 
men, Jews and Russians — into the Crucible with you all I God is making the 
American !” 

In onr century Archibald MacLelsh wrote: “America is a symbol of union 
because it is also a symbol of differences, and it will endure not because its 
deserts and seacoasts and forests and bayous and dead volcanoes are one mind, 
but because they are of several minds and are nevertheless together. ... It Is 
where the sand and the marsh and the rock and the grass and the great trees 
of the eternal wind compose the frontiers of diversity that there is greatuess.” 

“Mankind’s one great hope was described by F. Scott Fitzgerald in The Great 
Gatsby as “the last and greatest of all human dreams/' And he added: . . for 

a transitory enchanted moment man must have held his breath in the presence 
of this continent, compelled into an aesthetic contemplation he neither under- 
stood nor desired, fhee to face for the last time in history with something 
commensurate to this capacity for wonder.” 

A time of notional crisis 

It is precisely because so much was expected from this country that the dis- 
appointment in its failure has been so traumatic. The streets that were to flow 
with milk aDd honey are i: o^ blocked by the rubble of the latest demonstration 
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or riot. Our embassies, heretofore the concretlzation of the dream, have been 
burned, and our representatives, the living witnesses to. the dream, have been 
stoned and mocked. Some of our greatest leaders have been shot down in an orgy 
i of violence. 

America is in a time of crisis, the winter of its discontent, And we search for 
the structure of a spring we hope will come. The greatness of a nation does not 
t „ depend upon its military or economic strength; our experience of history should 

have taught us that. Greatness depends upon the concept of man we are able to 
, institutionalize in our society. Good will and sincerity are not enough. The 

image of the “ugly American'' is not so facilely dismissed. 

Our history tells us of our past mistakes. Our solutions of the “Indian prob- 
lem” and of the “Black problem” only emphasize the Biblical warning that the 
1 sins of the father are paid for by the son. We have inherited the curse of the 

ex|)edie.ncy of our forefathers. Whenever immediate comfort and material secu- 
rity dictate answers to human problems, we can expect to Inherit the wind. There 
is a theory that the only lesson we learn from history Is that we learn no lesson 
from history. 

Rootless youth in our society 

There is something very wrong with a nation in which a human being must 
change his name or dye his hair to merit our respect. There is something very 
wrong when an American girl feels compelled to say “I am of Hutch ancestry, but 
I am doing something to cure that.“ We gravely violate the dignity of a human 
being when we create a climate in which a young boy must ridicule the cultural 
heritage which has made him what he is. Insofar as we have mocked the national 
background of any group of people, we have added to the destruction of the 
American dream. Whenever we insist that a youngster deny his parents, we 
tamper with the very essence of our humanity. 

For a man is a strange creature. His life can only be lived forward, but can 
only be understood backward. He must have one foot in the future and one In 
the past. Our own sons and daughters, suburban and sophisticated, blessed with 
every consumer-item we enu possibly deliver, suffers from on alienation which 
makes Sartre's Nausea read like Alice in Wonderland. Kenneth Keniston’s 
% description of them in The Uncommitted makes it understandable why they 

should seek escape from the pain of being In sex, alcohol, or drugs. Absence 
of roots can do this to a man. It makes him all shell and no substance, ready 
to splinter by the slightest discomfort. Such youth seek their redeemers In the 
passing fod of the moment, ready to follow any Pied Piper promising relief 
from (lie gnawing pain of being. And the self-appointed saviors, be they Hefner 
of Playboy fame, or O’Leary with his LSD, serve as the gurus of a new but 
* frightening age. 

Language proiinciaiism 

Part of this difficulty of Americans Is their reliance upon one language. Only 
recently have we discovered the relationship between language and our very 
/ ability to think. Alfred Korzybski, the founder of general semantics, maintains 

that the structural assumptions implicit In language are of necessity reflected 
in how we act and what we are. He says: 

A language, any language, has at its bottom certain metaphysics which ascribe, 
consciously or unconsciously, some sort of structure to the world. Now* these 
structural assumptions are inside our skin w r hen we accept a language, any 
language. We do not realize i chat tremendous poicer the structure of an habitual 
language has. It is not an exaggeration to say that it enslaves us through the 
mechanism of semantic reactions and that the structure which a language 
exhibits, ani impresses o?i us unconsciously, is automatically projected upon 
the world around us. 

A significant part of our difficulty in world diplomacy is the straltjneket 
of our one-language culture. It is simply impossible to understand another people 
of another culture and language unless we ore freed from the limitation of our 
ow*n cultural assumptions. Our difficulty In international relationships should 
prove this weakness. S. I. Ilnyakawa says In his The Use and Misuse of Language 
that: Words . . . are more than descriptions of the territory of human e\]>eri- 
ence; they are evaluations. How we think and evaluate is inextricably bound np 
with how we talk. . . . How we act is determined by how we think. Even when 
we act without thinking, our actions are likely to follow* In turn the lines laid 
dow’n by our patterns of thought, which in *urn are determined by the language 
we use. 
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The common insistence that any people who wish to do business with us must 
learn our language strikes one as an outstanding example of Vnnkee chauvinism. 

Deification of technology 

We are well nwnre f I think, that the decisions we make nt this point in human 
history, carry n responsibility for the future of mankind on this planet. All of 
us are Infected by the fever of technology— the latest In a series of Idols mankind 
has placed in its temples. The view of our planet from the lunar surface changes 
perspectives for all of us. Does it really profit man to grin the moon and suffer 

the loss of his home? . . 4 . . , . k 

We know so well that the problems of earth are not technological but hun>an. 
And while computers feed us with sophisticated Information of staggering com- 
plexity, our knowledge of our neighbor next door Is still in the stone rge. He- 
sources are not unlimited. But when we spend 70 blllicD dollars In the United 
States for defense, one winders what we are defending. Is It werth defending? 
Many of our youth think not! 

Education in cultural pluralism 

How can we learn to live together unless we know who we are, and where we 
come from We will survive only if we can find the best Ideas about man possible, 
and then act upon them. John Graves expressed this when he wrote In Goodbye to 

If n man couldn't escape what he came from, we woutd most of us still be 
peasants In Old World hovels. But If, having escaped or not, he wants In some 
way to know himself, define himself, and tries to do It without taking Into ac* 
count the thing he came from, he is writing without any ink In his pen- The pro- 
vincial who cultivates omy his roots la In peril, |>otato like, of becoming more 
root than plant. The roan who cuts his roots awoy and denies that they were 
ever connected wllh him withers into half a man. . . . It's not necessary to like 
being a Texan, or a Midwesterner, or a Jew, or an Andalusian, or a Negro, or 
a hybrid child of the International rich. It Is, 1 think, necessary to know in that 
crystal chamber of the mind where one speaks straight to oneself that one Is 
or wns that thing, and for any understanding of the human condition, IPs cer- 
tainly necessary to know a little about what the thing consists of.' 1 

Educators throughout the land hare deduced from the phenomenon of our 
HViety certain Ideas about what Is essential for the education of youth today. 
We can Ignore them, but then we will have to accept the consequences of con* 
llnued disruption of our educational system, of our legal system, of our political 
system. Young Americans simply reject the things we have established as im* 
portant In our society. They have seen the results, and they want no part of It. 
S. I. Hayakawa, Administrator of embattled Kan Francisco State College, con* 
aiders as a basic goM of education for everyone : 

r * • • to understand, appreciate and learn to live with fellow inhabitants of 
our planet. Every child must learn about the races and peoples of the world and 
the rich variety of the world s cultures, lie must know something of the history 
of men and of nation*. He must learn that there are many people In the world 
who differ from him profoundly in habit* Ideas, and ways of life. He must per* 
reive these differences not as occasions for uneasiness or hostility, but as chal- 
lenges to his capacity for understanding/ 1 

American chauvinism Is dying. Yankee ethnocentriclsm, which believes In the 
Inherent superiority of our own group, and looks with contempt on other cul- 
tures, must finally be burled. And unless we want our cities to break up Into 
borille armed camps, we must return to the American dream of cultural plural- 
ism, where diverse religious, ethnic, racial or other groups mar cleave to their 
own traditions within their own grour. while at the same time they live together 
within a single cconomr and polity in harmony and mutual forbearance. 

Black-Aretlcans have made us vlsccmlly aware of tbe eel (-alien* lion and 
self haired minority groups weie made to feel. Is It any wonder today that our 
youths burn their draft cards make shirls out of our flag, and reject whatever 
symbolic Amerka? The* trry meaning of the word 'America’ 1 has become 
negative. Only wehavethepuwer to chance that Image. 

There Is a reaction bv some non Black ethnic groups against the current 
Interest M Black Studies proclaimed by every ccBege and university across the 
land They feel, unfortunately, that th<» only way changes occur In national 
priorities and policies Is by demonstrations and rioting. Many have lost faith 
In the democrat ra llonal process. 

We are eoontjotd lhat only if Ihc Congress o* tbe Vnlted States takes a 
positive stand and parses the F.thntc Heritage Studies Center* Bill to assist the 
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many other ethnic groups which form our rational ethos will progress be made 
even In Black Studies. A broader political base for any legislation can be 
achieved only If more people are Involved In ita results. 

Laws do not maky people respect other people. Only knowledge of the other 
person can do that The Kthnlc Heritage Bill has the potential of institutional- 
ising In our society the promise carved in stone on our Statue of Liberty. We 
can now’ truly become what we have always said we were. 

The Orchard Lake ethnic tradition 

The Orchard Lake Schools, for e'ghty fivi difficult years, have defied Yankee 
Kthnocentrlclsm and have represented the ideal of cultural pluralism at a time 
when few understood what we were talking about. The Orchard Lake Schools 
strongly bellve that every major ethnic group In our country should be given 
the opportunity to study Its history, language, literature, and art, and to teach 
others about the richness of Its cultural heritage. Indlan-Americans must be 
made to feel proud of Indian culture. Blaek-Amerlcans must become cognizant 
of their race’s contributions to the building of America. Sienlsh-Atucrtcans 
cannot be made to feel that they are second-class citizens. 

The Orchard Lake Schools, students, faculty, and administration, strongly 
favor the passage of this Bill. We see federal funds as the only possible source 
of help for all of the small ethnic groups. They have already done much for 
themselves with their own money. But spiraling costs, especially for talented 
and professional personnel In these areas, will not permit them to continue. 
(The prle$t*faculty members of the Orchard Lake Schools alone contribute a 
quarter of a million dollars each year In their services to this cause for Polish- 
Americans.) 

My concern today Is especially for the Polish* Americans, who number some 
ten million citizens of the United States. They have helped build America, from 
the glass works of Jamestown In lO^S to the factories, foundries, and offices 
of Chicago, Gary, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York at the 
present time. No youth of Polish background should ever have to feel ashamed 
of bis national heritage In America. 

In the second part of toy Testimony, I will outline specifically how Orchard 
Lake has already Implemented, Is presently Implementing, and Is prepared to 
further Implement the plan and program of the Kthnlc Heritage Studies Cenler* 
Bill for Americans of Polish background. 

past n— rcusn-AyoucAX etkmc heritage snntta — hie orchard lake MAX 
History 0 / Me Orchard Lake School* 

The Orchard Lake Schools were founded by a young Immlgran' priest from 
Poland who came to this country a century ago. Father Joseph nabrowskl. 
significantly, began his work In America among his fellow Pollsh-Amcricans and 
the Indian tribes of central Wisconsin. It was this gift of appreciation for the 
culture and heritage of other peoples different from himself that he brought to 
this country. In Detroit, In 1$$5, be established the Polish 8emfnary, because he 
understood the need for native American leaders who would understand the 
mentality and problems of the millions of immigrants pouring Into the Uniter! 
States from eastern Europe. 

Ills schools grew and prospered, and In 1909. moved to Orchard Lake, twenty- 
fire miles northwest of Detroit, to the campus formerly occupied by the Michi- 
gan Military Arademy. Today the Schools stand as a tribute fo his Insight into 
the needs of his adopted land, still training young men with a sensitivity to 
cullural pluralism, men determined to preserve the very best of the Polish peo- 
ple s contribution to America. The atmosphere of campus today, while very 
much American, is permeated by t unkjue spirit of appreciation for the tradi- 
tions, customs, language, and culture of Poland, which is studied In the classroom 
by all of the students. The majority of the faculty are of second, third, and even 
fourth generation Polish ancestry, who contain within themselves • beautiful 
harmony of a sincere and warm love of America and a profound respect and 
admiration for the Polish background which has made them what they are. The 
Schools, built entirely from the free *111 contributions of Americans who are 
convinced of their work, embrace three academic Institution* and several refuted 
research centers. 
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The three academic Institutions Include: 

Saint Preparatory — A four-year secondary program of pre-college 

studies in a disciplined, boarding school environment prtq*arlng young men for 
future study and service. Enrollment Is between 200 and 250. 

Saint MarpU College.— A four-year liberal arts program ofTerlng majors In 
theology, philosophy, Polish, and communication arts, in a smalh residential 
atmosphere of Individual attention. Enrollment Is between 100 mid 125. 

Saiut 9 Cyril ari<f MethodiU9 Seminary. — A four-year program of graduate 
studies In theology preparing men for the priesthood, the |>erninnent dhiconate, 
and lay leadership In the Catholic Church. Enrollment Is between 50 and 75. 

The total enmpus population numbers over 400. It Is small In comparison to 
the great slate universities surrounding It, but In its elghty-flve years of service 
to America, the schools have educated more than 12.000 men. 10,000 ns laymen 
and 2.000 as clerics who have served their country through the ministry of the 
Catholic Church. A recent study Indicates that 72# of the alumni use Polish In 
their professional careers. The majority of these men, low-lncuiue sons of the 
Pol Mi -American Community, would never have had the advantage of such edu- 
cation had It not been fnr Orchard take. (Student* |vry less than half of the 
cost of room, board, and tuition.) The education they receive, stressing n three- 
fold cultural formation— Christian, American, and Polish, prepares lender* who 
appreciate the cultural diversity of the United States population, leaders who 
can create the kinds of community, esjKvIally in our Inner cities from which they 
come, where a human being can grow and prosper. 

ftneareh ccntera 

The research centers of the Orchard Lake Schools, although distinct from the 
academic Institutions, mutually support each other. They hare done, and will 
continue to do whatever Is necessary to serve the Polish-Amerlcan community. 
They include : 

Center for patloral sfarffr* which trains permanent deacon* for Church work, 
offers programs of continuing education for priests and laymen in theology, nod 
*l»nti*nr* a program of field work In pastoral activity for students of the Bclmols. 

Po1l*h American Lit nr g teat Center , which supplies Polish speaking |<op1e and 
their priests with homiletic and liturgical materials, and provides a s|ieclal ajiosto- 
late for ths sbk and aged. 

Pothh American IttMtorical A**oe(ation % which sponsors research in Polish Amer- 
ican history, and publishes the quarterly FoIf**-.4 werreu* Shtdlee. 

Ccafcr for PcU*h Shtdica and Calfwre, which develop* curriculum materials 
for use In elementary and secondary schools dealing with the history, geography 
society, economy, literature, art, music, drama, language, and general culture of 
Poland, and disseminates these materials to interested teachers. It Is precisely 
this Center which Is already equipped to furnish the kinds of material requested 
In the Ethnic Heritage Mil. It could well serve as a model for other ethnic groups 
In the establishment of their own center*. 

VAaf Orchard Lake ha r done 

The Orchard take Schools have long felt that an academic Institution must 
have a much broader responsibility than merely classroom teaching. Their ability 
to res|>nnd to the needs of the community which they serve has assured them of 
the continuing financial support so necessary tn private higher education today. 
5b> me of the accomplishments of the schools in recent years In the areas of ethnic 
study and language development meet some of the needs of the Polish-Amerlcan 
community. 

Development of language c*rrfcir/*m ma/crtola 

/. rrracaf robs* cwrricntnm — The Orchard take Schools are better prepared 
than anyone else to develop curriculum materials for the teaching of Polish. 
Eighty-five years of experience of teaching Polish on a secondary, college, and 
graduate level have taught ns much about the kind and quality of material which 
Is Interesting to American youth. Our language teachers are very young, very 
American, and very much in love with the culture of Poland. The excitement of 
this love Is clearly contagion*. 

t. PotUh language and heritage program (FLICS ). — Orchard take, in co- 
operation with the University of Michigan working under a Federal grant, has 
developed the Polish Language and Heritage Program a* p** of the Foreign 
Language Innovative Curriculum Serlea (FLICS). It consist* of a teacher** 
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manual and student text, with accompanying slides and tapes, of : units on the 
history, culture, art, literature, customs, geography, social life, and architecture 
of Poland, and a uult on l’oHsli-Aincrlcan Immigration. The tnnterlals lm\e 
been tested on a secondary level for several years with our own preparatory 
students and others, have been revised, and have been distributed to more than 
four hundred Polish teachers throughout the United States. Although existing 
only In mimeographed form at present, the Program will J* J^^er Jested. _ re- 
vised as necessary, and published in permanent format (A copy of the rLlCS 
Program Is available for examination upon request.) It too could serve as a 
model for other ethnic groups wishing to develop materials of Ibis kind. 

5. LcnouQQC Laboratory . — The complete facilities of the Orchard l^ake lan- 

guage laboratory are also available for the further development of tapes for 
teachers Interested in using the audio-Ungual method of language Instruction. 
While other large language groups have many commercially developed tapes, 
lesser known languages must develop their own at great expense. Vt e are willing 
to share our experience In this area, as well as furnish copies of tapes we nave 
already developed for classroom use. . 

i. /'off Ah room.— Of articular merit In ethnic heritage studies is the lolish 
Room, a special demonstration laboratory furnished with a collection of books, 
art objects, and folk art from Roland, where students may come into contact 
with some of the things they study about. Seasonal traditions and customs are 
displayed, and students participate in recreating them for their own classmates. 

Polhh and Pothh-Amrrlco n *r>oA?.— Sorely needed In the classroom by 
every teacher are hooks relating to the study of a foreign coHnce. Through the 
efforts of Prof. Robert Geryk, Director of the Center for Polish Studies and 
Cult u lv. the schools have published a bibliography of Polish books. I ollsh books 
In Kngllsli translation, and Pollsh-Amerlcan books in the field of h story and 
literature, and the College's Bookstore has served as a supply and distribution 
center for such materials. Many of the young Polish writers (Polanski In films, 
Orotowskl In drama, Penderecki In music, Mrork In literature, Koiako vskl in 
philosophy), whose works are already available In Kngllsh, spark much luterest 
and enthusiasm among our youth. t ^ , 

6. Library and tfrcAfccs. — Another key factor In supplying books, filmstrips, 
films, and records of things Polish Is the Alumni Memorial Library and its 
Archives. The Orchard lake library already has one of the largest collections 
in the Pnlted States, numbering 60,000 volume*, of which more than 10,000 are 
Polish, including many first editions and autographed copies, Polish translations 
of Kngllsh works, and an outstanding collection of books on Polish genealogy 
and heraldry, and many other items of Interest. In addition, It annually receives 
PC different current Polish periodicals and newspapers published here and 
abroAd. and has a historical file of such Items as the Proso Podticmna of World 
War II. and the now extinct Difcanflr dla W$zy*lktch of Buffalo, 

The Archives continue to grow each day with additions from estates and 
older people who wish to preserve some memorabilia of Poland or the Potonla 
for permanent safe-keeping. Orchard f^ake still issues requests for any and all 
material* of a tit«fori<nl nature having to do with Poland or the Polish -A me lean 
community. The pivscnoe of the Pol Ish-Amer lean Historical Association gives 
added continuity and permanence to this dimension. 

7. Art Gattcry . — The Galerla of the Orchard Lake Schools ha ; * also prorlded 
a location for the display of Polish. Polish American, and Slavic art, and pro- 
vides a sonree of Informallon about It. It has already sponsored such exhibits 
as Marian Oivota^skl. sculptor; Helen Kllsi Dndtinska. painter; Richard Ku- 
blnskl. |v»sters; Donna Weasel! and Helen Srpakowskl. painters, and many 
others, and plans to continue frequent exhibits In the future. Students are given 
a vivid experience ( f the be d art a culture can provide. 

A. TAc JifiMcam. — In time the schools would like to provide facilities for the 
permanent display of historical objects In a Museum. Its Galerla and Polish 
Room already contain a nucleus of malerlal upon which a permanent collection 
can ea si lv behaved. 

i. in nef Perhap* the most exciting aspect of the school* i« 

the Artlsts-ln-Resldenoe facility, which provide? subsldlred facilities for poets, 
novelists, painters, scolotor*. composers, etc., to create original works of art. Tte 
star on campus cf the great Polish pianist Severln Turel several years ago was 
an VxierlciKe which sir lent* will never forget. The more recent stay of Marian 
Owe** r ski also proved memorable. Purther facilities can be developed on a 
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thirty-eight acre island In the center of Orchard Lake, across from the campus, 
and la presently available — an ideal location for such a facility to provide for 
the Hying continuation of works of art. 

Training program* and iccrkihop* 

J. Workshops on cultural pluralism . — In April, the Schools will host their 
second Workshop on Cultural Pluralism, in cooperation with the Michigan De- 
partment of Education, Last year the Workshop consisted of fourteen different 
ethnic groups (Italian, Portuguese, Arabic, Russian, Polish, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, Greek, French, Spanish, Oriental, Black, American Indian, and Finnish) 
who met on campus to bear a guest speaker on cultural anthropology, and then 
broke up Into individual group* to examine available Instructional materials and 
discuss target problems for the teaching of language and culture within their 
respective ethnic group. This year the workshop will addre'iS itself to the prob- 
lem of how to introduce ethnic studies into social studies curricula in public 
schools. 

t. Conference on racial prejudice .— Ike schools hosted a Conference on Racial 
Prejudice, in cooperation with the Priests’ Conference for Polish Affairs of the 
Archdiocese of Detroit, In an attempt to understand the problems of the Inner- 
city In relationship to the Catholic parishes of Detroit The Conference examined 
prejudice from a psychological and sociological respective, and presented 
recommendations on how to de«l with inner-city problems. 

3. Summer abroad 1970 program. -In coopcrallon With the Catholic University 
of Lublin, the Orchard Lake Schools will sponsor a special intensive course in 
Poland in language find culture, with a guided cultural tour and nn optional 
trip to Rome this summer, for academic credit Such a trip proves to be invalu- 
able for Polish teachers and students. 

Pc search 

1. Polish language (caching in the Vnitcd States . — In cooperation with the 
Southeast Educational Laboratory and their BPLlngnal Design Project. Au*tln, 
Texas, the Schools Inflated a research project Into the amount and type of 
Polish language teaching in the United States. This information served the 
Congress In Us recent passage of the Bl-fAngtiai Education Art, the first recog- 
nition by our Government of foreign languages as a natural resource which 
should be carefully preserved. Although Polish has long been listed by the IV- 
partment of Defense as one of the "critically needed*’ languages, little has been 
done to encourage Us teaching. 

2. PoNsft language usage in religious * enter*. — The school* bare alao under- 
take a research project In the use of the Polish language among priests of 
Polish background, In order to come to some objective evaluation of the need of 
Polish materials for liturgical and religious use. Through the Polish- American 
Liturgical Center, the Schools hate translated, published, and distributed the 
new Eucharistic Prayers and the new Ordo of the Mass to all Polish priest* of 
the United States. The Center nas also undertaken the responsibility of supply- 
ing other Polish liturgical materials needed— pra ye rbook*. mlsalettes, sermon 
outlines, prayers of the faithful, etc. Through a special apostolate to the aged 
and sick, the Center offers Polish materials of devotion for their use. 

3. Original mcwrcA fa Poffik sad PolUh American topic *. — In the realm of 
scholarship, the school* have sponsored original research Into history, litera- 
ture, and culture of Poland and the Polish- American community, and have 
published translations and reprints. In cooperation with the Eagle Yearbook of 
the school*. Many of these are already available in reprint form as indicated 
by an asterisk. 

The Knpernlk Quadrkentennlal (1943) 

Polonla Panorama (1943) 

The 700th Anntrersary of the Canonisation of St. Stanislaus ( 1953) 

Centennial of the Massive Immigration of Pole* to America (1954) 

The Life of John Cieplak. Bishop and Martyr (1955) 

•Polish- American Fraternal Organisations (1950) 

•The Pollsh-Amerlcan Press ( 1957) 

Polish Forebears Who Settled at Jamestown In 1003 ( 195*1 
•A Seventt-Five Tear History of the Polish Seminary (1900) 

•America n Council of Polish Cultural Clubs (1961) 

• Toli sh- American Clergy (1902) 
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"Polish' American Parishes (1003) 

Our Lady of Orchard Lake Shrine 
Poland’s Millennium, 1,000 Years of Christianity (1005) 

Celebrating 1,000 Years of Polish Christianity* The World Polonia (1900) 
•The Orchard Lake Schools (1007) 

Our Lady of Crestochowa (1003) 

•Outstanding Men and Women of Poland (1009) 

•The Arts In Poland Since 1945 (1970) 

4. Hlitorlcal rcacarch — the Pounder'* Day tympotia. — The annual Founder’s 
Day Historical Symposia have, through the years, undertaken various themes 
related to the Polish-American experience. The results have been published 
continuously in the Potiih -American Studies, quarterly of the Polish American 
Historical Association. 

5. YUithig artUti and scholar* . — The schools have long served as a host for 
most artists and scholars visiting this country from Poland* most of whom hare 
either addressed our student body, or presented musical or literary programs of 
some kind. The recent appearance of a very young Polish Folk Rock Group (No 
To Co and the Altbakbl) was enthusiastically received by the youngest and 
oldest set on campus. Several other groups are planned for the year. 

8. Profculonal contact icf/A Poland. — A school which teaches a foreign language 
and culture cannot long exist without contact with the culture’s source. The 
Orchard Lake Schools nave had cloee contact with the Catholic University of 
Lublin, the Universities of Warsaw and Cracow, and with the leaders of the 
Catholic Church. Annual trips to Poland by students under faculty supervision 
have always produced very positive results. Students have returned with a 
new lore for America and a new-found lore for the country of their ancestry. 
Of particular merit is time spent among Polish peasants in the villages, some of 
them distant ancestors of our young. Nothing can match this kind of living oon- 
tset In the laboratory of life. 

PoUik American public relation* 

1. Po!i*h-Je%cl*\ relation *.— The Schools hav curated with the Jewish 
Anti-Defamation League, especially in the Chira** * In trying to find solu- 
tions to mutual problems of ethnic Identity. The wonc of the American Jewish 
Committee in the area of ethnicity should be praised and supported. Much can 
be learned by such mutual support 

2. PotUk-Black relation*. — One of the pivotal problems of the Polish Ameri- 
can Community is its relations with Black- America ns, Pollsh-Americans bear a 
significantly greater proportion of criticism for racial prejudice because they 
happen to live closest to the problem. It is quite easy for White liberals who live 
In the antiseptic suburbs to level their charge* then return to their Ivory towers. 

Poland's history of friendliness toward min tri ties is a fact of history. Present 
racial controversies generate far more heat than light But when the dust 
finally settles, we are convinced that Pollsh-Americans will emerge* In the long 
suffering tradition of their forebears, as those who weathered the storm. 

The Orchard Lake Schools unequivocally support the efforts of the Priests’ 
Conference for Polish Affairs In Detroit to find solutions to the magnitude of 
problems which we share with our fellow Black -Am erica ns. The experience of 
Polish- Americans in dealing with the problems posed by a dominant culture 
decades ago can well nerve our frilow Black- Ai.^erka ns with some Important 
le$«ons In acculturation and assimilation. And we Lud the discovery that Black 
Americans have recently made of the necessity of respect and love for their 
cultural heritage. 

Community work In these areas Is slov and t.-dions, as many of our alumni 
who work with these problems are quick to t< stify. But much can be done. The 
Orchard Lake Schools laud the work of the Detroit “Black-Polish Conference,” 
and the kind of thing It attempts to accomplish. 

3. PoU»h-Canadian relation*,— T \ he schools also seek to establish closer ties 
with the Polish- A merles ns of Canada. While Canada’s problems differ from 
our own, many of Ihe efforts we have exerted can benefit them. We have already 
made, significant contacts with priests of Canada and their parishes. With the 
cooperation of Polish organisations in the United States, we will extend and 
strengthen the bonds we share In common. 

What Orchard fate Plan* To Do 

The Orchard Lake Schools would like to do much more. There has never been 
a dearth of Ideas. Passage of the Ethnic Heritage bill would enable work In these 
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areas to increase significantly, ami would enable us to offer services uot now 
provided. The Center for Polish Studies and Culture would also be happy to 
advise any other ethnic group on methods of procedure and areas of priority. 
Much of Its past work could already serve as a guide to other groups interested 
in the preservation and dissemination of their cultural legacy. 

Development of Language and Curriculum Materials : 

1. Diilribulton of FfJCS Program. — Allhough the Polish Language and Her* 
itnge Program is rather complete, much work is revision and reediting must 
be clone to make it a more effective program. Personnel and facilities for the 
adequate distribution to elementary and secondary schools throughout the nation 
is very Inadequate. Further testing of the materials, espoeinlG' In the so-called 
‘ Saturday Schools,” where Polish is taught to children under private auspices. 
Is essential. 

2. 7Van*/af/on and Publication of /look*. — Translation and publication facll* 
Ities for historical, literary, and sociological studies must be provided as soon 
as possible. A special effort show* .1 W made to encourage new research, especially 
In the field of literary criticism of Polish works. Americans know very little 
of Poland’s great literature 1*yond. i>erhnps, Sienkle\vlc7.*s Qho Varff#. l>oetoral 
dissertations are especially productive of useful material. 

3. Film* and FiUn*trlp$. — Newest educational technology must embrace audio- 
visual materials for classroom use. Orchard I*ftke has all the necessary resources 
for the production of a professional film and/or filmstrip for social studies 
teachere about the Polish American experience, and Polish culture lu general. 

Training Program* and Workthop* 

Lacking personnel, facilities, and financial support, the Orchard Lake Schools 
have a special need to provide for persons utilising or preparing to utlltre the 
curriculum materials eventually to be developed. 

1. Summer TTorA^op*. — Summer workshops can prove to be invaluable for 
language and social studies teachers, lu !ri1rndu<«* them to existing materials, 
and Instruct them on newest teaching methodology. Additional personnel Is 
available, hut funds are not. 

2. Summer Session*.— With the rebirth of Interest In ethnicity, there Is much 
demand for summer courses In Polish language, history, literature, art, and 
culture. Facilities and personnel again are available, hut funds are not. 

3. A if if ff Education Ctoaif s. — A remarkable Interest In things Polish can be 
found In the third and fourth generation Americans of Polish background who 
suddenly have reallted the treasures of wisdom and beauty contained within 
their own ethnic heritage. Evening classes for adults could do much to enhance 
ethnic pride. Such study can contribute to a more harmonious, patriotic, 
and committed populace.” 

4. Seminar* and fAcfurc*. — tn addilton to sponsoring seminars and conferences 
on rntlsh subjects, the Schools plan to provide slides, films, recorded tapes, and 
traveling exhibits for possible use at schools and meetings of Polish American 
organisations. Lectures, dramatic presentations, music festivals, and film festi- 
vals ran also be sponsored. 

Social Ec*carch 

f*odolng1ea1 research among America’s ethnic groups In general, and within 
the Polish American Community In particular, is almost non-existent. Social 
scientists know more ahont Australian aborigines than they do about the Polish 
Community In Ruffatn. New Tork. Although research fn this area has hegnn. 
largely through the efforts of the National Opinion Research Center of the 
Fnlverslty of Chicago, no systematic study has yet been attempted. Orchard 
Lake Is anxtons to begin a detailed and scholarly sociological study of Polish 
America. The preliminary outline for such a Mudy was alreadv presented hv 
Dr. Lawrence Clron. former Director of Research at T/wola Fid versify. Chicago. 
Such a study could provide Invaluable Information on the problems of our Inner 
cities, especially those with large contiguous populations of Poles and Rlacks, 
like Chicago. Oary. Detroit, Cleveland. Toledo, Ruffajo. New York. Philadelphia, 
and TUttlmore. 

The Orchard Lake School* are anxious to contribute to this research. With 
the help of the Ethnic Heritage Rill, resources now diverted toward the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials could be u*ed In this area. 
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FoH*h American Puttie Kvtatfons 

1. Orchard fake— Focal Point for Pothh American Organization*.—** reliant 
Uke ha* long *e rved as the spiritual ami educAlloiml focal joint for the orga- 
nization of the Pollsh-Amerlcau community In the United States. Meetings of 
fraternnls, professional organisations, mans media i>eop1e, and religious leaders 
have always been hosted by the schools. Only limitations of staff and Iverson* 
ncl Imre limited this contribution. These organisations have much |>owcr to 
influence the rank and tile Americans of Polish background for constructive 
effort ami creative rcsjionsc to the needs of our country. The positive contribu- 
tion of Pullsh-Amertcnns to this country cannot be calculated. It is significant 
to note, however, that there has never l*°en n riot, a demonstration, or a march 
of any ind, nor has there l>cen a destructive or disruptive movement toward 
Amcrl , despite the fact that they are more organised than any other national 
grou't ami stronger in political Influence in many sections of the country. 

2. General information Venter for PoU*h A mcrlcan*.— Many ethnic groups in 
the United States lack any kind of centraliud facility for providing general in- 
formal Ion on I hdr own ethnic group. Orchard lutke could well sene Polish- 
A me r ten ns In this regard, es|)ecially in view of Its personnel and resources. 

3. Ki'lAngual Had to Fn*gram.—ln keeping with this desire to serve Polish- 
Americans, Orcha.M I,ake now plans for a fifteen minute bi lingual radio pro- 
gram with a cultural emphasis, which will broadcast weekly. Its range of infor- 
mation and formation cun Hum be magnified many limes over. 

Conch**ion 

This Orchard take Plan. In Its academic aud non-academic a speeds. Is already 
well underway. We have 110 acre* of land, 18 buildings, and a present sin IT of 
30 priests and i?0 laymen, all dedicated to the cause of the preservation nn<l dis- 
semination of Polish culture In the United States. The growth of the physical 
plant continues with the construction of n two million dollar residence facility 
which will house 300 students in semi-private rooms. The building ha? been 
purposely designed to function as a muHI-pur|K>se facility, e?i>eclRHy during the 
summer month?, when workshops and conferences can be held more easily. 
Put lire tutu pus development Includes a serrate building to house the facilities 
of the Center for PoPsh Studies and Culture, and academic buildings like a 
fietdhonse. an auditorium, a faculty residence, and an addition to the Library, 
If we can serve the needs of America as we have In the past, we are confident 
that this plan will be realised before our centenary In 1985. 

This, then, is the plan of the Orchard Lake Schools for Implementing the 
provision? of the Kthnle Heritage Studies Centers 11111. Orchard take stand? 
ready, willing, and ahte to devote Its entire resources, personnel, and facilities 
for the tea If Milton of these goals. The philosophy of Orchard Lake ha* its root? 
In its history and tradition of service to those who have supported It —the Polish* 
American community in the United States, It stands as a monument to the 
faith and sacrifice of an Immigrant America, a tribute to the deeply religion? 
values carried to this country by our forefathers a rentnry ago. 

At a time when our country is undergoing profound social changes, thr schools 
continue to uphold the Ideal of cultural pluralism — the selection of the very best 
from the heritages of all the groups which snake up the American mosaic, and 
the preservation of these element? In youth to enrich our American culture. The 
current movement on college and university campuses to establish lllack Culture 
program? reinforces our rejection of the ’‘melting pot theory." In which each 
minority in America would lose It? complete identity. In a world moving pain- 
stakingly toward more vital cooperation and more meaningful brotherhood. 
Orchard take uphold? the goal of true unity without absolute conformity, de- 
manding the right to Individual differences In a culturally pluralistic shirty. 

This ts the contribution that Orchard Lake has made, and will continue to 
make, to a country which has welcomed our forefathers to its shores, allowed 
them to grow and prosper, and |Krmltted them their ethnic ways. We still have 
hope in the American dream. 

Mr. iVctxsKl. I have looked at the Teachers Guide and the outline 
ami I am impressed with one aspect of that work in that it stresses the 
objective study of one*s culture, 1 am pleased that this makes no effort 
at reaching at the emotions. We have seen some of the material that is 
available which is on a highly emotional basis and I am not too sure 
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how much (hat sort of a program really contributes to a person’s better 
understanding of himself. 



dav, that the one thing that strikes you immediately is the huge poten- 
tial that lies ahead if you had the resources and the funds to do it. 1 
was very much impressed with the efforts to put sonic objective mean- 
ing into the various cultural and ethnic phenomena lather than to 
try to build this on the emotional basis. * 

'We have had some study centers that have tried to approach it from 
the emotional standpoint, particularly at some experimental study cen- 
ters. I think that they create problems that lead to the shutdown of 
the program itself, properly so, because they really went outside the 
scope of the scholarly academic approach to the problem as you do m 
this book. I am hopeful that the university peonle would keep these 
studies at the objective level, not trying to involve the emotional as- 
pects of the problem. , 

I presume that that must have been the guiding spirit by those that 
put that book together, because I notice that the whole thing is lagged 
along that basis. . . 

Dean CitRonoT. I think tliat this is the result of our experience in 
teaching voung Americans on a secondary and on a college level. 
They are fully American and they simply would not tolerate this kind 
of emotional appeal. 

Mr. IYcixski. I was very pleased to hear you make that observa- 
tion, Father. I think you have put your finger on something that I 
don’t think anyone else has mentioned in our committee in testimony 
before. It is entirely possible that someone who is here as a first gen- 
eration immigrant, whatever nat ionality, probably would be very emo- 
tionally involved in any discussion of lus ethnic past. But it is inter- 
esting you look downrange and young people who are three and four 
and five generations removed from the cultural conflicts start looking 
at the more meaningful things in that culture. 

For instance, I remember when I was a little kid it was not uncom- 
mon to walk into a home — we lived in a Polish community— and the 
floors were scrubbed clean in those days, they didn’t have linoleum, 
you didn’t have floor tile — they were wooden floors and it took one 
big job to scrub that floor clean, and they wanted that floor clean for 
a couple of days at least so they used to put newspapers on that floor. 
If you got a new piece of furniture, they would put a piece of bed 
sheet over it. They didn't have slipcovers In those days, and you could 
not go out and buy a plastic cover for a new couch so you put the bed 
sheets on the furniture. 

Your friends would lie horribly embarrassed if you would walk into 
their house. It was kind of a culture conflict there between the old 
world and their own concepts as young Americans. 

Well, I think that the point you hare made here is a poir.t that 
needed to I* made, that we can in the second and third and fourth and 
eighth end 10th generations will lie much more objective in evaluating 
cultural values than perhajis in that immediate generation that has 
immigrated here. 
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Dean Chrobot. One experience that Orchard hake lias liad is the 
Conference on Cultural pluralism. Last year the conference consisted 
of 14 different ethnic groups (Italian, Portuguese, Arabic, Kussian, 
Polish, Scandinavian, Dutch, Greek, French, Spanish, Oriental, 
Black, American Indian and Finnish) who met on campus to hear a 
guest shaker on cultural anthropology and then broke up into 
individual groups and discussed then* own ethnic studies. There u as 
absolutely no kind of nationalistic, emotional reaction of the kind 
that could have existed a few generatio'19 ago. . . , 

Mr. Pi ciXSki. I am delighted to have you tell us about tins be- 
cause it merely proves the point that you have been making and that 
I have been making. I have said all along that if at any point I thought 
t his legislat ion was going to polarize differences then I would want no 
part of it, that the whole thrust of this legislati in is to try and bring 
Letter understanding among people, to bring a better respect among 

ea I am delighted to hear you say on the basis of your experience with 
these 14 different ethnic groups that was the level and course that 
this workshop took. I would like to see that now repeated as a steady 
diet for Americans and maybe we would get away from some, of Ihoso 
unfortunate prejudices that dominate us whether wc like to admit it 

° r Deaii Chrobot. Wc talk so much about the emotional reactions of 
the ethnic groups. There is, however, a strong emotional reaction of 
the dominant cultural group also, Many feel that study of the Polish 
language has no place in tho public or private school systems. One of 
the targets for the discussion on cultural pluralism this year will be 
how to influence supervisors of the social study curricula in the high 
shools to introduce ethnic study into the high schools of Michigan. 

Mr. Pi'CiXSKt. Well, that is very encouraging. I was wondering if 
I couid get vonr view on it because we really have a twofold purpose 
and one is k‘ind of a cross fertilization of ideas, and respect for each 
other. The other one is of course a greater knowledge about yourself. 
We. for instance* go into schools in this country where they have a 
predominantly Latin American population. It really; is pathetic and 
1 • *---•« -'hildren of Latin American background 
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tragic to see how these young chih.. v .w. ........ ....... , -- 

have been reduced to a position of almost intellectual servitude when, 
just a little while ago the Spanish influence dominated the continent. 
When veu look at the huge eultn-al contributions made by the I.atin 
American developments you ask yourself: How did it happen? 

I think you find the same tM*.«g in the Black community. _ , 

As I hare said here so many times, the average American s image 
of a Black man goes back four generations to a slave in chains and 
it took Secretary Rogers to remind us that the history and the culture 
of Africa go back centuries before our own time. Most people are 

not aware of that. , . . , h „ , , , , 

Now tell me this: Your school emphasizes the Polish background 
but is there some effort made at a contact on a broader basts with 
other similar centers I 

Dean Chrobov. We have had contact with many of the other ethnic 
centers because of our cultural pluralism workshops. This kind of 
emphasis is just beginning, though. We have on campus an art gallery 
where we have had several Slavic art exhibits— for example, the 
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Yugoslavs and Czechoslovak inns. We do have, a list of sonic of Mic 
various other ethnic study renters in the United Slates — the Irish, 
for example. Xo ethnic group that I know of, however, lias the kind 
of organization that Orchard Lake lias, with the recent exception of 
the Black community. If you want some information about Spanish* 
American people, for example, I don't know of a place where you 
can go to get this kind of information. 

Mr. PrcnesKT. Of course I have always lieen impressed with 
seventh and eighth and ninth and 10th generation Irish-American who 
is no less a loyal and patriots dedicatee! American but lie is more Irish 
Ilian the people of Ireland. Very often we have visitors that come here 
from Ireland and they are astounded to find the rich dedicated and 
spirited Irish spirit in this country. They say, “Well, we don't even 
have it hack in our own country/’ 

Well, it speaks well for a people and I think it makes them better 
students. It gives them a confidence— some people call it cockiness. 
I have never been able to decide whether my counsel is competent or 
confident. 

I would think that the Irish have done a reasonably good job of 
retaining the basic knowledge of their rich past through their songs, 
through their legends, through their various other folklore and I 
have found that if has made them really good Americans. 

Dean Cnaonor.lt certainly hnsnddcd to it. 

Mr. PirixsKt. They have great confidence in themselves. They 
move ahead, they seek the lifter values, they remove ihe cultural 
conflicts. It seems to me that we need anv examples that the Irish 
f re an excellent example of what knowledge of one's self means to 
the psyche of individuals. 

Conversely, we take the little Xegro kid who lives in a shell because 
he knows nothing al>out himself and really has very little knowledge 
and can find little knowledge. The same thing with some of your 
Slavic groups, Latin Americans. 

So I was very pleased to get this testimony, Father. 

Unless vou have something to add 

Dean (jifoonor. If the bill would be funded there would be a tre- 
mendous amount of things that we could do. We have never had a 
lack of ideas on things that we could do, it is a question of finances. 
Orchard Lake has done this for 85 years, completely supported bv 
private funds because people been convinced of this kind of 
work. Hut if the Congress would give some kind of official approbation 
to the study of ethnicity. I think this would be a verv positive thing. 

Mr. PrciKsKi. I am glad to hear vou make that sfatement because 
there might be those who say, well, it is already being done and thev 
look at vour text over there or the work that yon have, and 
say, “Well, vou really don't need any more.” I have said time and 
attain that what we now have is Just a drop in the bucket at the poten* 
tial and we don't have this kina of material simply because nobodv 
has really ever had the money to do it with. 

Dean CnRonor. In order to produce the kind of material that is not 
emotional, that is not nationalistic^ you must have professional peo- 
ple. If sometimes it is d' 10 on a non professional level, it could pro* 
dure materials which comd polarize people, 

Mr. Pcctx*Kt. I think you are absolutely right. 
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I think the foreign students the previous witness talked about 
could be a big addition. I am sure you could use them at Orchard 
Lake, 

Dean Chrobot. Yes, we have some with us now. 

Mr. Pccixski. We are very grateful to you for your contribution 
and I am particularly pleased that you are able to show us in your 
testimony what you are now doing in Orchard Lake to give us some 
indication of what can be done* vmat the potential is. It is my hope 
when this legislation is adopted you can move in that direction, 

Dean Ch robot. I also have with me some of the reprints we have 
been doing on the Polish- American comimmit v. 

For examp1e } wo did a study of the Polish- American cultural organi- 
zations in reprint form. This is the kind of material which is graphi- 
cally pleasant^ and I think well written. It could be an immense con- 
tribution to this kind of development. 

Mr. Pccixski. I hope that we will bo able to include this in the 
record* without objection. 

Father* we are most grateful to you and congratulate you for the 
great. job you people are doing and nave done at Orchard I>ake under 
tiie conditions I know the problem you have with funding, and the 
fact that you have done this work puts you way ahead of many others 
in this country in this very important field, I hope you will carry back 
with you to Orchard Lake our deep appivcintion of your contribution. 

Dean CiiRonor. Thank. von very much. 

Mr, PtviNSKt. I am glad we have Congiessman Mntsunnga from 
the Hnle^ Committee tn come forth with Dr. Kleinian*, who is chancel- 
lor of the Hast -West Center of the Cniversitv of Hawaii, 

I would like you to know, Congressman Matsunagn, that w v com* 
sider it a great privilege io have you before our committee. 

I think, Dr. Kleinian?, vow ought to know that von are Ixung intro- 
duced by one of the highly respected Membets o\ this Congress, and 
I don't Vav that localise lie is here. I think that anyone wJio knows 
anything alxmt the Congress of the Cnited States* Democratic or 
Republican* would have to admit that Spark M&tsnnaga is one of the 
hignly resj>ected and Moved Members of this Congress. So I am 
privileged that he would take time out of his schedule to come here 
and introduce you as a witness More our committee. 

Mr. Matstxaoa, Thank you very much, Mr. Chainnan. 

I certainly appreciate your kind words, particularly because Dr. 
Kleinjans hapi*ns to be one of my constituents. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have inserted 
at this point in the record mv own statement in supi>ot1 of 1 Ml. 1 4010. 

Mr. PrcissKT. Without objection, so ordered. 

(Congressman Matsnnaga s statement follows:) 

STATtyF?»r or Hox. Spauk M. Matsvxaga. a RrrarersTATtvT: 15 Concurs* PaoM 

the State or If aw a it 

Mr. Chairman an<l number* of the Snlpcommlttee. I thank too for thS* op* 
|jortunltr of pfesenlin* rar views tilth rrsi^i to the Mil *hkh I hare coupon, 
sored, If R 140M. which would establish a nmnl*ef of Kthntc llotitapte Studios 
Centers, each denoted to the determent of cnrrlenlnm material* dealln* ullh 
one ethnic aroup. 

A* a represent it ire from t1*e State of Hawaii, t am c«i*rl*11r ln*rre*ted In 
this bill because *n mr State we are auitelr aware of the dlverjltle* of culture* 
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and ethnic backgrounds. However, we aro confronted by a twofold problem: 
(1) Hawaii's multitude of ethuic groups, each with distinct characteristics are 
too often classified as one and the same; and (2) the Insularity of the 50th State 
poses extraordinary difficulties for its people to learn about the many other 
cultures In the mainland United States and to share their rich cultural heritage 
with the rest of the country. 

The United States, a a we all are aware, represents a conglomeration of many 
distinct and diverse cultures — from the American Indians, who v.ere already 
here, to the many different Europeans who migrated here. Each group attempted 
to retain some of Its heritage, but as time passed and numbers increased, each 
succeeding generation mixed with other ethnic groups to form the proverbial 
“melting pot." Nevertheless, today wo still have many readily identifiable ethnic 
groups living In the United Stutes, each having its own rich cultural traditions. 

Indisputably, the greatest single means of transmitting “culture" 1 from one 
generation to another is our schools. For a variety of reasons, our schools have 
tended to emphasize the “majority." Most elementary and s+coudury classes tend 
to stress the accomplishments of Americans of European origin and Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and often ignore the many other groups. This practice has lmd, and will 
continue to have, tragic consequences. 

One unfavorable result is that members of minority ethnic groups tend to 
repress their cultural Identity and to reject the rich heritage that is uniquely 
theirs. Another is that members of the “mainstream" tend to believe lhat any- 
thing different Is Inherently inferior. In truth, there is much to be learned from 
those who are different from ourselves. We have learned this lesson in Hawaii 
because our many different ethnic groups, of necessity, have had to learn irom 
each other, and all have played supporting roles J.* developing our great State. 

In America today, we are also faced with a problem involving the Uieuation 
of our yox h. Many of our young people seam to be without roots and feel that 
they somehow have become separated from our heterogeneous society. The very 
ties which could hold us together are frequently ignored In our schoois. I per- 
sonally do not feel that this situation was brought about intentionally. It Is 
more the product of our history. I am confident that many of our schools would 
effectively utilize materials relating to our many ethnic groups once they ore 
made readily available. With the rapid advance of educational technology, it is 
not surprising to find that our schoois have difficulty keeping up with advance- 
ments. Needless co say, the education of our school children is vastly im]>ortaat 
to the future of our country, and a knowledge of our cultural heritage should 
be a part of that education. It is clear, therefore, that our schools are presently 
unable to institute an> meaningful program of ethnic heritage studies without 
Federal assistance. 

The lack of an ethnic heritage study program constitutes a serious gap in our 
educational process. In order to fill this gap we need the Interest and concern 
of all members of our society. The first step, however, is to make a vehicle avail- 
able which can provide the materials which are needed by the schools, and to 
generate a real interest In promoting the use of the materials by all our schools. 
The bill which we are discussing today has the potential to do just that. 

The ' ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act of 19GD" would establish a number 
of Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers, each devoted to the development of curric- 
ulum materials dealing with one ethnic group or one regional group of ethnic 
cultures for use in elementary and secondary schools. These materials which 
each center would develop would pertain to a specific group’s history, geography, 
society, literature, art, music, language, drama, economics, general culture and 
to the group’s contrJbulions to the American heritage. 

Each Cento would also be responsible for the training of teachers to use the 
newly developed materials and make them widely available to elementary and 
secondary schools throughout every state. These curriculum packages could be 
utilized by teachers either as study uults within existing courses or as a core 
for Innovative programs. Each center would be operated by public or private 
nonprofit educational agencies and organization. Each center could draw upon 
the existing expertise In colleges, universities and other organizations In the 
State and region, in terms of both educational materials and the special field of 
the ethnic group Itself. 

The most far-reaching consequence of this bill would be that nil of our young 
people would be able to develop an awareness and appreciation for the im- 
portance of all ethnic groups whfeh comprise our society. Each child would be 
given the opportunity to study In depth his own particular culture or ethnic 
group or the many others which we find in America today. The yonnz people in 
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each of our States would be anxious to learn about the many groups in nlher 
States with which they have little or no contact, and to share the rich heritage 
which they possess with the rest of the country. The establishment of the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers will make this vital cultural exchange a reality. 

Thank you very much, 

Sir. Matsunaga. It is indeed a pleasure and an honor, I would say, 
to introduce Dr. Everett Kleinjans, chancellor of the East-West Cen- 
ter located on the campus of the Universtiy of Hawaii. If there was 
ever an expert in the area of cultural backgrounds as it pertains to the 
Asian peoples, we do have that expert in Dr. IOeinjans. He is a multi- 
linguist and I am a little fearful that he even speaks the Japanese lan- 
guage better than I do. I am sure that this committee will benefit 
greatly from what he has to offer. ( 

I am pleased to present Dr. Kleinjans. 

Mr. Pucinski. You are very kind. I am looking forward to Dr. 
Kleinjans’ testimony. 

I do know you have a number of bills printed before the Rules Com- 
mittee. I know you are tied up in other activities and I am sure the 
good doctor w'ould be happy to excuse you. I promise you I will send 
you his testimony. 

Mr. Matsunaga. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you, Mr. Matsunaga. 

STATEMENT OF DR. EVERETT KLEINJANS, CHANCELLOR, EAST- 
WEST CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. Kleinjans. I want you to know Mr. Matsunaga is also highly 
respected in Hawaii, 

Mr. Pucinski, The kind of victories he wins by, I kind of suspect 
that he must be very highly respected. I wish I had his majority. 

Mr. Matsunaga. Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you. 

Yes, Doctor. Now we are very pleased to have you here, particularly 
pleased, because I have a feeling that what we are talking about here 
would be particularly applicable in a State like Hawaii, and the edu- 
cational institutions over there. So we would like very much to have 
3 T our testimony. 

Now your formal statement will go in the record at this point and 
then you can proceed any way you want to. 

Dr. Kleinjans. Thank you. 

(Dr. Kleinjans’ statement follows:) 

Statement of Db. Evebett Kleinjans, Chancellob, Univebsity of Hawaii 

Mr. Chairman; It Is Indeed a privilege and an honor to appear before you and 
to discuss with you the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill. I understand that 
the purpose of this bill Is to develop within all young Americans an awareness of 
their own ethnic heritage, and to promote within all Americans an awareness of 
and appreciation for the contributions of various ethnic groups to America's 
cultural heritage. To attain this goal, the bill proposes to establish centers where 
curricular materials will be developed, from which these materials will be dis- 
seminated, and through which training will be given for persons using the 
materials. 

1 believe the attempt to foster this kind of understanding is both noble and 
necessary. It takes u very mature person to be an American. The challenge 
inherent b* the pluralistic kind of society we have in the United Stales is to 
hold the tension between mono-cultural norms and inulti-cultural relativity. The 
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■ sea tell must lead to a unity wbicli holds nnd protects the diversity. Men form a 
society to the extent thut they are wllllug to order tlieir lives by the same 
morality, custom.-, aud laws. However, a country made up of people havinr 
their origins in many different nations and cultures must learn to respect the 
different morality, customs, aud lawn of the countries and cultures from which 
each comes. Such a situation calls for a kind of person who holds firmly what 
he believes to he right aud true as he sees Jt, yet acknowledges and respects 
other people who believe differently aud have grounds for thinking their beliefs 
to he right and true as they see It. All of us naturally strive to maintain our 
own standards, which we hold to be universally true and valid. Standing in 
another person's cultural shoes is almost Impossible for most of us. I hope that 
the reasons for this difficulty will become clear as I discuss the nature of human 
culture and the way in which people learn culture. Finally, to ca 3 t some light 
oa the subject, I would like to add some remarks about what we are doing at 
the East -West Center and why. 

As an anthropologically trained llnquist, I look at culture as being structural, 
Structure consists of elements and their relationships. Thus, if one looks at 
physical elements and their relationships he see physical structure; if the 
elements and relationships are linguistic, then he sees linqulstic structure; 
IE soda 1, then he sees social structure. 

Structure exhibits certain characteristics which are fundamental to the under- 
standing of our problem. One characteristic of structure is pattern, or recurring 
sanies. We notice repetition. We say, “There it is. There it is again. And again/ 1 
In the study of human groups we see that It is this characteristic which 
explains the formation of social nnd cultural habits, and it is in turn this set 
of characteristics which distinguishes one culture from another. 

A second characteristic of structure is system, an Interrelated whole. Each 
element is related to nil other elements in such a way that it Is impossible to 
change one of the elements without effecting some change In all other elements. 
System also Indicates the characteristic of closeness. One cannot describe, 
define, or otherwise delimit elements of one system in terms of another system. 
The parts of the system only make sense in terms of that stem as a whole. 

This leads In to a third characteristic of the concept of structure, namely, 
relativity, Wnat makes sense within one structure makes no sense In another; 
what Is Important or significant in one may be unimportant in another. Although 
all men laugh and cry, when they laugh and cry aud teTuaf they laugh aud cry 
about Is dependent upon the culture Jn which they are raised. 

A fourth characteristic of structure is that It deals in levels. Items which are 
different on one level may be the same at a different level. For example, two 
half dollars may be physically different — one a Kennedy half dollar and the 
other a Franklin half dollar — but they are functionally the same in the structure 
of our monetary system. Language and culture behave the same way. The prob- 
lem arises when the same act or phenomenon is at a significant level in our 
culture but at an arbitrary level in another. 

The broad Implication of this concept for the developing of curricular mate- 
rials is that people should be taught to perceive culture as structure along with 
learning the various manifestations of culture. All too often the manifestation 
of cultures other than our own are looked upon as being quaint and thus be- 
come more objects of our curiosity. What is needed in a curriculum which shows 
the actions and artifacts of the people of that othrr culture in the context of the 
elements nnd relations of that culture. In other words Its structure. Only then 
will these actions and artifacts make sense. Through the curriculum it will also 
lie relevant, if not necessary, to raise to the level of awareness the structural 
nature of the American culture. Students who see the interrelatedness of our 
political system, cur laws, our family and even personality will be better able 
to .see the relationships between elements of other cultures and other ethnic 
groups within our own culture. 

How is culture learned? We know, for example, that a child will learn with 
relative case the language of the society Into which he fs bom or adopted. 
Howerer. once he reaches a certain age. possibly some ue around pnbertv, his 
mfurc language habits become rlgldified. He does not remember how he learned 
it nor is he aware of its struotnrnl character. It Is very difficult for him then to 
free himself from the patterns of his own language and he finds learning n 
second language difficult. The muscles of our speech organs become adjusted 
to our customary way of speaking, end any sound or sequence of sounds which 
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varies from the norm seems not only awkward, but wrong. The structure of 
the language gradually sets limits on the wuy these muscles will adjust with 
ease. Thus, although a native speaker of the English language Is free to say 
xohat he wants to, he is limited In the i cays there are to say it. In other words, 
the sounds, the words, and the phrases must follow a certain pattern, a certain 
order, In order to make sense. Studies of transfer of learning have shown that 
(and sometimes ftou>) previous learning affects subsequent learning. People 
tend to carry over Into their new learning the habits of previous learning. In 
language, for example, an immigrant will bring to English the forms, distribu- 
tion of these forms, and the meanings of his native language. This phenomenon 
Is too familiar to require illustration. The important point Is that the structure 
of one’s native language has a binding — and blinding — power over him. 

Our assumption in ethnic and cultural studies follows the same line of think- 
ing and reasoning. Human beings, except for Individual differences, are born the 
same; culture makes them different. Thus, any child horn or adopted into any 
culture has the ability to learn the patterned and ordered designs of living which 
make up that culture. The human body is genetically the same, responding to 
the same stimuli, reacting, for example, to the same need for food. Culture, how- 
ever, Is a learned set of human habits, ways of life, or styles of living. People 
born and raised In one culture find it very difficult, and some find It impossible, 
to learn another culture; that Is to acquire the human habits and styles of living 
of another culture. 

Not only do people find It difficult to learn another culture, but they tend 
to read Into the forms of another culture the meanings of their own. As children 
grow, for example, they come to learn that certain realities are beneficent and 
others are threatening. Outside of purely physical dangers like falling, eating 
poison, and cutting oneself, the reaction toward an event as being l>enefteent or 
threatening is largely learned. What Is looked upon as beneficent in oue culture 
may be looked upon as threatening In another. The structure of the person’s own 
culture, like his language, has a binding force upon him. Thus culture, espe- 
cially when seen as structural behavior, acts as an obstacle to understanding 
people of a different culture. Not only is this true across national boundaries 
but it also pertains to the boundaries of sub-cultures within one’s nation or 
society. People will tend to transfer the meanings of his sub-cultural heritage 
to the arts and artifacts of other ethnic heritages. 

The question which faces us, then, is whether we can plan a strategy for 
cross-cultural learning which will equip learners to bridge the cultural and 
sub-cultural misunderstandings gap. Can culture be taught like a language? 
Can people learn to “speak” another culture? What attributes must a person 
have, or be taught, so that he will know bow to deal with different cultures? 
How much emotional empathy for other cultures or sub-cultures can he taught 
in the classroom? We know the potential for this learning is there since we are 
individuals transcending the sub-cultural boundaries of family, neighborhood 
and states. 

Within the context in which the East-West Center operates, we are attempting 
to build programs which will begin to answer these questions. We feel that a 
program such as this is urgently needed at a time when we find forces in the 
world which can lead to an explosive situation. On the one hand technological 
developments In communication and transportation have put a larger number 
of culturally diverse peop\e Into contact than ever before in history. The need 
to keep up with, or catch up with, scientific and technological advancement will 
hopefully encourage this trend. On the other hand, the newly acquired inde- 
pendence of many countries formerly under colonial rule has produced a trend 
to enhance national pride through emphasis on cultural uniqueness. In other 
words, there are Increasing opportunities for greater numbers of people from 
different cultures to interact with one another, but there is not an accompanying 
trend toward reducing possibilities of interculrnral misunderstanding. Vet. it 
la inevitable that increasing dependence among nations and mounting popula- 
tion will strain human relations. Tourism is one for example. More and more 
people will travel abroad, where “the natives” become objects of their curiosity 
and they become objects of the natives’ financial exploitation. Greater contact 
between men does not automatically engender understanding ! 

The East- West Center has grown from its beginnings ten years ago as a 
unique experiment in cultural and technical interchange into n viable institu- 
tion linking together the peoples of Asia, the Pacific Islands, and the United 
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States I believe that across the years we have been able to combine idealism 
with a great deal of practicality (pragmatism). We have provided scholarships 
and grants to students and scholars from East and West on a two-to-one ratio. 
We have brought from 33 countries 3,103 students, mainly at the master’s level, 
to study at the University of Hawaii for degrees in any of the many academic 
departments. We have also brought 10,007 people from 07 countries for non- 
degree training in subjects ranging from tourist Industry management to poultry 
raising, from banara culture to library science. Finally, we have brought 315 
advanced scholars from East and West in pairs, teams, or simply to do research. 
I do not have the time now to take up the impact of this activity. 

Since Its Inception the Center has been under review many times by highly 
qualified outside bodies, as well as by the Board of Regents of the University 
of Hawaii and tbe National Review Board, established by the Secretary of State 
to report to him on the programs and budgets of the Center. The general thrust 
of these reviews has been that, although the Center has accomplished much, 
it had not yet reached its full potential. There was a constant call for concen- 
tration up ou a few well-chosen topics. We have now developed problem-oriented 
programs within which people from different countries and cultures will work 
together toward solutions. 

The problems upon which the East-West Center should focus attention were 
given careful consideration. The Joint University of Hawaii/East- West Center 
Task Force recommended several problem areas for investigation. Aslans have 
been consulted to get their views on problems and programs. Three problems 
emphasized by these people were adopted for further study — population, food, 
and communications. A fourth area, culture learning, was regarded as particu- 
larly suited for Investigation because of the very nature of the Center, whose 
students, senior specialists, and technical training participants combine to form 
an experimental community of diverse cultural people. 

The problem -oriented programs should be common and consequential to both 
East and West. In other words, the Center should aim for mutuality— drawing 
Aslan scholars and technologists into the early identification and planning 
stages— and not develop one-way programs of technical assistance. The pro- 
grams should be amenable to cross -culture, inter-disciplinary, and multi-level 
(both theoreticians and practloners) treatment. Work on each problem should 
be of contemporary significance but future-oriented, and it should be as distinc- 
tive as possible; that is, it should not duplicate work being done elsewhere unless 
there are compelling reasons. . A ^ 4 . mu 

There are many advantages in problem-orientation as a learning context. The 
educational significance will be readily apparent. Since the problems are real, 
affecting actual people, participants will learn that pat answers are no answers. 
Theory and reality have to be reconciled. The problem should provide a mood 
of seriousness and add the dimension of relevance to the educational endeavor. 
These programs will also enhance the possibility of mutual understanding. Par- 
ticipants will be working in small groups with well-defined goals. Members of 
the group will be living and working together over a long period of time. They 
will be attempting to arrive at important decisions together. Students will not 
only receive training not only in a discipline, but also in the language and culture 
of the area where he will do his field project. Thus, participants will not only 
gain a better knowledge of each other’s cultures, but they will also, through 
having worked and played together, have built those thin bonds of friendship 
and trust which are necessary in holding men and societies together. People 
sharing a deep common experience become part of each other’s history. The basic 
thrust of these programs is to provide a place where people from different cul- 
tures can learn to cooperate in spite of diverse cultural backgrounds. Hopefully, 
the movement Is toward understand.' eg and better relations. 

One final word about the Culture Learning Program, since it has spe^Jpl 
Dertlneno to r Centers of the sort you propose to establish under the Ethnics 
Heritage Studies Center Bill. The goal of this culture learning program Is to 
find means of educating people so that culture will be less an obstacle to cross- 
culture understanding. Of course, people are all bom Into a culture or sub- 
culture, not into a social vacuum. They cannot grow up aculturally. The prob- 
lem as we see It is not to educate people to grow up culture-free, but rather 
to let them become aware of the bind that culture has on them, and then try to 
help them avoid absolutizing their habits, ways of living, and attitudes. Rather 
than be committed to relativity, a person thus becomes deeply committed to his 
own values in such a way as to permit another person to be committed to his. In 
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this way we may help them to cross cultural boundaries more easily. They may 
even come to see their culture as a variation on a universal human theme, rather 
than as the final standard of right and wrong. As I said at the beginning of 
this hearing, this takes a mature kind of person, both to teach and to learn. But 
I believe that It is the kind of maturity our world needs. It is this kind of ma- 
turity which can create the unity which holds and protects diversity, resulting 
in greater depth and richness in life. . . T 

Finally, I would like to address a few remarks to your proposed bill. As I 
indicated at the beginning, I endorse it. A greater knowledge of the history, 
geography, language, literature, and art of the ethnic groups that make up our 
American heritage Is an excellent beginning. But we must l.ot think that knowl- 
edge about such things will in itself give understanding or encourage people to 
like each other. I know some experts on /Ha who have little empathy for Asians. 
In fact, they delight in making pejorative Jokes about them. Second, there is 
a danger that ethnic studies will fall into the framework of comparative and 
contrastive studies which emphasize differences rather than likenesses and can 
encourage cultural chauvinism. Differences are great, they should be not only 
accepted but encouraged. However, in my rather lengthy experience abroad I 
have become convinced that individual differences are much greater than cul- 
tural differences. For example, I believe that lam a rather flexible person. 
I can therefore work more easily with a flexible Japanese than with a rigid 
American. Third, I hope that these Centers will focus their attention upon all 
ethnic groups, not only on those which have come to our shores recently and 
are therefore easily identifiable. Fourth, I cannot overemphasize the need for 
high quality, without which the results may be opi site those desired. People 
who despise the curriculum materials may easily transfer this disdain to the 
people belonging to the ethnic group being studied. 

I would like to commend this committee for its farsightedness, and I want 
to assure you that we at the East-West Center will do all we can to assist In 
providing the opportunity for young people to gain a grer insight into the 
multi-ethnic nature of our society. 

Dv. Ivleixjaxs. The formal testimony that I have given is clone 
from the point of view of someone who has spent about 20 years of 
his life in Asia and is now working toward trying to create or let me 
say foster understanding between peop^ in the United States and the 
peoples of Asia, and the .Pacific Islands. 

Having lived abroad for almost 20 years of course I have not given 
a great deal of my attention to all of the ethnic problems that we have 
here in the United States. 

I might just say, though, that one of the interesting parts of the 
previous testimony was to have someone mention all the different 
countries of Europe as being different ethnically but include all of 
Asia in one adjective ; namely, oriental. 

The people from Asia, of course, consider themselves auite different 
and they look at Europeans as being almost all alike. Tnis is all part 
of the problem that we are dealing with. 

In the testimony that I made I would just like to mention about 
three points or possibly four. One is that as an anthropologically 
trained linguist I see culture as structure, and this structure, we know, 
places blinders on people in the same way that a person learning or 
knowing a language has blinders placed on him. 

A child being born into or adopted at an eerly age into any culture 
will learn that culture and its language. Some time around puberty, 
it seems, that language solidifies, rigldifies, after which he finds it 
very difficult to learn a second language. The structure of the first 
language becomes a barrier to his learning a second language. 

We feel that, in the same way, a person growing up in one culture 
will find that this culture becomes a barrier to him as he tries to learn 
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another culture* I think this happened to me as I went into such 
culturally different countries as China, Japan, et cetera. The point I 
am trying to make is that in a program that is trying to develop 
eiirricuhims for people from different ethnic backgrounds, one of the 
important points to stress is that culture is structure, that- the artifacts 
of this culture or the manifestations of this culture do make sense 
within the patterns, the systems, of the culture being studied*. 

1 could give many illustrations of this but I won’t take the time at 
this moment to give any. 

Mr. PrcixsKT. You nave a center at the university, do you not? 

l)r. Ki.kixjans. That is correct. 

Mi*. PrcixsKJ. A multilanguage center, all the Asian languages. 
Does that create any problems for you in trying to put all these 
languages together? 

The reason I ask that question is to see if we have the problems we 
tried to prove in more than a manageable number of ethnic studies. 

Dr. Klkinjans. Yes. At the University of Hawaii they have the 
Pacific and Asian language programs in which they teach— I have 
forgotten how many — some 35 to 40 different languages. It does not 
create any problems as such since students go to one language at a 
time. At the center itself we bring people together to study at the 
University of Hawaii. YVe are now moving into problem-oriented 
programs because we feel that people with a common focus and center- 
ing their attention around a common problem will learn to under- 
stand each other in spite of differences. You don’t have to understand 
each if you are all the same in one sense, but we feel that the under- 
standing does and can take place in spite of differences. 

I might mention in this connection that in my own experience, for 
example, of working in Japan, I have come to feel that individual 
differences are much greater than cultural differences. An illustration 
might be something like this. I feel myself to be a somewhat flexible 
person. I can work more easily with a flexible Japanese than with a 
rigid American, in spite of the fact we speak the same language and 
have the same culture and all the rest of these, things. There are many 
more factors involved in understanding than mere cultural back- 
ground, although I would like to say at this point that I very much 
favor this bill that you have sponsored. 

Mr. Pucinski. Dr. Fein from MIT testified eailier u>day in an 
excellent statement in which he talked about the efforts over the years 
that have bee t made to deny people any knowledge of their back- 
ground. This has created great problems* and I am inclined to agree 
with him. I wonder if you would care to comment on this since Hawaii 
even before it became a State had those kinds of crossroads of many 
people, many religions, and cultures, and languages. 

How did they feel at that point there ? 

Dr. Klein jans. I think they emphasized their backgrounds. One 
of the very interesting things in Hawaii to me — I have only lived 
there 2V£ years — is that they have a Japanese chandler of commerce, 
a Korean chamber of commerce, a Chinese chamber of commerce, et 
cetera. 

There is a great deal of stress laid upon a person’s ethnic background 
and even greater stress placed upon the mixture. A person may be a 
16th Hawaiian and an 8th Dutch and probably half Japanese, or 
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something along this lino, and it will add up into one person, and 
people recognize it and respect it. 

Mr. Pucinski. The main thrust of this legislation is to try and 
eliminate the differences, by letting people know about each other and 
recognizing their differences. That is what a number of witnesses 
here have stressed, that we now have latent prejudices in tit is country 
and we have open prejudices. Most of those prejudices can really be 
traced to a tragic ignorance of the other person’s values and back- 
ground and cultural capability. I think that some of the crude ethnic 
jokes that we have heard over the years have been a pretty good 
manifestation of a lack of basic knowledge of people, and almost 
every nationality group has gone through this— the Irish have, the 
Poles have, and in the religions groups the Jewish people have, the 
Catholics took their share of bumps, and the Negro of course has 
taken his share of bumps. 

I was wondering it in your judgment especially in the polyglot 
community like von have in Hawaii if knowledge of each other helped 
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Mr. Pucinski. As I listen to Spark Matsunaga and Patsy Mink 
they tell me that the odd thing about Hawaii is that you have this 
tremendous proliferation of different ethnic groups and now these 
religions and races and colors and everything. 

Dr. Klein jans. Right. 

Mr. Pucinski. And yet they say that they don't have the kind of 
uptightness t hat you have on the mainland. 

Dr. Kleinjans. I think that is true. I think that is very true. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is it because they have recognized their differences 
and kind of educated each other on their backgrouds, or how do yon 
account for that? 

Dr. Kleinjans. Well, of course one of the factors may be— -we have 
not studied this out — that it has been brought to the surface and there- 
fore i t is recognized. 

Another factor is that the non-White people in Hawaii add up to 
about two-thirds of the population with the whites adding up to 
about one-third. In other words, I am part of the minority group 
there, which is quite a different situation from what it is here on the 
mainland. Which of these factors is stronger I don’t know, but my 
personal feeling is that it is this bringing into being an awareness of 
ethnic difference. 

As I was listening to the previous testimony two things shot into 
my mind very quickly. Fatner Chrobot mentioned the Dutch girl 
who was trying to change her name. My background is Dutch and 
so this made me smile. I grew up in the little town of Zealand, Mich., 
which, like Ivory soap is 99-44/100 percent pure Dutch. We were 
taught our Dutch heritage. When I went to school I was taught Dutch 
history. A lot of the kids around there, of course, spoke Dutch. I 
find in my own acquaintances that this knowledge of this background 
has given a great deal of security to these people. I guess it is because 
you have an identify, you know who you /re. You knew who you 
were and t herefore you know who you are. 

Mr. Pucinski. I am glad to hear you mention this because we have 
had raised this question before here. In introducing this legislation 
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I point out that perhaps one reason why we have so much turmoil 
among young people in this country is because they are kind of seek- 
ing for an identity, As I talk to these people as they come through 
Washin^jton I like to sit down in my office with them and try to see 
what i9 it they are searching for, One can not escape the conclusion 
that they are seeking some kind of identity that they have lost, 

Perhaps one reason why they are seeking that identity is that we 
have tried to cast them into a single mold in the melting pot concept. 

As I said earlier this morning, I rebel against a melting pot concept. 
I don’t want to be melted down into a monolith, 

Dr, Kxeixjans. I don't blame von. I think differences ought to be 
respected, preserved, and protected, 

Mr. PrrixsKi. A good stew is a good example; there arc a lot of 
different kinds of meat but a common gravy. 

Dr. KtriNJANS. Yes. 

The great challenge I think is to hold ths tension between the cul- 
tural norm and cultural relativity. We have to have certain norms, 
laws, and this sort of thing in our society. At the same time the multi- 
cultural diversity will foster relativity, because values are different in 
the different cultures. 

Mr. PrcixsKi, Doctor, is there anything in the bill that you might 
have in the wav of suggestions as* to how we can change it, any 
language that disturbs you or any problem that you find under the 
bill f We undoubtedly will have to have some discussions on what 
these centers ought to really look like, but are there any suggestions 
you might have on what the bill needs in particular ? 

Dr. Klaxjans. No; my own reaction to it was favorable, However, 
we must be careful. You mentioned a moment ago a previous man 
who testified about getting^ at the emotions and that we should keep 
those studies on an unemotional level. In one sense, Mr. Chairman, I 
would agree with you that the studies ought to be objective. But on 
the other hand, from my own experience I have come to feel that we 
don’t get people necessarily to either understand each other or like 
each other through objective studies of their background. 

I know Asian experts, for example, who can make many pajorative 
jokes about Asians. Some other kind of experience is needed to cross 
these multicultural barriers. . 

This emotional education can be built into the curricula somehowby 
having people experience things together. It might mean bringing 
people together for a Polish dance or something like this. Something 
more is needed in the curriculum than just books; some kind of work- 
ing^ together, playing together or crying together; or some kind of 
activity whereby people gain common human experiences and thus 
develop a common history, if you want to put it that way. This is one 
idea that comes to my mind. 

Mr. Puctnski. One final question : At your own center as you develop 
these various programs — and you are working as I understand with 
the State Department, the Defense Department on several language 
programs that you have — do you have any problem in trying to keep 
the political factor out of this? 

We have said here on previous occasions that we would not want 
an ethnic study center to become a political institute, we want it to be 
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an academic workshop developing academic material, not political 
material. Do you have any problems in that direction ? 

Dr. Kleinjans. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. How do you deal with them ? 

Dr. Kleinjans. We attempt to keep our center apolitical as much as 
possible and not enter into the internal affiairs of another country, One 
of our graduates, for example, went back to his # country and was put 
in jail. The pressure was on mo to do certain things. This is the kind 
of political pressure that does come on. 

Of course, as soon as an A 11 b about Asia he will soon talk about 



people who come to our center are from countries which are divided — 
North and South Korea, North and South Vietnam— and immediately 
in discussions this is bound to come out in their attitudes. 

What we have done at this center is say that they not only have 
freedom of speech but they have freedom of silence. In other words, 
they don't have to talk about certain things if they don't want to. 
There is no question that the political overtones will come in, and I 
think this would be true also in your ethnic study centers if you are 
going to study modern cultures, modern societies, If you stay with the 
past — with past history, with past art, past music, et cetera — then 
you can generally stay out of political involvement but then you also 
don’t got to feel the plus of the modern country as such. 

If you are going to deal with the modern society, you are bound 
to get into this whether you deal with Poland, or China, or Vietnam, 
or whatever. 

Mr. Pucinski. You, of course, as one of the spokesmen for one of the 
Negro organizations spoke yesterday, and you stated that you would 
not want to alter or obscure or distort history. 

Dr. Kleinjans. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Pucinski. There are some unpleasant aspects in everyone's 
history. 

Dr. Kleinjans. Exactly. 

Mr. Pucinski. You would not as another witness said just serve 
pablum, you wouldn’t want to be honest and realize in presenting the 
full facts? 

Dr. Kleinjans. Eight. 

Mr. Pucinski. As Father Chrobot said a little while ago, you have 
reason to believe that as each generation gets further away from the 
emotional problems involved, the political problems, they weigh the 
etlinic background a good deal more objectively rather than emo- 
tionally, and I am inclined to agree with him. I was wondering what 
your reaction to this would be. 

Mr. Kleinjans. I just might mention another thing that came to 
mind about Japanese, the Nise. These people have a much more dif- 
ficult time in Japan than I do. They look Japanese and, of course, 
biologically are. However, because they are Americans— they could 
be third generation or fourth generation — they act, they talk, and 
think just like I do. But it is not expected of them. Because I am 
Caucasian I am expected to be different. I am exneeted to make mis- 
takes. There is an expectation factor here that, I think, creates a great 
deal of the misunderstanding. 

Mr. Pucinski. Doctor, your testimony was extremely helpful and 
I am very pleased that we have been aole to get such a broad range 
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of views on this legislation because, obviously, this is something that 
should not happen m a long time to come. 

Dr. Klein jans. Right. No question. 

Mr. Pucixski. I think this country could have best solved this 
problem a hundred years ago. I think we would be much stronger to- 
day both as a nation, both ethnically and racially and religiously. So 
we have some questions that are not being answered and I don t pro- 
pose that this legislation has all the answers. I think that after we 
have lived with it for a while we are going to find out all sorts of 
problems that will have to be resolved as we move along. That is the 
whole history of legislation, pass a bill and then you try to perfect 
it as you go along. It is like an insurance policy. 

Dr. If* El x jaxs. It is an excellent beginning, I think. 

Mr. Pucixski. You keep making it better each year. 

Dr. Kleixjaxs. Yes. 

Mr. Pucixskt. Thank you so much. You are very kind to be with 
us and I appreciate the time you have taken to be with us. Thank 
yon so much for your testimony. 

Dr. Kleixjans. Thank you. 

Mr. Pucixski. Our last witness for this afternoon will be Mr. 
George Fischer, who is president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and he is accompanied by Mr. Stanley McFarland and Mrs. 
Mai v Gereau, who are here also from the NE A. 

I lmve your statement in front of me so I won’t burden you with 
reading it. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. FISCHER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY McFARLAND 

AND MRS. MARY CONDON GEREAU 

Mr. Fischer. It is short. 

Mr. Pucixski. I read it, it is a good statement. I understand that 
von have a 4 o'clock appointment also. 

Mr. Fischer. Yes. 

Mr. Pucixski. I am grateful to you for being with us and apologize 
to you for the long delay. Your statement is encouraging in that it 
recognizes the neeeffor this kind of an educational activity. AVe would 
lx? very happy to strengthen section 904(a) (3) . 

As you point out in your statement, you are for it because it does 
refer to the expertise of teachers. 

Mr. Fischer, you suggest that perhaps this might be done through 
a sense of resolution rather than a program itself. I wonder if we 
would not really he just going through some kind of an exercise if we 
did it that way* The testimony before the committee so far indicates a 
much stronger need for this legislation than I myself had anticipated. 
T might have anticipated some very strong accolades for this legisla- 
tion from some of the ethnic groups in this country, who as Father 
Ch robot and some of the others have said, might have an emotional 
involvement. I have been very pleased as these hearings unfolded to 
hear the educators come before us who have no emotional involvement 
in this matter, but merely look at it as an educational instrument. 

I was impressed with their testimony. I would really like the NEA 
to look at th*ir testimony before we make any final judgments. 
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I appreciate your problem. You have a tough fight right now on the 
IIIOW appropriation. 1 know that there is constant^ criticism of the 
proliferation of programs, and as you say, the ESEA is rapidly be- 
coming a Christmas tree bill, a little bit of something for everybody* 
I don't know, perhaps we might handle this some way other than 
an amendment to ESEA. We might just handle this as a straight bill, 
as a bill standin itself. 



Mr. Fischer. nk you, Congressman. 

As you gathered from reading the testimony, we have absolutely 
no objections to the intent of this bill. In fact, we think it is excellent. 
Mr. Pucinski. For that I am grateful. 

Mr. Fischer. I sat here and listened to the testimony of two wit- 
nesses who were ahead of me. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is why I put you on last. I figure this was my 
only shot at you. 

Mr. Fischer, I concur completely with the philosophy stated by 
Father Ch robot, and the last gentleman from Hawaii, Dr. Kleijans, 
had some concepts that interested me because they were a new' 
approach. We don’t hear this approach too much on the Mainland 
because we don’t think of the Asians as much as we do some of (lie 
other minority groups. These Asian problems and the cross- Asian 

C roWem that he spoke of in Hawaii are pretty new to us on the 
[ainland. 

We think perhaps the bill could be strengthened by adding $20 or 
$30 million to it. Or perhaps it should be treated as a separate bill, or 
put in with the Cooperative Research Act, Education Professions 
Development Act, or Arts and Humanities Act. Making it cooperative 
and putting some more money into it might be a good idea. 

I was interested in what you said about being melted down. The 
NEA has long been interested in this problem, as you know. 

In fact, we have a document called the report of the task force on 
human rights that resulted from a year’s study. I was fortunate 
enough to serve on this task force and I think parts of this document 
should be introduced into your testimony. 

Mr, Pucinski. Without objection it will be included. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Report or the Task Force ox Human Rights — National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Certain American Truths . — America was colonized by people who, In fleeing 
from repressive governments in lands where their rights were limited or non- 
existent, had great reverence for human rights. America was founded upon the 
recognition that human rights are universal and innate — something a man Is 
born with, not something he can be required to earn. This is the legacy of ideals 
to the present generation from the fathers of our country. But the present 
generation of Americans has another legacy from America's past as well — a 
dismal legacy of discrimination and denial in practice of human rights to certain 
groups — In violation of the Ideals. 

The dismal legacy. — America has paid great homage to the concept of thp 
"melting pot,” but the significant fact about the melting pot is that It didn't 
happen for all. Basically, American Institutions have always been white and 
American society has perceived itself to be White. Our society was willing to 
accept different peoples into It as economic necessity arose — but In numbers 
insufficient to alter the White. Anglo-Saxon character of the society. Integration 
In America has always meant the assimilation and absorption of a relatively 
few Individuals Into the mainstream — where they disappeared: It has never 
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meant the unification of another culture or community with the dominant one. 
The choice open to members of a disparate culture or community is to assimilate 
and disappear or to be Isolated and relegated to second-class citizenship — or no 
citizenship at all In the case of the First Americans. The Dawes Act U8S7), for 
example, made It legally possible for Individual Indians to assimilate into white 
American society if they were willing to leave the reservation and give up 
their reservation property. The dominant White society of America baa always 
had two solutions for dealing with a different culture In its midst : either dissolve 
the community or isolate It 

The minority cultures that constitute separate. Identifiable communities are 
the American Indians, the Mexi can* Americans, Ihe Puerto Ilicans, the Southern 
Appalachian Whites, and the Negro American* The attitude of the dominant 
society toward the first four of these groups varies by region, by the size of the 
minority cultural group, and by Its history within the American civilization. 
The Indians and the Mexican-Americans are still suffering the effects of having 
been conquered peoples — vMIms of America’s period of colonialism in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The westward spread of settlement in the United States [was) Imperial- 
istic, reaching a strong expression In the American Idea of manifest 
destiny. ... At its best, . . . imperialism brought economic expansion and 
new standards of official administration and public health to native coun- 
tries; at its worst, It meant brutal exploitation «Dd Inhumanity. In every 
Instance, however, the pressure of an alien culture and the Imposition of 
new forms of social organization meant the breakdown of traditional forms 
of lif and the disruption of native civilization. 

Imperialism also Instills In the mind of the conqueror the conviction that 
the conquered are an inferior species of humanity : 

People hAve labeled the Indian in terms of the relationship which the 
Anglo has had with him. When the colonists came to New England and 
needed the help and supiwrt of the Indians who befriended them— tanght 
them to plant and loaned them fo^d from their storehouses— the settlers 
named these kind of people ’'Noble Savages.* 
loiter. In the settling of this country. Anglo-Americans wanted the lands 
of the First Americans. Because the Indians felt called tipon to defend their 
own homelands they became known as “Treacherous Savages.*’ In due course, 
the Anglo-Americans dominated the entire country: the Indians were in- 
carcerated in reservations, subservient to the operational procedures of 
Anglo official*. As they became dependent upon and submitted to Anglo 
decisionmaking, they were more than once referred to as “Filthy Ravages.” 

The purpose of American expansion was. of course, to gain lands for Ihe bur- 
geoning need* of the new country; It Is not surprising, therefore, that the right 
of the conquered peoples to the ownership of their property was Ignored. 

The Anglo had technical, legal ways of establishing ownership of land, 
and the fact that one had lived there for generations did not prevent his 
eviction hy coart order. Spanish land grants which were to be respected for- 
ever and which had passed down through family Inheritance were taken 
legally from 8panlah families by greedy speculators. Stock-raising corpora- 
tions leased land, over-grated It, took their profits, and left. 1 

The human rights of the** tvo groups, the American Indians and the Mexican- 
Americans, are still unrealized In many cases — at least In those cases where they 
remain a clearly Identifiable group or community. Tbe assumption of Anglo su- 
premacy pretails. 

Tbe American saga Is replete with expressions of homage to the Ideals of uni- 
versal human rights, Americans were proud of tbe melting pot Ideal. All who 
wished to be free could come to America’s cities, 

• Olve me your tired, your poor, your huddled masse* yearning to breathe free” 
The concept of the melting pot has survived generations of deliberate exclusion- 
ary Immigration policies, Each succeeding wave of Immigrants was accepted gen- 
erously — until their numbers became such as to threaten dilution of the 
Anglo- JU ton dominance of the Institutions and ihe race. Tbe exclusionary laws 
indicate an enormous racial and ethnic Mas In favor of Northern Europeans and 
against all others, particularly members of other races. 

Immigration of Chinese to the West Coast, although It hastened the develop- 
ment of the area, was greeted with a long series of race riots which ended only 
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with passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act (1SS2), The provisions of this act, 
which had been designed to end the influx of Chinese coolies, were eventually 
extended to exclude other classes of Immigrants. 

When westward expansion ended ard labor became organized, a movement to 
restrict further European Immigration developed. Various elements of the popu- 
latlon argued that — 

Unrestricted Immigration of unskilled laborers could lower wages and the 
standard of living. 

3ecause their political, social, and religious loyalties made them difficult 
to assimilate, immigration of Southern and Eastern Europeans endangered 
American institutions. 

Concentration of recent immigrants In urban centers delayed their adop- 
tion of the American culture. 

Immigration might result in population explosion. 

Further admixture could cause physical deterioration of the American 
stock. 

Aa a result of this movement, the first legislation restricting immigration on 
the basis of ethnic origin was passed in 1917 : Immigration from southwestern 
Asia was prohibited. 

In 19.11, the “National Origins Act” was passed to restrict Immigration from 
postwar Europe. 

In 1924, the annual Quota for European Immigration was reduced to 2 percent 
of the number of each country’s natives who lived In the United States In 1800— 
thus favoring the Northern European peoples — and all alien* not eligible for 
citizenship were excluded. Thus the Japanese in particular, and all other Asiatics 
as well, were excluded. 

In 1948, the Chinese Exclusion Act was repealed and a small quota for Chinese 
Immigrants was established. 

In 1952, the passage of the Immigration and Nationality Act (the McCarran* 
Walter Act) strengthened the national and ethnic Mas of the quota system. 

The newest arrivals In America’s elites are the Puerto Ricans the Southern 
Appalachians, and the Negroes. The reaction of the older inhabitants toward the 
first two groups Is in the tradition mold of suspicion, fear and resentment. 

To he sure, It Is not Negroes alone who find the move painful. In New 
York, the Puerto Rican papulation has swelled from perhaps 100,000 In 
1940 to over 700.000 In 1960; with this increase has come a host of social 
problems. And Cincinnati, Baltimore, St. Louis, Columbus, Detroit, and 
Chicago, among other cities, receive a steady strenm of impoverished while 
hillbillies from Ibe Southern Appalachian Mountains, These Appalachian 
Whites— the oldest and purest Anglo-Saxon stock In the United States — 
have at least as much Initial dififculty adjusting to the city as do the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. . , . 

It Is the explosive growth of their Negro populations, however, that con- 
stitute the large cities' principal problem and concern. The Puerto Rican 
and Appalachian Whites affect only a limited number of cities, usually only 
a limited way; but every city has a large and growing Negro population. 
. . . There is no large city . . . which does not hate a large and potentially 
explosive Negro problem. 

Each new Immigrant gro ip to America's large cities was ghettoized In the 
slums and was poor. But members of the Immigrant groups — even the Puerto 
Hlcans, who are not Anglo-Saxon— who acquired some wealth have been able more 
or less to disappear, thus following the American assimilation (deal. 

Even with a PhD., a Nobel Prize, a Congressional Medal of Honor or a 
rast fortune, a Negro Is still a “nigger” to many (most?) white Americans 
and the society does not let him forget It for tery long. 

The feeling of race solidarity on the part of whites led to a contempt 
for the Negro and the classification of all who had any drop of Negro Mood 
with those who were entirely Mack. 

Thus, assimilation for the Negro in America has been Impossible; he cannot 
change his name and move to the suburbs, or go to California and become ’Old 
Spanish.” Negroes, although they share the common curse of poverty with the 
Indians, the Mexicans, and the Appalachians, differ from them In America's eyes 
because they are black. 

Mr. Ptscnru. It address itself to the problems, primarily the 
abridgment of rights of the minority groups. For many reasons, their 
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culture and ciltural backgrounds dont dovetail too well with the* 
majority in this country and as a result they nave suffered a lot of 
deprivations in their rights as well as in other things. It is a good 
report and one of the I'ocomniendations that came out of the lypon 
was the establishment of a Human KelrMons Center at This has 

been in operation now almost 2 years* and out of that have °' er 

200 human relations centers around the country which are beginning 

to move on this. , u . 

I gave a si>ecch to their annual conference t lie other night. About 
GOO people came. The title of my talk was “The Melting Pot Won t 
Melt.” I agree* and I don't think it necessarily should. I won t belabor 
you. We think the objective of this is not only noble but needed. 

* Mr. Plcikskt. One of the things that Dr. hein testified and other 
witnesses is that the time is long past due when we have to recognize 
that we are dealing with human Wings and v e are not dealing with 
robots. We are dealing with the people and people don't grow on trees. 
You don't crank them up and set them to work. 9 

Dr. Fein said that we have made a mistake m failing to recognize 
that because they are human beings of different cultures and different 
races and different religions, different backgrounds. There are walls. 
Xow we have Wen trying for a hundred Years to tear down these walls 
and we have failed.* We have polarized the country and today this 
country is uptight and there is probably greater hostility among peo* 
pie in ’America today. The rest of the world is saying, “What ? hap- 
pened to America 1” What is happening to the people of this count vxl 
Our own people arc saving what is happening to our country. I think 
what is happening is that we have tried to knock down the walls in- 
stead of, as Dr. Fein said, build some bridges between these walls and 
start looking into each other and start recognizing each other for what 
we are, recognizing that we are all a little different, and then Weause 
we ait? a little different try to seek out the Wst of our differences and 
bridge them together. That is what this legislation is designed to do 
and I am really pleased that yon recognize that. 

I think your suggestion as to is there a Wtter way of doing it is 
a very valid suggestion liecause I am not sure. Maybe there is a Wtter 
way of structuring this bill than an amendment to the KSEA, I an- 
niTciate your concent because every time you tack anything on the 
KSEA something else suffers. 

I think your recommendation is a sincere one, I am not disturbed, 
and one that we are grateful to you for. 

Mr. Fisciikr. I am going to ask Mr. McFarland and Mrs. Gereau 
if they have any conimentson this. I think they do. 

Mr. McFakmxd. 1 would like to talk alxuit the possibilities of look- 
ing into KSEA. As you know from your involvement in the develop- 
ment of this legislation, one of the major problems facing education 
today is the retraining of teachers. If this program in KPDA is ever 
implemented and funded, it offers a ready vehicle to provide the train- 
ini? and insights that some of the present teachers need. When we talk 
aWut school piogra ns and the whole area of ethnic problems, one of 
tW major problems facing ns will W doing something with people 
who are now teaching. 

Mr. Pi nxsKi. I appreciate your comments. 
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Mr. McFarland. I don't know whether it is possible. We talk about 
making a Christmas tree out of ESEA, maybe it could be said we are 
suggesting that we are making a Christinas tree out of other things, 
lint on the other hand, I think it might be worthwhile looking into. 

Mr. PtcixsKi. We will try and see whether we can do it. >Ve have* 
just gone through three days of extensive hearings before the Rules 
Committee and I think it was a good healthy hearing. I was very 
pleased to be able to hear t lie exchange of ideas before the Rules Com* 
i nit tee and to see the members of the Rules Committee ask questions 
that sometimes we in our own committee fail to ask each other. I think 
that there has to be some sort of an effort made to bring all these pro- 
grams into some more efficient management. So your suggestion is a 
very good one, 

Mrs. Gereau. 

Mrs. Gkrkau. I just want to reiterate Mr. Fischers statement and 
congratulate the committee on the inclusion of section 904 which specif- 
ically, as far as I know, for the first time in any legislation, says it 
recognizes the expertise of elementary and secondary teachers. We 
have had problems for some time as you know , Mr. Congressman : yon 
have also been on our side on this. 

The Office of Education tends to appoint people to committees who 
are college professors or anything else out the people who are, in effect, 
on the firing line. 

The other comment I would make is somewhat facetious but I think 
you would like to know that we recognize the ethnic makeup of the 
sponsors of the H.R. 14910 and I would suggest that in addition to the 
distinguished sponsors you have— have you forgotten Mr. St. Onge, 
who is French, Mr. Reifel. who is Indian, Mr. Gonzales, who is Span- 
ish. and there are a few others that you could get on it. I think it is an 
interesting group of sponsors and I commend all of them for their 
concern for this problem that you have recognized so well. 

Mr. Prctxsxf. That section 904(a)(3) that you found so nice a 
subject, of course I want to see in this bill because I have got the I * ?<t 
lobbyist in the world right at home at dinner every night, a school- 
teacher for a daughter, and I have a teacher who is the clerk of thi* 
committee. Miss Jvisla, who comes out of the teaching profession, ha* 
been teaching in the inner city. 

Mrs. GrarAT. It is landmark legislation in that iv<i>oct. sir, because 
I l>elieve from my own survey of I lie laws that it i* the first time this 
kind of language has hern put in a lull where it specifically mentions 
expertise of school teachers. I think that is very good. 

Air. IVcinski. You are right. We pass laws here and this country 
is now on a big kick, everybody i* wondering what has hap]KUifd to 
American education and everybody is asking everybody except the 
jicople they ought to lie asking, and that is the teachers, invau e 1 
think the teachers could probably tell us more what is wrong than the 
other j>eop1e and the parents. Those two factors probablv know more 
aliout the problem, the teacher and the par?nt, and they a » usually 
left out in left field someplace, and the experts are made up, ’ oeopfe 
who really don't know. 

We are very grateful to you for your testimonv and we cr % in) v 
are p>in g tolook in to your suggestion. 

Mr. FrscnrR, Thank you very much. 
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(Mr. Fischer s prepared statement follows:) 

Statement of George D. Fischer, President, National Education Association 

Mr. Ctmtrnuiu and Members of the Subcommittee: It Is a pleasure to ap[*ar 
before the Subcommittee on Education again to present the views of the Xn- 
tlonal Education Association on matters of mutual concern. 

The objective of HU 14910 is one we can endorse. Knowledge of the contribu- 
tion of the variety of ethnic backgrounds to the develcpment of this Nation Is 
essential to each In llvidual'a education as an American citizen. As the bill points 
out, each person should be well versed In the contribution not only of his own 
ethnic group, but tiore particularly he should know, and therefore respect, the 
contribution of othets. Black studies should not be Just for Black students. Those 
of Italian ancestry siould know net only of the great contributions of Italians, 
but also of that made by the Polish, Irish, Greeks, Indians, etc. The clannishness 
of some ethnic groups In some areas has been a detriment to minorities In their 
communities. We do not belljve this Is in the interest of the country. Conflicts 
between ethnic groups have been responsible for some degrading chapters in our 
Nation's history. 

We recognize that the purpose of IIR 14910 Is to provide educational services 
to schools which will result In enhancing each student’s pride and self-esteem as 
a member of an ethnic group. This Is fine, so long as this pride and self-esteem 
does not result in hatred for those of other ethnic groups who, at an earlier 
time in our history— and not always in the distant past— were oppressors of his 
ethnic group. We do not need more dissension and diversity in this country, 
Pm sure all will agree. 

We apreclats the wording of Section 904 (a) (3) of this bill which refers to the 
expertise of elementary and secondary school teachers. Their Involvement In 
Federal educational programs, unless specifically directed by Congress, tends to 
be virtually nil. We agree that without such involvement a program will tend 
to be in-depth college research— which seldom reaches the schoolchildren. 

We have a practical reservation about legislation of this type being added 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act This Act Is becoming a "Christ* 
mas tree” with a plethora of titles, each with a special administrative structure. 
We believe the objectives of HR 14910 are more related to the Cooperative 
Research Act and the Education Professions Developmet^ Act, since the focus 
of the legislation Is aimed at improving teachers* sailU through provision of 
training and materials. We suggest that rather thau a new TUle to ESEA 
a Joint resolution be adopted expressing the intent of Congress that ethnic heri- 
tage studies be provided by the U.S. Commissioner of Education through existing 
programs such as the Cooperative Research Act, the Education Professions De- 
velopment Act. and the Arts and Humanities Act. 

In brief, what we are saying is that the Intent of the legislation is com- 
mendable, but we believe the objective can be achieved through existing legis- 
lation of Congress so indicates Its withes. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express our views on HR 14910. 

Mr. Pccinski. Thank you. 

The general subcommittee stands recessed until further notice. 
(Whereupon, tt 3.45 p.m., the general subcommittee recessed subject 
to call.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1670 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education, 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, l).0. 

The general subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, jn room 
2251, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Pucinski. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; and 
Alexandra Kisla, clerk. 

Mr. Pucinski. We have several hearings going this morning so we 
will start this one and other members will come up as we move along. 

I would like, before tbe first witness comes up, to insert in the record 
this morning an excerpt from the report of the Carnegie Commission 
on Equality in Higher Education. The Carnegie Commission issued 
the report yesterday and I was very pleased to read : 

Tbe Commission does not believe that poet-seconder/ education Is the best 
level at which we should begin correcting the ethnic imbalance of tbe curriculum. 
If a lack of ethnic self -awareness and a sense of Inferiority begin in elementary 
school, then we mast begin to attack these problems there. 

Prom kindergarten on, every student can benefit from learning Ute history 
from his own ethnic group and those of his classmates, and about the rich 
diversity of hit nation's culture. Such study Is not a substitute for the develop- 
ment of basic verbal and mathematical skills, bat students deserve the opportu- 
nity to study ethnic experiences and to use the Intellectual resources of their 
schools to seek an understanding of problems of their own communities. 

I am very pleased to get this unsolicited support from the Carnegie 
Commission on the legislation that we have before us. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Bernard Wax, director of 
the American Jewiah Historical Society. 

Mr. Wax, I wonder if you would like to come forward. Your entire 
statement will go into the record al this point and why don't you 
proceed in any manner you wish. 

STATEMENT OF BERNARD WAX, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN JEWISH 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Mr. Wax. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement entitled 
“Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers, a Crying Need” which I have 
submitted to tne committee for its examination and comment. I 
will be glad to elaborate on it at some future time if it is so desired. 

I believe the field of ethnic studies in the United States h <s had a 
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comparatively short and chequered history since the creation of the 
first societies devoted to this field of study in the 18W‘s. 

The American Jewish Historical Society was created in 180*2 and 
was the first of a large number of ethnic societies. Its purpose was to 
teach the contributions which the Jews had played in the United 
States. In essence, this effort was to make everyone aware of the con- 
tribution of Jews and apparently this effort was extremely successful 
at that particular lime, It was done primarily to create an exhibition 
during the 1802 celebration commemorating the discovery of America 
hv Christopher Columbus. 

Until very recently a cavalier attitude has existed toward t he 
intensive study of the varied racial, religious, ethnic, and immigrant 
minority groups which comprise so great a hulk of our Nation’s more 
than 200 million inhabitants. This condescending view was held not 
only by the political, economic, and social leaders of the American 
community, for a variety of reasons, but, I might add, also by the 
academic and intellectual communities as well. 

The concept of searching for a knowledge and understanding of 
one’s background was viewed by academicians as follv^ They felt it 
was conceived by narrow-minded and restricted individuals whose 
main purposes were chauvinistic and who sought self-aggrandizement 
or, at the very least, a parity of citizenship with those “untainted” 
by minority group status. Critics in colleges and universities and 
schools throughout our land fumed and fussed over the non-American 
or even anti-American character of such studies. To lie involved in 
such work was a stigma, which, almost uniformly, consigned scholars 
researching minority groups to the lowest educational status. 

However, since the 1930 s, particularly with the advent of the works 
accomplished under the Wl'A, a revolution has taken place on all 
levels within the American community, a recognition of tne diversity 
of the American citizen in his background ana makeup and a realiza- 
tion that American society is not a melting pot which produces like 
l>ersons who are stamped out like toy tin soldiers. It is now commonly 
conceded that each of ns is unique with a distinct heritage and back- 
ground whoso interaction with others has created one of the most 
unusual societies ever known to mankind. No longer is diversity 
considered to be a problem to bo overcome, ignored or swept under the 
nig of neglect and inattention. 

The rise of ethnic studies departments, the creation of minority 
group cultural surveys, and demographic reports, the formation of 
social and religious historical associations and the vast number of 
publications devoted to the study of American Indians, Puerto Ricans, 
Poles, Irish, Black, Chinese, Italians, and Jews, to name but a few. 
confirm this new status. Academics, political and social leaders and 
even businessmen look with comparative benignity upon this new 
stateof affairs. 

However, for most, if not all of these groups, this accolade may be 
too late. Because of this previous neglect, which certainlv was not 
benign, two generations virtually ignored the collection and preserva- 
tion of those materials which would help present and future citizens 
of our country understand the nature and experiences of our diverse 
citizenry, and their contributions to and involvement in the American 
scene, 
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Only through the dedication of very small numbers of enlightened 
persons have a few elements had even mild success in collecting, 
preserving, and propagating information alluding to the study of 
their respective constituencies. Ana even these suffer from the lack 
of funds and of a labor force to accomplish their tasks in an adequate 
fashion. ' " i . : 

Of the 50-odd ethnic societies listed in the Directory of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History, only a handful have 
respectable research facilities and even fewer can i>oint to adequate 
publications and exhibits which mean so much in our education- 
oriented society. These include such organizations as the Polish- 
American Historical Association; the Xorwegian-Americnn Histori- 
cal Association ; Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory; Swedish Pioneer Historical Society; and the American- Jewish 
Historical Society. Because of these inadequacies, the natural patrons 
of such facilities and publications, the schools, are unable to provide 
a respectable modicum of information to impart to students or to 
formulate substantial and worthwhile curriculums centered on this im- 
iwrtnnt phnso of American history. Curriculum planners throughout 
the country are in dire straits because of (his lack of information and 
ns a result American education and American children will suffer 
from ignorance and a lack of understanding of their own background 
ns well as that of their fellow students. .... 

It is my finn conviction that 11.1b 14910, the ethnic heritage 
societies centers hill, would do much to alleviate the ignoraii-'?, mis- 
understandings, and miscon-.cpth-m of the role of t lie various minority 
groups in America held by our citizenry. By concentrating on tho 
development and provision of curriculum materials for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools a tremendous and dangerous gap 

in knowledge and undertanding will be filled. 

\Vhat is particularly of inijiortance is the inclusion of the provision 
for the training of persons utilizing or preparing to utilize the cur- 
riculum materials which would result from the activities of such 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers. Without this proviso much of the 

a se and intent of the bill would be lost. The passage of this bill 
result in the forging of new paths in the educational field, for 
sncli training does not exist in any form. 

Without the benefit of the best transmission of information, knowl- 
edge. and understanding to pupils, and indirectly to their friends and 
relatives, our efforts will bo for naught. The present restlessness of 
our younger generation and its alienation from our society and its 
institutions to a great extent evolves from a lack of communication 
with, and an understanding of, the }>ast. Our great need is for train- 
ing centers for library personnel am! reiearcners, the strengthening 
of existing agencies end the preparation of guidelines for these and 
future agencies so thai they will not operate in a vacuum. 

John F. Kennedy put it eloquently in his introduction to (he Amer- 
ican Heritage New'llln strated History of the United Steles : 

There Is little that Is note Important for an American rltim to know than 
the history ard tradition of his connlrr. Without soch knowledge, he stands nn> 
certain and defenseless before the world, knowing neither where he has come 
from nor where he Is gilng. With such knowledge, he Is no longer alone hut 
draws a strength far greater than his own from the accnmnlatlxe experience 
of the past and the accortinlatlve vision of (be future. 
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With the passage and implementation of the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers bill such knowledge will be made available of our 
numerous minority groups and thereby strengthen our entire citizenry 
and the democratic process- 

Mr. Pccinski. Thank you very much. 

I was wondering — I believe you heard me read the excerpt from 
the Carnegie report and I am very pleased with the position that the 
report takes on* this subject. I was wondering if you would oare to 
elaborate on the long range and the short range advantages of having 
young people know more about themselves. 

It seems to me somewhat incongruous that, in a nation such as ours 
where the one most single and significant distinguishing feature of 
the American people is their heterogeneous complexion, that abso- 
lutely no effort is made at any level of education to provide a meaning- 
ful education of their background. 

We have talked about the melting pot. I have said many, many 
times in these hearings that I don’t want to be a piece of 6 tew inthis 
melting pot. I may be a kind of gravy but I still want to be an individ- 
ual in myself. Apparently the Carnegie Commission also recognizes 
that. 

Mr. Wax. I think it is probably one of the best things that has 
happened to the American scene 60 far as its youthful population is 
concerned in many years. I think that the young people are in the 
same mood as you, in regard to this question of being part of a stew. 

In fact, as I pointed out in my statement, I think this is one of the 
reasons we have great alienation in the young because they don't 
understand where they came from or where they are going. 

At the time that I worked in the State of Illinois, and now ?.n my 
current position, I find, particularly in the Jewish population where 
much of this alienation is now currently being expressed, that there is 
a complete lack of information about the Jewish experience in the 
United States, 

Much of the Jewish history which is taught is biblical or oriented 
toward the creation of the State of Israel. 

During the past 76 years we have made efforts to teAch, but teach 
only ad.ults about this particular field, and we have orientea our work 
primarily to the major colleges and universities rather than the high 
school field, 

However, we are now learning, through our experiences with college 
students in particular, that they come to college without any indication 
of what role their minority group has played in the formation of 
America and its experiences. 

For instance, very fee students know anything about the role of 
Jews— and I use this term simply because I represent the Jewish His- 
torical Society and the same could be said of anv minoritv group— 
the role the Jews plated, in the major events in nistory. They know 
nothing, practically, about Jewish involvement in the American Revo- 
lution. 

Mr. Pccinski. I will have you know in Chicago, in the heart of our 
loop, there is a big monument and it shows three historical figures, 
one of which was a revolutionary— 

Mr. Wax. Harm Salomon— — 
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Mr. Pucinski. One question I want to ask you. When we talk of 
ethnic croups and minority groups, there is a tendency m this country 
to immediately relate to the non* Whites, the Latin -American, the Ori- 
ental, essentially the so-called identifiable minority groups. 

But when you look at the polyglot fabric of America, I think that 
every ethnic group, in a way, is a minority group. I am sure that when 
we had some 10,000 people Saturday night in Chicago protesting Presi- 
dent Pompidou’s policy of selling jets to Libya, the small handful of 
French-American citirens who were there must nave felt pretty much 
like a minority. . ,, . 

It seems to me that, perhaps, we ought to recognise the fact that, m 
a sense, all of us are members of 6ome minority group if we are treated 
individually and it would be my hope that this emphasis on ethnic 
studies certainly would not be confined to the so-called identifiable 
ethnic groups of America and those tire the ones wc commonly refer to 
ns the minorities, the Blacks, the Latin-Americans, the Puerto Ricans, 
the Mexicans, but rather have a much broader fabric, includin ’ all 
identifiable ethnic groups. I would, of course, include in this the 
various religious groups, as well. t i 

One question I was wondering about. We have had some negative | 

experience from ethnic study centers and wo have had some excellent 
experience. 

There are a number of ethnic study centers already functioning and 
thev have produced seme meaningful assistance, and there are ethnic 
study centers now tha. ..re doing a pretty impressive job. 

Conversely, the Berkeley, Calif., people had a rather bed experi- 
ence with the Black studies center that they established. They had to 
shut it down, apparently, because it turned from an ethnic study | 

center to a political center. 

How would yon recommend that we insure against that kind of j 

activity in this bill! It certainly is not my purpose — and I am sure 
not the purpose of any other cosponsor of this bill— that these ethnic 
studies centers be anything but institutions that will develop cur- 
riculum material and textbook material and slides on the cultural 
history, economic history, of any given ethnic group. . j 

I am sure that we do not intend for these to become political activi- 
ties centers. How can we guarantee against it ! 

Mr. Max. To make certain that a major portion of your governing 
bodies of these Institutions be composed of bona fide academicians; 
secondly, that if you are to give support to presently organised insti- j 

tutions, as well as the new ones, then aid, which Is tne purpose of the j 

bill, to aid. should be based on an examination of these institutions i 

and their records of performance jn the past. 

I think here is, again, an area in which you can use the history of a 
•part icular organisation to determine that action. 

Mr. PtrcixsRi. I think yon have put your finger on the best way to 
guarantee against these becoming political institutions, to leave this 
in the hands of the university, itself, and the academicians in the 
university where I am sure that, as scholars, they themselves would, 

I would think, deeply resent any infringement of political activity in 
what should be a highly scholarly development. 

Then, of course, I think the other guarantee is the funding itself. 

You still have a Commissioner of Education who ia going to nave to 
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fund these programs and if in his judgment, there was a tendency to 
try to convert an institute like this into a political activity, he would 
do what he does in other education fields. 

That threat arises in everything we do in our whole higher educa- 
tion program. The administrators have to decide at what point is this 
an academic institution and at what point is it a political outpost, 

Would I be safe in assuming that the argument that these might be 
turned into political activities centers is really not very sound! 

Mr. Wax. I don't believe that it is, sir; no. I believe your final 
statement regarding the ability of the Commissioner of Education to 
terminate any funds, or source of any funds, is sufficient safeguard 
along these lines. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Wax, 1 am very grateful to you for your tes- 
timonv. When we started out with tins bill, I knew that there was a 
need for something along this line and for many, many years I have 
realized that there was a need to provide material to our educational 
institutions which would give Americans a better idea of who they 
are, os individuals. 

Since we have held hearings on this bill, I have been tremendously 
impressed with how aware the educational community is of this prob- 
lem. You might have gotten the impression that the educational com* 
munity was not aware, (hat (his was something that was cooked up by 
a group of individuals who had nothing else to do. But in testimony, 
like yours, we realize this is truly a very serious problem and wo 
begin to perceive some of the reasons for the turmoil in this country. 

I think that we are now paying the price of trying to homogenize 
two million human beings into one mold and I think this is particu- 
larly true in the young people. They wander around aimlessly and 
thev take on all sorts of weird customs and habits, seeking some kind 
of identity. 

I wonder if that identity is right there if it was only made avail- 
able to them. 

Mr. Wax. At the current time there is a curriculum planning deve* 
onment program going on in the New York school system in which 
the desire of the curriculum planners is to secure information regard- 
ing the various minority groups which are ir presented in the Xew* 
York community. Since *ttifa is such a large community, they have a 
great deal to experiment with. 

I have been working somewhat closely with a number of individual? 
involved, working out a curriculum planning program for the dewish 
population which, as you probably know ? comprises almost 2o |>ereent 
of the Xew York City urban area population. 

There is a crying need for them to secure information which would 
only lie available in the ethnic centers. 

Mr. PcrrxsRt. We have this in inv ow n office. We hare teachers who 
call us and want to know if we have any information. It is really ap- 
palling how little information we hare on these subjects and then how- 
shallow the information is that we do have. There is really no con* 
cert ed effort. 

Would you anticipate that a hill like this ought to provide some 
planning money t It seems to me that we have overlooked or.e thing 
in this oill. We say we are going to set up an ethnic study center. It 
would occur that a university would hare to come in with V proposal. 
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Perhaps the universities and all of those interested in this field, 
including private organizations have the resources to do their own 
planning. 1 wonder if I cun get from you how you feel about includ- 
ing some language about maning some funds available for planning 
ot Hnic studies center before the final grant request is made. 

Sir. Wax. I think this would te an absolute necessity. I don t think 
it could be done in any other fashion. There should be a program in 
which the recommendations of various people who work in the field— 
the academicians who teach ethnic studies should also be included in 
such a planning program should be heard. I think this is the only 
way you can get a structured system elaborated, one in which you 
can include the organizations which already exist, as well as any new 
organizations which mightbe created. 

I think the onlv way you would be able to substantially create a 
viable bill would* be one in which recommendations would be re- 
ceived and a planning conference held for this purpose. 

Mr, Pi'cixski. We are very grateful to you and the American 
Jewish Historical Society for your testimony here this morning. I am 
privileged that you could be ‘here and I know that your testimony 
will carry a great deal of weight in the final analysis. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :15 tun. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 

AFTER nr.crss 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:45 p.m . % Hon. Roman C. Pucin* 
ski presiding.) 

Mr, PcctvsKi, We do want to welcome Mr, Stanley llalzekas, Jr., 
to the committee, . 

Mr, Balzekas is with the Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture, 
He is from Chicago. We would certainly like to welcome to the com- 
mittee Mr, Balzekas, # ( 

We will include your statement in its entirety in the record at this 
point, and perhaps you may want to just summarize and ghe us a 
little more time to discuss the bill itself and |)erhaps ask some questions 
here. 

(The statement follows:) 

StATtM FAT OF StaM.FV RAtAF.K AS, J*.. RaLZF.K AS MVSfcCM 
of r.itiu axiax CcLtt ar, Chicago, Ilu 

M y name Is Stanley Ralaekas, Jr. I am the rounder. President and Director 
of the Ralaeka* Museum of Lithuanian Culture In Chicane, Illinois. It Is my 
pleasure to appear before this committee. 1 want lo take this epport unity to con- 
aratulatc the Honorable Roman C. Pixlnskl, Chairman for the General Subcocn* 
mil toe on Education, and the Committee of Education and Ijabor for their efToHd 
and the t’emendems work they hare put forth on the “Ethnic Iterllaye Studies 
Center* RIU 14910.’" ..... 

Ethnlr studies will focus attention on every yheti fnditidual. on America and 
errry America n‘s role In the cau<e ot freedom and liberty. We at the Raltekas 
Museum of Lithuanian Culture hare worked on outlines and pro* rams to com- 
pile material on numerous ethnic yroups residing In Cbloayo and tbe Slate of 
Illinois It was onlr when t became Chairman of the Heritaae Committee of the 
IlUnots Seaqulcentennlal Celebration In 106* that I tea 1 1 tod the heartfelt sat!*- 
fartlor one derives from wotklny with ethnic f roups and ooe aenaea the Ht- 
thusam and devotion they have not only to their own ethnic activities, but also 
to America's Ideals of freedom and liberty, t had the opportunity to study and 
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delve into various ethnic groups and found, to my amazement, a vast amount 
of cultural activities taking place among theso gioups, but unknown to the gen- 
eral public. 

At this point, I would If Ice to be more specific cn the benefits of ethnic studies^ 
At the present time, if a h individual wants to study any given ethnic ^roup, 
it would be almost an impossibility. First of all, the information required Is not 
in one 1 K?atlou and what is at hand is not readily available or classified. It Is 
extremeiy difficult end time-consuming to go through hundreds of documents, 
volumes and organizations to find an answer to the simplest question. By having 
a program In which students can be alerted to cultural activities and informa- 
tion on ethnic groups and then be able to contact or visit the center, an entire 
new facet of education would begin; particularly in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In every ethnic group there are numerous individuals who are working In 
various cultural endeavors and In the field of humanities. Unfortunately, much of 
this work Is lost because the ethnic groups do not have sponsorship or encourage- 
ment of universities or any organizations to help underwrite the cost and to 
catalog the material Tn the literary field there are thousands upon thousands of 
fine works being published in numerous languages, but these are not being re- 
corded at any university, college or library. Some of this work is fair . . other medi- 
ocre . . most of it Is excellent. Ho waver, I believe that by having a center for 
ethnic studies, this material could and would be sent to universities which could 
specialize departments in that particular field. This wo :>ld enable scholars and 
students of the universities to study the contribution of the ethnic groups In 
addition to the American contributions, especially in the field of humanities. 

To lead the work In scholarly endeavors, one must recognize and study other 
cultures and ba able to develop one’s own greatness. The ethnic studies program 
would be a repository for material written In various languages, which Is being 
lost in our society primarily because of the lack of translation Into the English 
language. By having an ethnic study center, translation would be much easier 
for several reasons. For example ? 

1. The center would have language programs, both introductory and 
advanced, which would be able to translate much of this material. 

2. Material which has great value will be translated and published for 
all the universities and educational institutions throughout the country. 
Here again the elementary and secondary student, scholar and citizen would 
have a new source of information. 

One of the interesting sidelights of the Ethnic Heritage Study Center Bill will 
be that in the given centers one would find cot only the people of chat particular 
ethnic group using the facilities, but you will find groups from other ethnic and 
nationality groups being attracted to the centers to view the different, Interesting 
and cultural opportunities and will be using the Information. We at the ftalzekas 
Museum of Lithuanian Culture find that 50% of our attendance using the Museum 
facilities are non-Lithuanian, but enjoy the activities, programs and other cul- 
tural endeavors presented by the Museum. < 

At the present time, there are millions of people, both young and adult, working 
on various projects, hobbles and studying In fields of all varieties of subjects. 
Many of these people have not had a formal education or any degree from uni- 
versities; yet they are experts in their field or fields and have an extremely 
fine working knowledge, cultural interest and are now working with other 
small groups of Individuals who are interested in the same subject matter. 
These people, who lack a good command of the English language, feel inadequate 
to enter into universities or higher institutions of learning in order to continue 
£eir studies and work. By having ethnic centers, these people can continue their 
studies and not only aid the scholars of our land, but many echolars would be 
extremely pleased to work with these people and, in many cases, aid the univer- 
sities In chelr ever-seeking quest for additional knowledge. The centers will en- 
courage young people which may be possibly their first exposure to the benefits 
of cultural endeavors and exposure to the humanities. 

The Ethnic Studies Program will bring to the average family a great devlre 
of which we are lacking In many of our areas; that of a family working together 
as a unit Because of the ethnic studler. children as well as adults and grand- 
parents can participate In programs of the ethnic centers, work in different 
fields or on the same project, bring their knowledge home. This would stimulate 
their own thinking and encourage their friends and neighbors to work on their 
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projects, which I think we all recognize today as something we need most 
desperately, 

The Information obtained from the centers will be conveyed to the students In 
elementary and secondary schools. This will enable the students to actually visu- 
alize and become acquainted with the culture of many people not only from 
their immediate surroundings, but better understand other ethnic groups. An In- 
dividual will be more tolerant and better prepared to meet the challenge of to* 
day's problems bj knowing all peoples in our society. 

Lithuanians as an ethnic group are one of the most active and have contributed 
greatly to the cultural, civic and social activities in our country. This Is the 100th 
year anniversary of the first eighteen Lithuanians to arrive In the Chicago area 
to work on the railroads and the Western expansion of the Unlied States. The 
Lithuanian community, iu the Chicago avea as an example, have established 
churches, hospitals, schools and have In their programming, opera, drama groups, 
historical societies, participate in sport events and are great contributors and 
supporters of all cultural endeavors. The Lithuanian Opera Company Is the only 
independent opera company that is self-supporting and has sponsored many new 
operas. The Lithuanian community, as many other ethnic groups, Is constantly 
working on cultural and scholarly programs. The Lithuanian community has 
published a Lithuanian encyclopedia and now has published a Lithuanian ency- 
clopedia In English. This type of werk fosters study of not only the adult but also 
the student who can participate and be part of an overall cultural project 
The Lithuanian Press consists of many newspapers which carry the news of the 
city, the state, and the entire country. They also have cultural sections which 
recognize work of Americans and other ethnic groups. The Lithuanian com- 
munity supports all the endeavors of the United States. They volunteer for Red 
Cross, hospital and relief work. They appreciate the effort of tbo United States 
to promote the spirit of liberty and freedom for all. Much can be learned by their 
four-hundred organizations in the Chicago area alone and all are devoted to the 
betterment of their community. They also continue to work in close harmony 
with family and neighbors. Chicago Is the center of Lithuanian activities in the 
United States although there is a very large number of Lithuanians throughout 
the United States. There are approximately 150,00 Lithuanians In the Chicago 
area. 

The interest to be created by the Ethnic Heritage Study Center Bill will stimu- 
late the thinking of educational Institutions as well as the students and adults. 
From this bill, the stimulation of the studies by private Interests, educational 
institutions, foundations, etc., will multiply as time goes on. 

The Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture, like many other organizations In 
the Lithuanian community, is more than happy and willing to work with other 
ethnic groups just us other ethnic groups are willing to work with the Lithuanian 
community. We at the Balzekas Museum believe that the greatest asset the 
United States has Is Its i>eoi)!e. 

The Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture Is not only a repository of the 
culture of one people, their past history, their contribution to the United States, 
their ccntrloutlon to the world, hut most important It serves as an Inspiration 
to the future generations of nil people who study the past so that we can make 
the present and future better. 

The library at the Museum is unique in the fact that material received on 
Lithuania is cataloged In a specialized section dealing with that particular sub- 
ject matter. The library consists ci all literary material pertaining to Lithuania 
In English and other languages as will the centers. The library gives depth to the 
Museum aud stimulates Interest again as will the ethnic centers, In scholarly 
endeavors. The Museum is fast becoming a research center from which many of 
Its exhibits and programs are geared for all people and varied Interests. 

The task Is not as difficult as It appears. Any duplication of material which 
would be obtained and donated to the centers, as tt is to the Museum, can be 
preserved for future sub-centers or minor centers which, I am confident, would 
spring up throughout the entire country. By having a repository for Information 
which will be broken down; i.e., art, literature, heraldry, numismatics, folk art 
crafts, architecture and many, many other classifications, many of the lost arts 
will be rediscovered. The difficulty now is that there are very few archives and 
repositories throughout the country, with the exception of the Balsekas Museum 
of Lithuanian Culture, who catalog and classify every piece of material and 
house it in one location. 
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The Museum has many departments, including a traveling museum which 
goes to other institutions, organizations, schools and libraries. The traveling 
department of the Museum Is rery educational and Is in constant use. In manj 
areas of the city, an exhibit is geared K the likes and needs of particular insti- 
tutions and organizations requesting it. This typ* of traveling section, I am 
eertaiu, could be developed from the activities of the Ethnic Centers so that the 
huge majority of people would be abl« to view and become familiar with the 
type of material assembled 

For example, the Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture has an art galleiy 
and art classes, in addition to an archives on Lithuanian artists and their works 
throughout the world. TMs particular department Is extremely valuable in that 
it gives the Museum additional activities and can keep up with the latest trends 
and moods of art. 

The Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture prepares programs and exhibits 
not only in the Lithuanian field, but specializes In acilvltles that stimulate think- 
ing pertaining to the humanities. The exhibits range from art exhibits to history 
of America and a wide range of subjects In the field of Americana, with special 
interest on programs dealing with participation for the entire family. 

The Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture receives many Inquiries from 
adults and young people who remember their grandmothers, grandfathers or 
gieat uncle as being Lithuanian, Latvia, German, French, etc. These individuals 
would like to reminisce and go back Into the history and cultural ftsi>eets of 
their forefathers And. If nothing else, obtain information on a given country 
they remember someone speaking of many, many years ago. At the present time, 
these Individuals have no place to go, no place to contact, except a library which, 
in most cases, has numerous volumes available on information and statistics 
Tciatlng to production, etc., and no Information relative to the activities of the 
ethnic groups in the United States r.nd the Information Is not current, Also 
when people come to the Balzekas Museum in spnrch of answers to specific 
questions, we try to give them the information or help them secure the Informa- 
tion from other sources. Students from both elementary and secondary schools 
and numerous adults, mo the Museuir facilities In ever increasing numbers. 

I have devoted a great deal on the Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture 
in this presentation foe the sole puriose of bringing to light that the Ethnic 
Heritage Study Center Bill 14910 is ?jng overdue, needed, necessary and work- 
able. Institutions such as the BnlzeLas Museum are already working on their 
own programs of this nature becaus* they have discovered a r ast vacuum and 
urgent need for this cultura l endeavor. Tills is but a small * xample of what 
we have done. The purpose and results of Bill 14910 will benefit every individual 
in the United States and perhaps start similar programs such as these through- 
out the world. 

If I may suggest at this time, Chicago would be nil ideal location for a 
Lithuanian Ethnic Center because of the great universities and other leading 
cultural and educational Institutions. Chicago has the largest and most active 
Lithuanian community. The Lithuanian community, as well as the Balzekas 
Museum of Lithuanian Culture, would do everything possible to initiate and 
heln start such a program. We would also assist other ethrle groups to start 
their own programs, not only in Chicago, but Ihroughont the United States. 

Mr. Pfctxskl We are very much impressed with the work of the 
Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture. It has been able to preserve 
in this country a great deal of valuable and important items on 
Lithuanian history and the tremendous contribution that Lithuania 
has made over the years to the development of cultural standards. 

So we are very pleased to have you with us before the committee 
today. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY BALZEKAS, JR., BALZEKAS MUSEUM OF 
LITHUANIAN CULTURE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Balzekas. T want to thank you, Congressman Pucinski, and the 
committee, for giving me the opportunity to speak before the commit - 
tee today. 
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I think we are all veil aware of the fact that there is a great need 
for the Heritage bill and, after studying the bill, I find it .to be a 
wonderful piece of work. A lot of care has been gr ven this bill ®nd. a lot 
of work has cone into it I think it will contribute to a)} cultures 
to everyone in the United States, plus the fact that it will probably be 
a pilot type of program for the other countries of the world. 

f would like tosnfak a little bit about the activities of the Balzekas 
Museum. One of the, reasons for that is the fact that we have been 

working iii a Lithuanian community. , . ; n 

As you know, Chicago has the largest Lithuanian. population m 
the country. It has over 400 different Lithuanian organizations. It has 
four Lithuanian newspapers and ft Lithuanian opera that is self-sup- 
porting, and not only nelps Lithuanians but other ethnic 
The museum was officially opened in June of 1966, and 
actually ft repository for all Lithuanian material, works of Lithuanians 
or any articles or items relating to Lithuanian nistoiy. 

We have developed, over the period of years, into ft cultural center, 
and it might be surprising to this committee that when we have an 
exhibit or any other program, usually half of our attendance, or some- 
times greater than half, are non-Lithuanians. We try to provide pro- 
grams that will involve the entire family. . . , , 

We find most of the time, that children are imitators of their par- 
ents find if we can get the entire family as a unit to participate in 
some program, we find that the children, in future years will become 
collectors or start to work in their own particular cultural endeavor. 
The programing could be in any given ethnic culture. . 

I think the need for ethnic centers is great because you are going to 
attract other ethnic groups and people who have relatively no ethnic 
background, and from the various exhibits and information they can 
receive, people are going to got interested in all ethnic fleu cities. 

We find that sometimes non-Lithuanians and Lithuanians come to 
our outstanding research library, in search of various topics, and varied 
information. It is always possible for them to find additional informa- 
tion or sources where wo can recommend them to go if we cannot fur- 
nish the information. . . 

When von set up your centers, I assume mat you are going to set 
up the centers where you will have various departments. In other 
words, vou will he working in the field of humanities primarily so 
that when you establish a center, for instance in the arts, a person will 
he able to tVanslato much of the material that is written in Lithuanian, 
such as literature, so that other nationalities could get a translation. 

Right now what is happening is that there is a great deal of work 
being done, but unfortunately it is not being translated or it is being 

lost m ethnic communities. ... 

The cent e is should provide individuals who are writing now, re- 
gardless of what nationality., a.place to put their material. A vast 
amount of good material is coming out, but no one has the resources 
to translate this material and send it out to the various universities 

If this material , which could be Greek, Irish, or Polish is translated, 
and if a given university is interested in literature for example, it M ould 
be a very simple matter to study and explore the work of one nation- 
ality as compared to all ethnic groups. 
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Do you have any questions] ■ f 

Mr. Pucinski. X 63 , 

Firet of all^ as you know, the bill would envision the research cen- 
ters entering into, if they so wished, a contractual arrangement with 
an institution like your own to do some of the research for a center. 

Since you have already a £ood start, wo envision utilizing this tre- 
mendous reservoir of material, this storehouse of information that 
frequently cannot bo found elsewhere. 

I know that a3 I walk through some of these ethnic museums that 
we have in the country such as yours, I find historical material that 

J 'ust isn't available anywhere. I was intrigued in walking through the 
J ol ish Museum in Chicago to find that they have a replica of Paderew- 
ski’s room and all of his personal papers, It is just really a treasure of 
historical data that I don’t think exists even in our own Library of 
Congress, which is frequently considered the worlds greatest store- 
house on the humanit ies. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Balzekas, a question that we have not been ask- 
ing at the hearings, but I would think that you would be particularly 
qualified to discuss it. What impact do you’belieye^ inclusion of Lith- 
uanian history in an elementary or high school civics class or history 
class or social studies class would have on a young American of Lith- 
uanian background? 

What do you think it would do to that particular youngster ? 

Mr. B.vnzKKAs. Weil, first of all, the youngster would become more 
cognizant of his past, and if his parents were living or his relatives 
were living, I know he would go and try to get more information. 

Secondly, I think when children, for instance, discover that their 
friend sitting next to them may be Lithuanian or not Lithuanian, but 
the mere fact that he is of another nationality, as soon as yon get to 
know people, you start to like them that much better. 

I think starting at an early age and getting into the ethnic studies 
gives a little more purpose because the ethnic studies themselves not 
only cover culture but cover certain facets of our lives like music, dif- 
ferent games, the history part, and sometimes if they are fortunate 
enough, they can learn a few words of the language, and that is even 
that much better. 

Also, going into the advanced education, college or university level, 
this programing would fit in ideally with educational TV, which would 
again draw another group of people. 

Mr. Pucinski, I think your point there is well taken. I saw Sunday 
night in Chicago WMAq, the NBC affiliate, carry a half-hour docu- 
mentary on Chicago in relation to Warsaw, and the documentary is 
designed to trv and tell the Chicago community something about this 
large group of Americans of Polish descent in the community. 
p While I am mindful of the limitations of a half-hour show, par- 
ticularly with x number of commercials in between, it did seem to me 
that there was a tendency to be somewhat superficial and deal with 
situations that are really not very realistic today in trying to describe 
communities that ate just not there anymore. 

It was a good show. I have no criticism of it or quarrel with it. I 
thought it was a v*ry fine, sincere, and honest effort. It was quite ap- 
parent to me that, had the writer, the director of that show, had access 
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to an ethnic studies center where lie could talk to the professiom.1 his- 
torians, where he could talk to people who are closely related to the 
overall picture of this particular ethnic group, the show would have 
been a good deal more productive in terni3 of bringing better under- 
standing. 

It was apparent to me that the person who wrote the show hod 
very limited research material to work with. I imagine he looked at 
some newspaper clippings and perhaps had 6ome interviews. He didn’t 
have really the historical depth ana richness that could go into an 
effort like this ar.d give a lot of people a better understanding of why 
vhis particular segment of our community behaves the way it does 
or is the way it is or does what it does, maintains some of the customs. 

It was quite apparent to me that there was a need for this sort of 
research center. That was proven to me very succinctly by this pro- 



gram. 

I want to ask you if you would be m a position to discuss this ques- 
tion. What happens to a child in America who really doesn’t know 
very much about himself? Is there a point in a person’s life where he 
has to ask himself, “Who am I? Where do I come from?” 

And does it help that youngster to know who he is and where he did 
come from? Do you feci that among the young Lithuanian children 
there is a feeling of perhaps inferiority when they find themselves in 
tha non-Lithuanian environment simply because so little is known 
about the Lithuanian background and Lithuanian people? 

Mr. Bat//,eka8. Well, you have two situations actually. I am pro- 
jecting this thought. By having an ethnic center and relating the in- 
formation from the studies to tne elementary school, you are going to 
stimulate additional emphasis on cultural heritage. Today’s child who 
has had some ethnic background, has a little more meaningful future 
in the sense that he has another facet to look into, his heritage. 

We find that the knowledge learned in the Lithuanian schools, and 
the Lithuanian classes at the museum, and when the youngsters be- 
come interested, they may not be able to speak the language, but they 
will know something about Lithuanian history. As they grow older, 
they don’t lose interest, but there is a continued quest for additional 
knowledge. ' 

The child who has no ethnic background or any place to learn from 
any given ethnic group, is truely losing a great deal out of life because 
we all learn from various cultures. Tne Lithuanian boy or girl, who 
doesn’t learn anything about Lithuania, as he grows older, will find it 
very hard to study about his grandparents’ birthplace or some of the 
customs and other interesting facets pertaining to Lithuanian culture. 

The sooner one can introduce ethnic culture, the more a person can 
expand on it as he grows older. 

It will not take the place of anything, but will actually be an addi- 
tion to what he is learning. 

Mr, Pucinski. We have had a great deal of studies in this com- 
mittee and in various other places, a good supply of information about 
the emotional pressures on the youngster who Is, for instance, Black, 
and who finds himself in an all -White environment, and there have 
been a number of professional studies made on what happens to this 
youngster emotionally and what this does to the youngster in terms 
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of his psyche and in terni3 of his attitude, his confidence. We know 
what are the results of I hut kind of environment. 

But there has been very little, if any, study on American youngsters 
who are ail White and yet find themselves in conflicting ethnic 
environments. 

For instance, wlmt happens to a Lithuanian child who conceivably 
might find himself or herself in a classroom of 25 youngsters who are 
predominantly Irish ov Polish or German? Is there any difference or 
do they all amalgamate very easily and all homogenize? 

I don’t believe they do, but the differences are difficult to discover 
unless the child is willing to come home and tell yon, “I got punched 
in the nosey 1 because he happens to be Polish, by some proud little 
Irish boy, or some Italian child comes home and complains to his 
mother because the Lithuanians beat up on him. 

I think that these differences exist, but we refuse to acknowledge 
them. We Americans have just tried to kind of say, “Oh, no, we are all 
melted together and there are no prejudices among small children/ 1 
. Unfortunately^ small children very frequently bring to school the 
prejudices of then- parents whether it is in the White-Black relation- 
ship or the ethnic relat ionship. 

Do you think that- that exists or is this something that does not 
exist? 

Mr. Balzekas. Well, I would like to give an example here of some 
of our folk dance groups. Much to my surprise, we had a number of 
Lithuanian groups who are very active, and the young people love 
to dance. I had many of the dancers come up to me and say, “I love 
to dance, and I love this group, and I am not Lithuanian/ 1 

Iu this case, they keep their own ethnic background, but they, too, 
like the work of other ethnic groups. I think tTiis is what is so nice 
about the ethnic studies, the fact that you don’t have to lose your 
identity. * 

It is just like the example of the little children. These children who 
have an ethnic identity, will still be assimilated temporarily into a 
group, but they will still have their own characteristics which gives 
our population a colorful look. 

Mr. JPucinski. I was trying to find out the answer to this if you 
are in a position to tell us.^ We, for instance, have had some con- 
siderable experience with this around the country. You bring two or 
three Black children into an alMVhit© classroom and, if tliere are 
animosities, they become apparent very quickly, and they are easily 
identifiable. 

You can see where youngsters will shy away from the Negroes. The 
Negroes will cluster together, because they are fearful of their White 
counterparts. Animosity doesn’t always exist because we have a great 
deal of evidence here where little children get together and the color 
line is totally meaningless, and they become very good friends and 
a re close together. 

Their parents would not feel that way, but the kids don’t have these 
animosities. 

Conversely, we do have situations where there are animosities, but - 
they are easily identifiable, where you have a color line. They are less 
identifiable where you have an ethnic line, where a youngster with a 
very difficult, long, foreign name, German or Polish or Lithuanian 
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or Ukrainian, Jewish, finds himself in an environment of a classroom 
where the names are predominantly simple and Anglo-Saxon. 

Now, that little youngster suffers a great deal of discrimination 
except it is very difficult to put your finger on it. It is impossible 

to identify it unless this youngster will tell you and usually the 

youngster is the last one to tell you. . u T 

It is this kind of discrimination which I believe exists, but I don t 
know to what extent. Would you venture an opinion? . 

Mr. Halzekas. I firmly believe it exists. I know m the I3e\erl) 
Hills section, of Chicago, where 1 reside, many Lithuanians have 
moved into the neighborhood in recent years. 1 heir children spea<r 
Lithuanian at home and when they go to school in the first and second 

year they have an accent which they lose after a few years. 

Theie is that feeling of inferiority. Hie children themselves, as 
you say, are shy, and the other children are discriminating. We. of 
course, tell our children, “You introduce them to the other children 
and loo’- after these children.” and after a period of tune I think chil- 
dren have a tendency, ami this could go for H lute or lllack, that again 
through friendship, knowledge, and association they are assimilated. 

I \TOiild like to bring up one point. I thins with the < sthmc ^studies 
bill as I see it, you are going to nave to plan on diversified subjects as 
a , outline for studies, and tKis will provide a more equal opportunity 
for all people. In our Americana Department at the museum i we have 
a clock class, which has formed into the Chicago Clock Club where we 
study American clocks manufactured in the united States since the 

^Evervcloclc lover in the city has probably attended one or two of 
our exhibits or classes, and it doesn’t matter what nationality he is or 
what economic level he is. It could be the president of one of the top 
banks, or it could be a truckdriver, but if he knows the subject and he 

likes clocks, they get along very well. . 

Coming back to the ethnic studies, what will happen is that >ou are 
going to got people working in the various ethnic groups who possibly 
do not have a degree from college but are very well versed in their 
particular subject, who are going to come to these place, and be able 

to contribute to the overall programs. . T , L . i 

Mr. PciCinski. You see, this is why I asked these questions. J think 
an alert teacher and a very sensitive teacher usually will try to initiate 
discussions and lectures in her classroom about the background of 
these Lithuanian children, something about them so that their Ameri- 
can counterparts quickly realize that, even though they spe"k a little 
differently, they are really not very different. . 

The main thrust of this legislation is to help develop educational 
material which will help a teacher where she has ft polyglot group or 
children of different nationalities and different religions to show each 
of them something, first, about themselves and then about their friends 
so that I do believe that we must have some attent ion paid to this right 

n °w. . 

No country is being as much psychoanalyzed as Americans both as 
individuals and as the Nation, and the big parlor game is, what is hap- 
pening, what is going wrong. , 

I think the thing that is happening is that we just haven’t faced up 
to the fact that we are, a na.ion of very different people. The fact that 
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we happen to be bom on a piece of veal estate known as the United 
States is very coincidental. It just go happens that our parents were 
here. But the fact that you have deep-rooted cultural values and cul- 
tural orientations which you have inherited from your predecessors is 
a very significant factor which I think we Americans have totally 
tried to ignore. 

All of a sudden we are wondering what is happening to the fabric 
of America because we suddenly discover that we aro really a nation 
of strangers and, while wo all choke up when the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is played and love the flag and are all lcyal Americans, since it is 
not a question of loyalty, wo are really strangers to each other and 
know very little about each other, and I think these are the things 
that are now starting to manifest themselves. . . , . 

If we could have some discussions, some film slides about the various 
binds of people in a classroom, something about their respective 
backgrounds, be it within the White community or whether it is 
between the Blacks and the Whites or the Protestants^ Catholics, and 
Jews, or what have you, I just feel that if people will get to know 
more about each other, some of the tensions, the distrust, perhaps the 
suspicions which are re'v.iy based on ignorance might start disappear- 
ing. 

That is v.hat the whole thrust of this bill is. But the problem, the 
thing that disturbs me is that most of us Americans think that these 
problems exist only in the spectrum of White versus Black, Protestant 
versus Catholic, perhaps Catholic versus Jew, oriental versus white, 
Mexicans versus Black, because we assume that those differences, if 
there are differences, are within that kind of narrowly defined group 
when it is my judgment that this undertone exists on a much larger 
scale than we Americans have wanted to admit. 

What would be your judgment on that! • K ‘ v;;^ 

# Mr, Balzekas. I have to agiee with you. W r e havo a traveling sec- 
tion in the museum that gee*, to various schools and libraries and 
organizations to bring exhibits on Lithuania. We take what we call 
the representative portion of the museum, cn a smaller scale of course, 
and bring it to the various schools and organizations. tVe find that 
people are very interested in these exhibits. 

The school groups that tour our museum are amazed at what we have 
and that there is a culture of thi 3 type. 

Every ethnic group has some ‘culture. Sometimes in the folk fair 
days ; heritage exhibits, there is too much emphasis on folk art of a 
particular country. When we have an exhibit, for instance, we try to 
show the cultural contributions of a given ethnic group in addition to 
the folk art. 

We find that the ethnic interest is there, and I think the more you 
stress this, people who even have no ithnic background, are going to 
eventually assume certain facets of other ethnic backgrounds. 

In other words, you take the very underprivileged child who has 
no ethnic background at all and is just void completely. 

Mr. Pucixski. No one ethnic background, but I think you are 
referring to the people who say, “I am the Heinz 57 variety type, I 
am a little bit of everything.” That is the people that usually say, “I 
just don’t have any of these things because I am so intermarriea and 
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there are so many different cultural strains flowing through mo that 

I am not sure what I am.” , . „„ 

I presume that that is the person you mean, the one who has no 
dominant influence. 

Mr. Balzekas. That is right. So by having the opportunity to study 
the various cultural or ethnic groups they will like certain facets. 
It could be 1 erature or music or it could be the writings of the dif- 
ferent autlw, 3. Actually, you would bo opening an entire new scope 
of education for all of us. . ■ _ ... ,, , 

Mr PuausKi. That is why in all these discussions the thing that 
amazes me, frankly, ; s that we haven’t done this from our earliest 
history. It amazes mo that here we are the most unique Nation in 
the world. No other nation has as wide a variety of people of different 
cultures and different religions, and our whole effort up to now has 
been to deny that difference. , , . . . i 

We all tried to say, “Yon are all m America now and ought to be 
Americans and just don’t follow this particular ethos. And all of 
a sudden we are discovering that human beings don’t behave that 
way. We osk what is going wrong. The thing that is going wrong 
iD my judgment is that we have tried to restructure a human being 
in denying him the fact that lie is a little different than anybody 
else instead of, as I believe the Soviet Union does, not deny that they 
have 16 different republics made up of 16 different cultures. 16 different 
people. As a matter of fact, they encourage it. I am told that they 
encourage a cross-fertilization of knowledge and ideas about each 

0t 1 'hey try to impress upon the Soviet peoples that, while thev may 
be of different cultures and different ethnic backgrounds, different 
religions, different cultural values, they all belong to one mosaio 
called the Soviet Union. . , . . 

It may be that this does bring about a lesser degree of tensions 
among people. I don’t know. I wish I had more research on this. But 
I think that the ethnic studies centers probably will do some research 
on it. It is my feeling that as we look down range in America, we 
are not going to stamp this out as some have said, you would. 1 am 
reminded that when we observe St. Patrick’s Day, we are going to see 
the most fervent display of Irish nationalism, not among immigrants 
who have just come from Dublin, but among eighth and ninth and 
12th generation Americans of Irish background. 

It is interesting that when the Irish come here from Ireland they 
say “We have none of this in Ireland.” I always kid my Irish friends 
that they are the greatest nationalists in the world, and they are 
eighth and nineth and 12th generations removed from the old sod. 

This is true of our German and French friends. The other day 
President Pompidou was visiting this country. We saw the banquet 
in New York. We saw the banquet in Chicago, and the people that 
were at this banquet were very proud to be there as Americans of 
French descent. While you would never challenge their American 
loyalty, you would never question their complete Americanism, the 
fact remains that these people did feel a kinship to the French Presi- 
dent, and they were there to honor him and to hear his message and at 
least for an evening to remind themselves that in their veins flows 
the proud blood of many, many generations of Frenchmen. 

46 - 075 — 70 14 
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Now, how do you account for that ! I believe that a human being 
really never quite gives up his ethnicity. That does not mean that 
lie is any less a loyal American. I think, if any tiling, these ethnic 
centers could move ‘that there is no conflict between being a very loyal 
American ana yet being aware of our own particular ethnic back- 
ground. 

Would you care to comment on that? # 

Mr. Balzkkas. Well, I again have to agree with you. I think it 
sometimes makes an American a little better American when ho has 
an ethnic background. It is hard to describe but, just as you said* 
American Frenchmen ex|>crieiiced a little more feeling at the banquet. 

Mr. Pitcinski. Those, incidenlrMy. were the people who peppered 
the White House with telegrams Sunday morning protesting the dem- 
onstrations in Chicago, and 1 don't blame them. I would have been 

disappointed if they had not done so. 

Mr. Balzkkas. I thii.a part of the d‘7BcuUy that came in the ethnic 
studies in the past is the fact that there has not been any place where 
anybody could do any research. We have one of the few places in the 
country, again going back to what I said before, where a person could 
get some information or some material on this background. 

I think educational TV would encourage the ethnic studies at the 
centers, and I would also like to feel that yon are coing to have sub* 
centers also or what I would call minor centers because when you 
choose your universities and organizations, they should encourage 
other universities, other departments of the humanities throughout 
the country. I believe this program could spread through the United 
.States. 

Those universities in which their interest fall in the ethnic area 
would want to participate and contribute to the ethnic studies heritage 
bill. 

Mr. Pccunski. I think this is why we said this morning, when Mr. 
Wax was hen?) that we probably would want to incorporate somo 
language in this bill for planning grants so that these things CAn be 
intelligently provided for. I thin^c perhaps if we had some planning 
money available for universities to intelhgenllv discuss what sorts of 
sup|>otlivc activities there are. let's say ? in the Lithuanian studies 
center, for example at Notre Dame University at South Bend, the 
University of Chicago, and Ioyola University, or whoever decides to 
develop a center for developing material on Lithuanians, they would 
then, of course^ want to look as to what supportive activity is there 
in the Lithuanian Museum of Culture and various other places. 

I am very grateful to you for coming down to Washington today 
to add your own testimony. We are going to be talking to some of 
the representatives of the ethnic groups. Up to now we have talked 
to the academician who sees this problem from an academic stand- 

1 >oint. Wo are going to lx? talking to iicople like yourself now for a 
few daysto see whatthismeanstofhe cmld. 

For instance, I was impressed with a numlter of statements made 
here. Take a little Jewish youngster who somehow or oilier because 
of the traditions that exist in Ins home seems subliminallv or ented. 
Somehow or other he does not quite feel that lie is part of America. 
All of a sudden he discover that Itaym Salomon was the man who 
helped enormously to finance the American devolution and without 
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his help the effort would have failed and there wouldn't have been an 
America. It is really interesting whnt impact that discovery has on the 
psyche of a youngster and whnt it does to help hjm fortify himself 
against the complexities of the world in which, ho lives. 

We could cite other examples I am sure in other groups. As Mr. 
Wax said, in the final analysis every ono of us is a member of some 
mhiority group, but wo don t always admit it, and we kind of fake it. 
and we suffer all kinds of inferiorities, maybe indignities and internal 
hurts, but we never quite want to admit it. 

I think that before we all explode we ought to try and see if we 
can’t introduce some courses in American education about the various 
Americans who make up the most polyglot nation in the world. I 
don't think wo can deny this any longer. 

That is why I was very happy to get your views on what impact 
this is going to have on Lithuanian youngsters, and there will bo others 
that we willbe talking to as we go along. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock, in room 2257. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m.,1 nureday, March 6, 1070.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1070 

House op Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
or the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.O. 

The general subcommittee met at 10:10 r.iti., pursuant to recess, in 
room 2*257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski, Dellenback. and Hansen. 

Staff members present : John F. .Jennings, majority counsel, Alex- 
andra Kisln, clerk, and Robert Durst, minority* research assistant. 

Mr. PuciNsur. The general subcommitee will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Dr. John Appel, of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution. 

We will continue our hearings this morning on H.R. 14910 *he eth- 
nic heritage studies bill. 

More of our committee members will join us as we move along. 
There are a number of committee meetings this morning so it is rather 
difficult for members to be at a number of spots at one time. 

Mr. Appel, you will come up to the witness stand. 

We are veiY pleased to have here with us this morning a delegation 
froin Macomb County, Mich., Congressman O’Hara’s congressional 
district. We would like *o tell the ladies who are hero that we have a 
yerv high regard for Mr. O’Hara as a member of our committee, a 
member of our subcommittee. He is rapidly gaining the reputation of 
being one of the outstanding parliamentarians in this Congress, baa 
made a particular study of the rules of the Congress, and many of us 
lean very heavily on him when very difficult questions come up on the 
procedural aspects of our work here In Congress. 

So vou ladies should be advised that your Congressman is one of the 
most highly respected membere of this committee, I am hopeful that 
he is going to be with us this morning. I hope that you will unde/etend 
his problem. As I Mid earlier we nave a number of subcommittees 
meeting this morning and I know that he has got a very difficult 
assignment. 

We are holding hearings today on the ethnic heritage studies centers 
bill to provide Federal funds to help universities develop curriculum 
and textbook material and film slides and other instructional material 
on the identifiable ethnic groups in this country, our theory being that 
we Americans are all proud of being Americans but we know verylittle 
about ourselves as individuals. This is because there is practically no 
classroom material available on the various ethnic groups, the various 
nationality groups in this country. We are a nation made up of many 
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nationalities, many religions, many races, and it is almost incredible 
how little time and how little information is devoted, to any kind of 
discussion about ourselves. 

For yea 1*3 we have heard the slogan “melting pot.” People have 
tried to homogenize the whole Nation into one monolith and we now 
discover that as human beings that does not always work. Kach of 
us is a little difTei'ent from eacii other and if we start recognizing these 
deferences, then perhaps we can understand ourselves belter. 

So the whole emphasis of tins particular legislation is to heln pre- 
pare study material, textbook material, film slides and whatnot, so 
that teachers can teach their children something about themselves and 
the other children in the classroom. We feci that in - lint way we Amer- 
icans can start understanding each other better. 

We are particularly concerned about the young people of this coun- 
try. Many people are wondering what is happening to ih'a young peo- 
ple. It seems like so many young people are aimlessly scare ./mg for 
some sort of identity. Some of us on this committee feeftha! one reason 
for that phenomena is that the young jjeople grow up and go through 
the whole college and high school experience and really never know 
anything about themselves, or their background, their cultural values. 
We feel that each of the ethnic groups has brought some great cul- 
tural values to this country and wo ought vA keep them secret, we 
ought to share them with each other, and in that way get to know 
each other better and in that way strengthen the fibers of the Be public 
itself. 

With that sort of introduction I am very pleased to have Dr, Ap|>cl 
here, who is testifying on the bill this morning. 

Your formal statement will be incor|>omtcd in the record nt this 
|>oint. 

(Mr. Appels statement follows:) 

STATEwr.>t or Jonx Arm, National FoataAtr (Unrsr, 
Smithsoxiax Ixamtmox 

Vour chairman Invited me to report briefly how 1 think museum* rtiflv lv sole 
to promote and encourage ethnic studies, amt to add som* remarks based on 
tny experience as teacher And student of Immigrant history. I am pleased to 
respond to this invitation, but should also Ilk* to urge your committee to tnv'te 
officers of the Smith e ?on Ian Institution and per». ^ of wane other museums to dis- 
cuss with you their organ! ration a’ capabilities plans for Implementing the 
sort of stndle* proposed under the Ethnic Heritage Centers Dill. 

I am after all a college teacher, not a museum staffer. On the other hand, my 
appointment bj the Smithson l a ns’ Office of Academic Programs as tlslting 
scholar specialising In Immigrant history, surely reflects the Secrefarr's and 
other administrators' Interest In ethntc studies aa a vehicle for public under- 
standing and a promising area for Smithson! an -sponsored research. 

As I see It. the Implementation of ethnic studies and the preparation of eth- 
nically oriented exhibits present certain opportunities as well a* challenges to 
museum staffs. The opportunities are suggested by Professor Rudolph 1. VecoU’s 
statement before this committee (Wednesday, February JA 19701. r< Tbe role of 
Ethnic Studies in a Pluralistic Sodely." and by an article from !Ar fffslory 
fcecArr which 1 Indude as an appendix to this statement. (Apf*ndix A1 

First, let me say a feu words about the problems posed by the Inclusion of 
ethnle exhibits and studies In the museum, and low the; ha\e been %>et In a 
few InsMuces. 

Museums hate generally been eharged with collecting, restoring, safeguarding. 
Interpreting anl displaying objects and records of the f*«t. Today, even larger 
numbers of visitors strain existing mu*eum budge?* at the vert lime when staff* 
are asked to expand their traditional ecbolarty and custodial functions into new 
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public service areas like (he performing aria, surreys of environmental pollu- 
tion and drug addiction, and ethnic studies. 

In some eases, museums and historical societies with substantial buildings 
and budgets have been able to incorporate these new* dimensions into existing 
and newly created programs and exhibits. Among examples of ethnically oriented 
activities known to me are in-service training courses for New York City school 
teachers presented Jointly by the New York City Board of Education, the Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Society, and various New York City colleges and uni- 
versities. Teachers receive credits for attending those lectures and seminars 
and are encouraged to Incorporate what they learn Into their lesson plans. \*,e 
New York State Historical Association at Its Cooperatown yarmer> Museum 
likewise offers week-long Summer Adult Education American Studies seminars 
which may be attended by New York State teachers for service-credit. Several 
seminars have been devoted to explorations of topics in ethnic history, and a 
few years ago Milo V. Stewart and David Robinson of the Association’s Edvica* 
lion Office assisted la the preparation of a teaching unit dealing with ‘Migration 
and the City Experience, 1890-1914" which Included the preparation of 31$ 2x2 
slides selected to Illuminate the migration to urban areas during this period. Both 
seminars are described in my testimony. (Appendix B) 

The Smithsonian Institution's annual festivals of Fojkllfe, conducted since 
1967 by Mr. Kalph a Rlntler (which In 1070 will include American Plains 
Indian arts and crafts); “multi -media" exhibits like the Jewish Museum’s 
“Porial to America: the Lower East Side" and the Metropolitan Museum's 
“Harlem on my Mlml" show, provide additional examples of what museums have 
already contributed to the carrying out of purposes envisioned by H. H. J49i0. 

Unlike traditional museum exbibits, the kind which have earned the Smith- 
sonian Institution the honored title of Nation’s Attic, ethnically oriented ex- 
hibits often require unorthodox long range planning cutting across tlme-and- 
profession honored curatorial specialties and convictions ns to what museums 
are. and are not, meant to do. Since few immigrants except those quite untypical 
of the mass of 19th century migrants Imported much furniture or other mu- 
seum-worthy objects, an “ethnic" show calls for the construction of new wh'Mlt 
(maps showing the ecology of cities, photographs and sound recordings cb.-Ms, 
graphs translations. blow ups, reconstructions of buildings or rooms), the u*e 
of extensive equipment, aod of course dteable amounts of money for exi^erl- 
tuenfah that Is untried, formats and Ideas. In short, the very kinds of fund* 
needed are those which public bodies are reluctant to use for experimentation In 
the social sciences and humanities because the result of such ex|*rlnicrilaOot) Is 
unpredictable: the public may approve or crltlelte, or ask whether a museum Is 
hot forgetting Its primary ro!e of preserving objects. But Just as man didn't 
reach the moon without false starts experimenters In ethnic studies and ex- 
hibits ought to be given a chance to make mistakes and to learn from them. 

Let me turn now to another problem raised by the goals of the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Bill— that of obtaining the necessary cooperation for shaping 
and improving currlculnm consent between university and high svhoo* staffs. 1 
think wc can all agree that we cannot ask already harrassed public school staffs 
merely to Incorporate new materials, however relevant we think they are, Into 
already bulging course outlines. 

A few examples of what ts being done In this way, or might be done, ought to 
be uK'ful for this committee. I have already mentioned an article from the 
January 1970 Ht»1ory Teochrr It was written by Mr. Philip Rosen, who teaches 
American history at Northeast I Ogh School In Philadelphia, and Is at present 
studying at Ca meg le-M el) on Unlverd«y. Pittsburgh, lie has surveyed the treat- 
ment of Immtgrattcn ,’n represent a ttve Mgh school texts, and concludes that the 
snhject as now presented Is ‘ badly tn need of correction" 1 believe a similar 
conclusion might be drawn about many muse;im exhibits nesting with migration, 
though often t’d say that the mass migration ti the 19th century Is simpty iu>t 
given the emphari* f think It deserves. For Instance. In and within a three 
hundred mile radius of Washington, PC.. It Is possible to sec many superbly 
preset \ mounted and Interpreted specimens of our colonial past. But as far a* 
I know, not a single major permanent exhlM, Is devoted to the sociological and 
historical Interpretation of migration to the city. 11s effects on migrants and 
original settlers, the resultant tensions and problems, and their consequences for 
American life today. To he sure, the Smithsonian’s Museum of History and 
Technology plans to deal with this subject tn a fntnre exhibit, bnt one might 
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well ask whether this state of affairs does not reveal the kind of priorities we 
have all taken for granted— and which perhaps ahoutd be re-examined. There 
can be no question that our history texts have been colorblind for too long. 
Now that Black Is being added to the story, nhould we not also ask whether our 
texts— and exhibits— have been Anglo-Saxon, form centered, to the unwarranted 
nef.lect of other ethnic and urban groups t 

I>et me get back for a moment to Mr. Rosen's survey of the treatment or 
Immigrant history in high school texts. In his 'Pointers for Teachers of American 
Immigration” he supplies a timely "checklist of correctives and reminders” for 
tho>c Interested In emphasizing ethnic and Immigrant history In the Interpreta* 
tlon of the American past. 

As part of his work for an advanced degree he is preparing a six week unit 
on Irish and Italian immigrants In America, including pictures, cartons and 
portions of original documents* In which (ho tells me) the Philadelphia school 
system Is Interested. About five weeks' work will be devoted to the historical 
background; one week's readings will explore what it Is like to be an American 
of Irish and Italian descent In Philadelphia today. 

It M.uns to me that this kind of work, being done at Carnegic-Mellon Uni- 
versity under the direction of Professors Edwin Fenton. John Haas and others, 
provides models for the kind of cooperative curriculum planning between the 
public school and the university which must take place if the goals of H.R. 
14010 are to bo reached, 

A few additional examples mAy he useful. Professors John Messenger, Too Bolt 
and others at Indiana University's Institute of Folklore Btndles are preparing 
students to study and teach the folk heritage of Irish, Jews, Italians, Slavs and 
other groups. These studies hare already given us bodies of song, story and 
legend for the older groups who settled the American land. We Are discovering 
that the later com?rs who moved to the cities also left a folklore which can 
help to enrtch ethnic studies and Introduce a comparative dimension into what 
oowM degenerate Into flllopietlstfe, ethnocentric exercises. 

Three years ago. Michigan State University opened a soclai sclencenwiented, 
semMiidepcndcnf, experimental undergraduate college known ns Madison Col- 
lege. Its students a few of whom are doing their required field work this year 
In Washington, may major In F.thnlc Intergronp Relation* As part of this 
major, they study the history of the city, of American Immigration, and the 
Negro. Those who desire to bevX>me public high school teachers have been able 
to fulfill requirements for their major In ethnic study at Madison College while 
earning a Michigan social studies teacher cordflcnte In other departments of the 
university. Matson between Madison OolVge and the university and state 
agencies concerned with tether certification has been handled by Professor 
Abner Raker, a member of the Madison College faculty. 

In addition, Michigan State University's University College, charged with 
offering general comses for freshmen and sophomores, has recently begun to 
provide some students with an alternative track In Ethnic Hlstorv In ptfcee of 
the normally required American Thought and language course. Materials for 
such courses are now fairly easy to obtain. Reprinting of Iona out of print books 
allows even brAnd new libraries to acquire books relating to Immigration. There 
are a number of spoclalited Journals tn the field. Ethmc and Immigrant retied* 
leal* and new«pa 4 >er*, many of them deteriorating In storerooms, sheutd be 
microfilmed to give many more student* and teachers access to these important 
records. I am adding a proposal for their collertJon. microfilming and distribu- 
tion, sponsored by the Immigration History Group and the Chicago Center for 
Research Mhrarles, to this statement. (Please see appendix <\) 

An example of the newer kind of approach to ethnic studies is the film and 
booklet unit, tm microti cm to the raffed States, prepared by Pro - 

fessor Maxine £. Seller of Bocks County Community College, Newton. Pennsyl- 
vania. for the American Historical Association** Feature Films Project*. lastly, 
and rather vaguely, since my files are at my home In Bast Lanstnr. Michigan. 
7 recall receiving a letter from someone In the Chicago. Illinois, pobll? school 
system Inquiring about materials and suggestions for offering a coirse on 
Immigrant history, I think particularly Pollsh-Amerteana, In the city's Junk* 
college program. 

If I have no far enthnriastlcaRv pointed out opportunities for implementing 
the goals of the Eihnle Heritage Centers RHb let rre shift now to a more sober 
note. My study of Immigrant and ethnic historical societies suggests that it will 
not be easy to find the right combination of university le^el scholarship and 
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support from various existing ethnic, immigrant and nationality organizations 
atd institutions. Perhaps a series of meetings preceded by actire exchange of 
opinions from officers of such associations, high school, college and university 
faculties, labor organization and museum staffs, would be useful. The difficulties, 
though real, need not be Insurmountable. If they are overcome, perhaps the sub* 
national loyalties and differences which so often have been sources of friction 
among our populations, can serve also as a kind of elastic cultural bond in what 
seems to be an emergent pluralistic society. 

Who can tell whether ethnic competitiveness cannot be channelled into cul- 
turally acceptable channels? Competition for supporting scholarships and com- 
parative history projects, study-abroad centers, and Institutions for the intensive 
study and cultivation of ethnic traditions Is certainly a more worthwhile contest 
than ethnic soccer matches, tavern brawls, and secretly worked out quotas for 
political appointees. It will not be easy, but it seems worth a try. 

After this daring flight of optimistic forecasting, let me return to reality 
before I close. I hope that members of Congress will remember that reductions 
In the Fulbright exchange program and lack of funds for the already approved 
international exchange program to assist curricular Innovation are not re- 
assuring for thoee who aupoprt the aims of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers 
Bill. 

No ethnic studies program can achieve desirable aims if there are no provisions 
for study, research and teaching abroad— the kind of activities curtailed through 
recent actions of the Congress. I am convinced ethnic history ought to be studied 
In a world perspective to prevent, on the one hand, a narrow, chauvinistic, 
ethnocentric emphasis; and, on the other hand, an equally unacceptable, re- 
visionist, vindictively anti-American Interpretation of its subject matter. Both 
extremes can, and do, turn up In ethnic studies, as many of us have learned. 
EtLntc history is never bland history. At its core are considerations of the 
transit of culture, migration, nationalism, religion and race. It is best to see 
these forces in comparative perspective. Their presentation in classrooms where 
youths from different ethnic, racial and -eligfoua backgrounds study together 
calls for mature, well prepared teachers, tocologies of neither the right nor left, 
who can deal fairly and competent!/ with controversial matters. We cannot 
have such teachers in required numoera if Fulbricht programs and other ex- 
change programs now regarded as expendable by Congress are discontinued, 
To sum up: ethnic history which conflms its scope to "image building* 1 aud a 
group's so-called "po*UV.*e n contributions la shoddy history. It misleads young 
and old about the past by encouraging them to underestimate the difficulties 
Inherent in a moltl-ethnlc society striving for mutual adjustment. Everywhere 
in the world, old prejudices and barely examined ethnocentrisms and animosi- 
ties slow up progress towards a better social order. We ought not to fool our- 
selves by glossing over the tensions between immigrants and natlres, between 
immigrant heritage and modem technology, between immigrant fathers and 
sons, or among various ethnic, racial and religious groups. Likewise, It will not 
be easy to work cot balanced, sequential curricula for nigh school and coMege 
which Include the atory of immigration, ethnic cooperation and tensions, polite 
and negative contributions to the common culture. But that the Job is worth 
doing, and worth the money and effort it would take, I do not doubt. 

Avrrxmx A.— Pusrtas rot Tkaches* or / < tax can Imuiojuttox 
(By Philip Rosen) 

(The author leeches American history at Northeast High Pcbool in Philadelphia 
and conducts transfer seminars at Clark Vnlverritv's M)BA Srnmner Institute 
in Advanced American History in Worcester, Massachusetts.) 

From the latest scholarly works, the autho has gleaned a checklist of timely 
correctives and reminders for teachers of American Immigration history. 

Too many American history textbooks give a one-sided view of Immigration, 
suggesting that the history of America was determined hy old American stock. 
All Immigrants, by implication, came to this country only after the Colonial and 
Settlement periods. They are given only token treatment, generally sandwhhed 
In between the railroad and canal building era and the Glided Age. 

Much Is made in the textbooks of the alleged differences between the alleged 
differences between the ''Old'* (from northwestern Europe before the ISSO’s) and 
the "new” (from southern and eastern Europe after the l$90‘s) Immigration, 
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The "old” Immigrant's adjustment Is pictured as rapid, thanks to dispersion and 
assimilation, while the manifold problems of the “new” Immigrant are em- 
phasised. This newcomer— compellng with the natives for Jobs and willing to 
accept lower wages and living condlllons— la accused of lowering American 
living standards. Hather than conveniently dispersing as earlier Immigrant* 
had done, they are described a* huddling In crowded, unsanitary unwholesome 
urban ghettos, |*rpetuatlng old-world customs and Insisting on living the life 
of transplants. The emigration of these newcomers is nearly always said to 
have been pit>mpted by persecution, intolerable governments, and poor thing 
standards In the mother country. The immigration policies of the U.8A. are 
pictured as permissive, indeed, generous, in the face of waves of foreign refuse 
flocking to our golden doors. Belatedly, restrictive legislation Is |ta*aed In re- 
sponse to the demands of Americans suffering from this mass migration. 

The textbook picture is rounded out by crediting Immigrants with great social 
mobility. A list of notables and their contributions Is presented. The Immigrant 
is finally wholly American! red, losing his ethnic and national identity and blend* 
lug into our Anglo-American traditions. Traces of the cultures of the "new 
Americans ar»^ to Ik* found, hut these are relatively Insignificant. 

Much is being done to correct what we know and teach about the Negru In 
America. The historical representation of other Immigrant groups Is also badly 
in need of correction. Much research is l*e!ng devoted to this area, and a number 
of extrapolations from historical scholarship oan be made. In this brief essay, 
we would like * * suggest a few of these : 

•Immigration should be treated as a continuous process insisting throughout 
American history. As Franklin Roosevelt noted, we are all immigrant*. The 
Ang1o-S*axon Protestants are an ethnic group Just as much as the Chinese, thus 
the Immigrants’ story begins with Jamestown and Plymouth. Immigration as a 
factor In American history can he noted In every epoch. 

•Beginning with the early settlements, America was made up of diverse groups, 
and examples of eooi»eratlon and conflict among ethnic mlnortles abound. Racist 
Assumptions toward the Negro and Indian were manifest In our early history, 

•New Immigration (from southern and eastern Europe after 1*Wa) should 
Ik* treated as sympathetically as the old (northwestern Europe before 1880>). 
The differences between the two groups have t>ccn overstated. They were very 
much alike In their reason* for coming and their ability to adapt to American 
condition*. The mistake is often made that “old" Immigrants brought skills 
w hile the “new” did not. There w ere certainly skilled and unskilled in both. The 
“old” Immigrants had certain advantages: an abundance of land, a chance to 
start In egalitarian soclely w ithout a crystallised (lass and status structure. 
The “new” immigrants entered America at a time of rapid IndustrallEatlon and 
urbanisation, moving Into existing cl,* .*« stratified societies where they had to 
occupy the lowest rung. 

•Internal factors \>u this continent as well as European conditions were re- 
sponsible for much migration from E a rope. An>erlea needed and recruited Ihe 
labor, skills, brains ana other talents of the Immigrant. The return America re- 
ceived for opening her doors far outweighed the problems she Imported. 

THE nisroat TEACH El 

•Segregation was partially voluntary and partially a response to native reac- 
tion. Segregation temporarily met the Immigrant's neod for a sense of self- 
respect, for expressing his accustomed mode of Ufa. 

All ethnic groups (not Just southern and eastern Euroi*eansi since early 
colonial tlntes hare attempted to reconstruct communities that were replicas of 
the old-world safeties from which they emerged. Thrt never <i«tte suowded In 
doing so, for no cultural system can Ik* transplanted without change. Accul- 
turation of the ironp was r*p!d ; hr the second rcnereMon attention was directed 
. ftost * %<1o hely t ward ,\meri.*n ecejt* ai d standards while li ter**! In the 
old-world culture became minimal. However, such acculturation was most often 
M>f followed by social assimilation, Ethnic membcis still seek each other out 
for Intimate, neighborhood and social-institutional relationship*. How persistent- 
ly ethnic Identification continues to the third and fourth generation Is debated 
among scholars. Some say ethnic ties are blurring into tMIglmia Identification, 
while others claim ethnic consciousness has not diminished. 

•The urian ghetto had a positive as well as a negative side. The ethnic Institu- 
tions contained therein deserve n sympaloeth treatment. They played an In- 
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porlant role In servicing the newcomer politically, culturally, socially, and oco* 
liouilcally, acting as a great force for acculturation. On the negative side, the 
drastic social consequences of living under such conditions — poor sanitation, con* 
taglon, physical deterioration of facilities, and psychological deterioration of 
Inhabitants— need to be examined. 

•The social consequences of discrimination need to be Illustrated. They Include 
poverty, successive use of slums by various ethnic groups, occupational and busl* 
ness patterns such as employment In menial, undesirable occupations, exploitation 
by “middlemen*’ belonging to the minority's ethnic group as well as exploitation 
by dominants. 

•The school war ft major factor in the acculturation of the native-born children 
of the Immigrant. However, unknowingly It tended to depreciate or ignore the 
cultural heritage of she children of immigrants. The very models they presented 
of American life were alien to these children and contributed to their feeling of 
Inferiority. This tended to produce conflicts between the generations. 

e Although the newcomer* at first retarded unionism, they later played an Im* 
iwrtsnt role In the American labor movement. Trade unions In general saw 
Immigration as a threat and urged restriction; however, they did much to help 
the newcomer adapt to American conditions ar,d improve his status here. The 
Immigrants themselves organised trade unions which significantly Improved the 
conditions of the working class. 

•Tlie Assumptions that Immigration contributed to depressions, depressed wage 
scnl.*s, and adversely displaced the native worker have been seriously challenged 
by historians. They find that, conversely, the coming of the Immigrant broad?ned 
the range of opportunities at the top of the occupational ladder, actually lifting 
the earlier I al>o- force to higher Job levels, 

•Political and economic developments In American society were cruc-al to the 
Improvement of the status of ethnic groups, promoting their entrance Into the 
mainstream of American life. This entrance was slow and painful with certain 
groups, often taking as long as three to four generations. The recognition of the 
different experiences In acculturation, acceptance, and success In America is 
Important. The study of the factors that made for this success holds a lesson 
for depressed minorities today. 

•While the |*olH!cnl machine operated on the basis of patronage and personal 
favors. It was more meaningful and helpful to the Immigrant than the Impersonal 
abMract government advocated by municipal reformers, 

•The lower civil service jobs In the cities became a ohanne' for the establish- 
ment of Immigrants and their children. The lower ranks of the police and fire 
departments as well hs the post office were filled fron the new groups. 

•Ethnic voting shied in the establishment of Immigrant groups and set 
patterns which exist to this day. Foreign policy Issues galvanised even the 
third and fourth generations. The voles of the foreign stock were instrumental 
in the elections of Franklin Roosevelt, the victories of the Democratic parly, 
and the passage of liberal welfare measures. 

•The struggle against Intolerance* and discrimination by various ethnic groups 
has led to the broadening of democracy beneficial to all Americans, 

•Derogatory accusations against Immigrants have persisted throughout our 
history. l*ery often the same adjectives are used despite the difference In time 
and group. The accomplishments and acculturatlot) of the ethnic groups have 
proven the nallvtsts wrong. Ethnic groups who themselves hxve experienced 
bigotry exhibit intolerant behavior. 

•The redst character of restrictive Immigration laws should be exar Ined 
for Ihelr urwle^tlflc assumptions. These laws should be contrasted wl f i our 
Immigration Act of M*Vv The soclr.l consequences of these restrictive laws should 
be examined, p*rilctilarly the Ad of 1f*24 which had drastic International 
Implications, l.e., Its effect on Japanese and those seeking to escape Natl 
terror. 

•A thought so well ext reused by Michael Parent! should be emphasiied to 
high school dents. "A pluralistic society, after all, could not really exist 
without pluralistic substrodnte* and Identities. Ethnic can thus sometimes 
behave politically as ethnics while remaining firmly American. It may be said 
that minorities hate Injected a new meaning Into a national motto originally 
addressed to the fusion of thirteen sepaiate slates: e ehrrfb** a supreme 

allegiance to and political participation in the commonality of the Vnion. with 
the reserved right to remain distinct, unassimilated entities In certain limited 
cuPural and Went I float Iciial respects." 
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ftuectrrtD **ax>v;«os 

Maldwyn A. Jones, America* Immigration (University of Chicago Press, 
I960), deala with moat of the points made In this paper. It particularly attacks 
myths concerning old and new Immigration, as does Oscar lfindlin In his Race 
and XotionoUty in Amcrfocu Life (Dotbleday, 19571, The former is easier to 
read, while the latter, particularly In Chapter 5, has excellent charts and statia* 
tics. The best short one-volume paperback for the average high school reader 
Is J. Joseph Huthmacher 1 * A Ration of Newcomer* (Dell, 1007). This book 
discusses all the ethnic minorities In the United States, focusing on the social 
consequences of discrimination. 

For the persistence of ethnic Identification In America the popularly written 
The Future of American Politic* (Anchor, 1050) Is worth reading, particularly 
for understanding the role of ethnic groups In politics. Will llerberg s Protestant, 
Colhoito, Jew (Anchor, 1900) is difficult reading, but his thesis of the blurring 
of ethnic Identity into religious Identity is worlii examining. 

Racism has been a persistent factor throughout American history. It was Im- 
plicit In our immigration lews. The booklet by Edmund Tra verso. Immigration: 
A Study in American Valves (D. O. llenth, New Dimensions, 1964) Iscartfully 
structured for critical thinking on this Ismae. So Is the unit entitled, “Immigra- 
tion: Should the Golden Door be Closed," from Bernard Federis Vfcifpofn/* 
U.5.A. (American Book Company, 1967). Separate units are available in paper- 
back form. The tragic consequences for Jevrs resulting from the Immigration 
laws of the 1920*a are exHored In Arthur Morse** IVAfte Sir J fiffion Died (Ace 
1008). A chapter was serialized In Look magazine November, 1967 entitled “Voy- 
age to Doom." For readings in discrimination against Orientals, real Allan R. 
Boaworth'a America** Concentration Camp* (Bantam, 1967) ; People in i lotion: 
The Postwar Adjustment of the Ecacnatcd Japanese (United States Department 
of Interior Publication) ; and William Peterson, “Success Story: Japanese* 
American Style," New Vorifc Time* 1 leporine, Jaunary 0, 1960. American nativtsm 
Is critically analyzed In Seymour J. Mandetbaum's The Sociat Setting of Intolcr • 
a*oc, Unit 1. “T*,e Know-Nothing** (Scott Foreman Problem* in American His- 
tory Series, 1964). Chapters of John lllghan's Strar.gin in the IamI (.\lhencum, 
1067) Is an excellent retortion although rcther difficult reading on American 
nstlvtsm, 1$6(M92-Y 

For an excellent ^mparison of the problems of the Negro and Puerto Ricans 
with that of other ethnic groups, read Oscar Dandlin'* The Sew cower# (Anchor, 
1962). Handlin'* The Uprooted (Universal Library, 1069) is one of his easier 
reading books dealing with the adjustment of immigrants to American life. In- 
cluded are excellent descriptions of the school, (he ghetto and the political ma- 
chine as acculturizing agents. 

Arrtxotx B.— Evitstc Ltrg in mt Umux> F*a its, 1879-1930: 

A PrctomiAt Rccoto 

Maggie and Jtggs and the Kaizenjamtner Kids are recognized by millions. 
Before there were syndicated newspaper comics, howerer, funny Irishmen, 
Dutchmen, Jews, and Negroes peopled American stages, dime novels, and hu- 
morous weeklies. Their thief purpose was to entertain, perhaps to sort out In- 
dividuals in a heterogeneous society. They ato reinforced and mirrored popular 
notions about aliens, Negroes, and immigrants. They undoubtedly supported 
•'scientific" theories concerning racial, religious, and ehnlc qualltlte* or inferiority. 
Dr. John J. Appel of Michigan State University will use slides of nr ilonal stereo- 
types, political and social caricature showing American altitudes toward race, 
religion, ethnic backgrounds and social issuer from Ibe Glided Age to the 1930*s. 
As a counterpoint to these colorful images, many from weeklies like Tack and 
Jadgc, Seminarians will ovanZr.e scenes of ethnic and Immigrant groi p life as 
recorded hr ih< cameras of pioneer otban reformers and investigators. 

SPIXXIXO rrORKSttOP—Ht*. Virginia Parslow Partridge, Assistant Cura* 
tor, Tt>e Fanners 1 Museum, and members of the demonstration staff will teach 
the processing of flax and the spinning of yarn to a limited registration r.roup of 
the first eight applicants. There will be a minimum of lectures* a maximum of 
demonstration and practice. Any registrant who possesses a workable spinning 
wheel is encouraged to bring and use it. The workshop wilt be repeated during 
ihe second wvek (see page 13). 
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Ho* I Saw vhe Citt . * . 

New York City, in the two and a half decades between 1890 and World War I, 
received thousand# upon thousands of newcomers. Many came from Europe, 
some from rural areas of the United States. A few recorded their reactions and 
experiences to a life which, for the most part, was far different than the one 
they left. 

Here are five excerpts from the autobiographies of migrants to New York OUy 
which give a different perspective on the common experience# of mlgrulug to 
the city. The excerpts are intended as illustrative sample materials. L snort 
biographical summary precedes each excerpt 

Sun* Catalog—' ‘'Mic*atio» a no the Cirr Exrcarx.vcc 1$9<M914” 

The catalog which follows lists 818 2X8 black and white slide# carefully 
selected to Illuminate a study of migration to urban areas during the period 
1S9CM914. While this collection of pictorial materials was Initially brought 
together to support one of the units in the tth grade social studies curriculum 
in New York State, it hu# very direct application to studies of immigration and 
Immigration to the city in American history and sociology course# at virtually 
any grade let el, including college. 

It Is important to note that each of the slides listed In this catalog tvaa 
derived directly from original, primary materials of the period; materials auch 
ns photographs, stereogruphs, and drawings. The Illustrations deal not only 
with European Immigration at the tnra of the century but also with White 
and Negro In-migration at the same time. The slide materiel# are organised 
around the following themes i Home As the Migrant Remember# Itj The 
Journey to the City ; The Arrival and First Impressions; and The Neighborhood 
Within each of these themes such topic# as the family, common Institutions,* 
work, recreation, education, religion and belief, transportation, festivals, and 
apatfal and time patterns are dealt with. Future additions to the catalog will 
Include slides on how the migrant adjusted to and became a part of, city life 
as well as an expansion of r Aerials on White and N*gro immigration. 

Each slide la numbered (A~$8> MO-190, MO-188, and so on) and captioned 
Captions given in ouotatlons are exactty as they appeared on the original mate- 
rials from which the Illustrations were drawn. Where no captions appeared on 
the originals, the slides have been given captions and these are enclosed In 
parentheses. Alto Is parentheses at the end of each slide’s description will 
be found a series of coded letters (GE1PLH) for example. These Indicate the 
source of the picture, the type of Illustration or photographer. The attached 
sheet explains the coding system used An asterik preceding the slide number 
Indicates that the slide is used more than once In the set. 

The New York 8tate Historical Association Is greaily Indebted to a number 
or Its sister Institutions for their cooperation In making material* from their 
collections available. These Institutions Include: George Eastman House, 
Rochester; Museum of the City of New York ; The New- York Historical Society. 
New York; and Uronn Brothers, New York. Without their help and encourage- 
ment this slide a ries could not hare been develops. 

Amrrpfg C.— The Ktbjw Recoins Mrcaoroftv Ptorrcr roa OcorEtAtmt 

AOQCTStTtO* AXD AcCtSS TO RCAOCtCT# SOI RtmftCtt 
A. l5T*00tfCTT0tf 

It Is evident (hat research libraries Increasingly require access lo Ibe historical 
re orde of the great Immigration# to the United State# of America from Europe. 
It Is equally evident that such broad coverage |g very expensive fr* an Individual 
library to maintain, especially since mnny of the titles that need to he provided 
4r £j ,0 ** »»w*t to my limited amounts of use to any one library. 

The deterioration of the paper upon which many scholarly resources are writ* 
ten or printed endangers the future of research In this field of study. In access!* 
hillty of certain collections and the disappearance or destruction of others will 
also affect the work scholars are able to do. 

As an answer to these problems the Immigration History Group and The On* 
ler for Research Libraries propose the creation and maintenance, for the com* 
room use of the subscribing libraries, of a readily accessible collect Ion of 
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newspapers and other periodical*. The collection will be formed nnd maintained 
a* a cooperative enterprise through subscriptions which will entitle the subscrib- 
ing Institutions and organisations to borrow microfilms from the pool for their 
use locally. 

B. OIWANIEATIOX 

L The project will he administered by The Center for Research Libraries, 
which will bill and receive the subscription it**. From the fee* received It will 
acquire the films, house them, circulate them to the subscribing libraries In ac- 
cordance with the policies outlined below, and pay all other expenses of the 
project. 

2. The Ethnic Recorords Microform Project Committee trill advise the Center 
with respect to the policies and procedures of the project. This committee will 
be Inlt ally appointed bv the Executive Committee of the Immigration History 
Group from persons related to Interested Institutions and organisations. After 
the first year this Committee will be made up of representatives of subscribers 
to the project A balance will be maintained between libraries, bibliographers 
and scholars. The director of The Center for Research Libraries shall be a mem* 
ber of the Committee ex officio. 

3. Selection of the titles to be acquired by the project will be made by a sub- 
committee appointed for each language unit by the Ethnic Records Microform 
Project Committee. 

C. BEXfcSITS A!1D PRIV1LE0E8 

1. Any library or non-profit organisation may become a subscriber by paying 
the appropriate annual subscription fee. It Is expected that historical societies 
and ethnic association* will express their Interest in preserving the records of 
their heritage by Joining ERMP on the same basis as universities and public 
libraries, 8uch groups can make unique contributions as they provide tm|>ortani 
research materials to be filmed and as they may secure financial support for pre- 
serving resources In which they are especially Interested, 

2. The annual subscription w*U give to the subscribing InstltutlMi In the Uni c d 
States and Canada the right to borrow Lorn the pool any positive microfilm 
acquired by the project for tho year, or years, for which the subscription has 
been paid. The annual subscription will give to the subscribing Institution out- 
side the United States and Canada the right to buy at cost a positive microfilm 
from project controlled negatives, (Under aproprlate circumstances such eub- 
scrll»ers mar borrow a project positive by paying air postage both way* eo such 
bestowed film.) 

3. A subscriber may drop out of the plan at the end of any year, simply by 
riving written notice of Its intention to withdraw by 15 March of the subscrip- 
tion ye^r. E-ir as long as the plan shall be In effect, such a subscriber sAaW refrin 
the privileges of throwing from the pooh on the same terms as may apply to 
paid-up subscribers all ralrcofilm acquired during the member’* subscription 
period. 

4. A subscriber will also have the privilege of purchasing for Its own use, 
at the cost of printing, a poritlre microfilm copy from any negative acquired 
by the project. 

5. The project will Issue regularly to all subscribers a list of the titles acquired 
by the project, 

0. The borrowing Institution will pay all transportation and Insurance charges 
on materials borrowed and will reimburse the project for any damage or loss 
of film that occurs while the film is In the *ub$cfi!*er> custody. The amount of 
film to be borrowed hy any one Institution at one lime may be any reasonable 
quantity and loan periods shall he for any reasonable time. In case of simul- 
taneous request tor Ihe same microfilm from two parllcLallng Instltntlon*. 
preference shall he given lo the full-rate subscriber over a reduced-rate subscriber 
for the longest period of time. The loan period In soch conflicts shall be limited 
to two weeks to Insure prompt access for ibe second Insulation. 

n. VATrju.ua to be MtmoFn.MUi 

1. Newspapers and other periodicals shall be selected for filming by the sub- 
committee created by the F.RMP Committee for each language unit. Suggestions 
wltl be welcomed for consideration hy tbe Committee, 

2. The amount of filming to be done each year will be determined by t'ue 
number of subscribers. Fot example, the experience of the Center for Immigra- 
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tlon Studies seems to indicate that if there are ten subscribers at a hypothetical 
fee of $200.00 each, this would support the filming of f irty years of the back 
files of each of two newspapers. 

E. SUBSCRIPTION FEES 

1. To become a member of the project an institution shall pay no annual sub- 

scription fee. The fee shall become due and payable In full on July 1st of the 
subscription year. The subscription year shall run from July 1st of each year 4 y 
June 30th of the following year. » 

2. The subscription fee shall be $200.00 i>er year for each language unit amt 
institutions may subscribe to language units Individually. For subscribers out- 
side of North America, who will have tlie right to lmy positive microfilm at cost 
but not to borrow film, the subscription fee will be $135.00 per year — lire reduced 
fee reflecting the fact that this does not Include the cost of the loan positive 
microfilm. 

3. After the first year the subscription fee may be changed for any language 
unit upon recommendation of the Committee and approval by the subscribers. 

4. Payment of the subscription fee entitles a subscriber to privileges only In 
the language unit for which the fee Is paid 

5. An institution, wishing to Join, or rejoin, the project at any time after the 
first year of operation may do so at the subscription rate then in effect. However, 
if the new subscriber wishes to borrow microfilm acquired for prior years, or 
acquire at cost positive copies of films for prior years when the subscriber was 
not a participant, subscription fees, as follows, shall be paid : 

For the first additional prior year, 100% of the subscription paid by members. 

For the second additional prior year, 100% of the subscription paid by 
members. 

For the third additional prior year, 00% of the subscription paid by members. 

For the fourth additional prior year, 75% of the subscription paid by members. 

For the fifth additional prior year, 50% of the subscription paid by members. 

For the sixth additional prior year, 25% of the subscription paid by members. 

For the seventh and each additional prior year, 10% o 2 the subscription paid 
by members. 

The new subscriber may elect to pay these subscription fees for the use of 
the prior accumulation In annual installments over three years. 

F. ACCESS TO PROJECT MICROFILMS BY NON MEMBERS 

1. Positive microfilms acquired by the project will rot be lent to non-suu- 
scrlbers may not borrow such microfilms on behalf of noa-subscrlbing libraries. 
However, nothing shall prevent a subscriber from borrowing such microfilm for 
use in the subscriber’s library by a visiting scholar from a non-subscribing 
institution. 

2. Non-subscribers may purchase a positive microfilm print for their own use 
from any negative owned and controlled by the project for the cost of the print 
plus one-third the negative cost. Additional income to the project from such sales 
will be used to increase the scope of the project. 

0. OWNERSHIP AND PROJECT TERMINATION 

1. The assets of the project shall be the property of The Center for Research 
Libraries with the understanding that subscribers to the project shall always 
have the right to borrow from the Center any positive microfilm acquired by 
the project and to buy their own positive print from any negative owned and 
controlled by the project for only the cost of making the positive print. 

2. In the event of termination of the project, subscribers to the project shall 
continue to have the same right of access as above to all microfilms acquired 
by the project during Its existence. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN APPEL, NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr. Pucinski. Perhaps you would either like to summarize your 
statement or proceed in any manner you wish but I do hope that you 
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leave some time for questions because I have a number of questions 
I would like to ask you about this bill. 

Doctor, why don’t you just proceed. 

Mr. Appel. As far as I am concerned, if it is your pleasure simply 
to start with questions, I don’t have to hear my own statement, 

Mr. Pucinski. If you were to summarize it briefly so we get some 
idea. 

Mr. Appel. Let me just say that I am not speaking for the Smithso- 
nian, but I have had the opportunity to spend a year there. My expe- 
rience has been as a teacher in the classroom preparing youngsters to be 
college students, but many of them are prospective high* school teachers, 
junior high school teachers. As I see it, the museum — and I mean by 
that not only the Smithsonian but museums like it — have certain 
opportunities and they also find ethnic studies a real challenge. It has 
been rather interesting for me to see what these challenges are ? or 
we call them problems. Mr. Balzekas, who has already testified I think, 
has mentioned the opportunities and I have incorporated an article 
by a Philadelphia high school teacher, Mr. Rosen, in the testimony 
which sets out some of the specifics that teachers should be aware of 
who plan to teach this material. 

It seems to me that we should be aware that museums in particular 
are being asked today to do many things that they have not done be- 
fore ; ethnic studies is* just one. They are asked to deal with the environ- 
ment, and so on, which makes a good many curators uneasy; it is not 
the sort of thing they have been doing. Nevertheless, from a practical 
point of view I think they should be involved, because after all they do 
teach the public in many ways, which we in the college could never 
hope to do. 

It seems to me that the ethnic historical societies or religious or 
whatever their title may say also have an opportunity. I have men- 
tioned the in-service training courses that the American Jewish His- 
torical Society conducts in New York City. There are other societies. 
For instance, I recall getting a letter from the board of education in 
Chicago asking me what I thought they could do to institute courses 
in Polish-American history in tne junior colleges. I could not give 
them specific directions but if I had had a chance I would say certainly 
involve the Polish-American societies. 

I would like to call your attention to the on-going program of the 
New York State Historical Association at Uooperstown, summer 
courses which are again attended by teachers from all over the State 
for in-servico credit and which have dealt at least two or three times 
with ethnic topics. I, myself, gave a course there. They have developed 
a slide collection which is not as widely known as it should be. The 
Smithsonian, of course, has the Festival of Folk Life, the exhibits by 
the New York Museums like the Metropolitan, on Harlem and the 
J ewish Museum on the lower East Side are the kinds of things, it seems 
to me, that could be done successfully in other areas for Mexican- 
Americans in the Southwest, for Polish-Lithuanian-Americans in the 
regions where they are strongly represented. 

This means that museums have to think along different lines because 
the traditional museum exhibit means that you take a valuable table 
or a valuable picture because if they were not valuable they were 
usually thrown away. The Massachusetts immigrants brought some 
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underwear in a suitcase and a picture of grandfather, and they are not 
museum-worthy objects ; anyway, they have been lost. So what does it 
mean? It means that the museum has to think in new ways; it has to 
develop exhibits that are composites, that have to be reconstructed as 
it is, that we have to do blowups of the city and show where these 
groups lived and perhaps even deal with pictorial materials which are 
not the kind of thing that a museum curator has traditionally inherited 
as it were. 

It can be done, we know. That it also creates controversy is inevi- 
table. Some group will say, “You did not do this the way I would 
have done it. So we should not fool ourselves that whenever we move 
into an area of history which is relevant we at once also touch the 
controversial. 

I am all for ’hat but a good many people, of course, would prefer 
to discuss Washington’s crossing the Delaware, because while every- 
one knows about that, that is not very controversial; he got to the 
other side and he got successfully back. We can not always say that 
when we deal with so-called contributions, for instance^ of a group. 

To give you one example, if we speak of the unquestioned contri- 
bution of Italians to the musical tastes of this country, do we also 
include the Mafia as one of their contributions to crime style? When 
you say that you are going to get some letters from constituents or 
even a telephone call from a pupil’s mother who says, “That is not 
what we had in mind.” But it has been my feeling that if you teach 
history merely to build morale, in the long run you are going to 
disappoint e 1 u overlook the real difficulties that 



notions and feelings of superiority and the question of race and 
religion comes in. 

I would not want to say to anyone this will be easy. I would not 
want to say to any public school people, “Now do what you have not 
done,” because as Representative rucinski has said, the materials are 
lust now being developed and then needs another look at our school 
books, and this is the way it should be. But it is not going to be a 
simple job and this means that the universities who offer the kind of 
training that they are best qualified to offer will have to take an 
active interest in how it is going to be done in the classroom. It won’t 
do merely to offer new courses and then say to the public school 
teacher, “Now go and apply this.” I think we have to take respon- 
sibility. I think in a few places this responsibility is being taken. This 
is why I ask to have included in my testimony reference to the work 
being* done at Carnegie-Mellon University and at Michigan State 
University. But more needs to be done of this kind. If money is avail- 
able, I think it should be made very clear to those who are eager to 
participate that what counts is how you apply these lessons, how you 
teach them, not merely to write another text. 

I think I am doing some of the kind of work here under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian that I have in mind. The American His- 
torical Association, the oldest and the most respected professional 
organizations, in its film clip project has included one unit on immi- 
gration. That is another example of the kind of thing that can be 
done. 
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Also, folklore, which lias not traditionary been thought of as his- 
tory should be included here. There is some work being done at Indiana 
University. So it seems to me that we are making progress. The real 
question is how do we measure in the years that are already turning! 
How do we prevent this from being merely philiopiot j stic history, 
the kind of thing that in a few places nas created as many prcblems as 
opportunities when black studies which belong in the curriculum have 
been introduced and some people have seen this as a way of propa* 
gandizing and sometimes that is admitted even - attacking American 
traditions which it seems to me should be critically examined but not 
thrown out the window, because something new is coming in. 

As I see it, this is an opportunity to take advantage of the windows 
opened by the introduction of Hlack studies to examine the diversity 
which, as your chairman said, still exists and wo know it will exist and 
will continue for probably ft^good many decades to come and to deal 
with these diversities realistically on the level which the high school 
teacher and his again very diverse const ituency t the students who sit 
in the classroom who come from different backgrounds and who fre- 
quently have barely understood antagonism built into their heritage as 
well as the pride which we rightfully see there. 

To ask the high school teacher to deal with that is to ask him to 
take on another very difficult and rather untried responsibility. For 
that- reason, as I said, I am not here to preach the gospel of ethnic 
studies day and night because it seems to me it needs to be seen in 
perspective. 

The universities and the high schools to date have not done the best 
possible job of taking a bard look at the curriculum to see what can be 
included and what should be included, and what the proportion should 
be, Merely to express interest in including ethnic studies after they 
have just told them include environmental studies, drug studies, blacK 
studies, raise the morale of the community and purify the air, I don’t 
think that is going to help anyone. 

I believe the universities should be charged if they are going to get 
any part of this money. Prove your case or at least sit down with the 
high school teachers and don’t weasel out by saying <{ We have given 
you the theory, now apply it.” 

As I have said, there are encouraging programs of that kind going 
on that could be used as a kind of model, , 

That is my testimony. 

Mr. PrciNSJU. The fact that this bill ought to have some basis for 
planning grants so that when a program is approved you have had a 
chance to look at all aspects of it and to avoid some of the pitfalls and 
some of the mistakes and some of the disappointments that we have 
experienced in other programs. $o it would seem to me, if I read your 
statement correctly, you are suggesting here that there be some careful 
planning before an ethnic studies program is put together. 

Mr. Appel. Yes. Not only planning but I would hope that from the 
very start public school people and the universities people sit on those 
committees together. This can be easily done because most universities 
have ties with public school systems. If they are in a city, then they 
are the natural places to begin with. 

Mr. Pun x ski. I think you made a good case urging that whatever 
programs are approved tliey don't just gloss over and provide pablum 
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in studies. There are some good things and some bad things and L ^ you 
are going to be intellectually honest I think you have to address ) our- 
self to both of them. I think the problem is to put them 
now. I don’t think we have that perspective in most identifiable ethnic 
groups. It is amazing the factors that motivate so much of American 
public opinion about the various groups in this coumry. 

* I think the reason for that is that there is really very little inhuma- 
tion known about these groups. It is our hope that centers like this 
would go into greater depth and studies. Do you consider tins possible ? 

Mr. Arran. Well, let me put it this way: the materials until almost 
10 years ago were really not available but they are fast becoming avail- 
able because of the possibility of inexpensive or even expensive 

reprinting. , _ _ . A 

Mr. Pucinski. Even so, I notice we have had some testimony ana 
we have had some examples of the material that is becoming available. 
In my opinion, it is still very superficial. 

Mr. Appel. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. Now a number of years ago, 4 or 5 or (5 years ago, 
this subcommittee and the full committee jointly sponsored some hear- 
ings on textbook material that is available dealing with the various 
minority groups in this country and the ethnic groups. There was 
practically no significant mention of the heterogeneous nature cf this 
country. Some of the textbook publishers at that timo said they were 
going to try and correct this shortcoming. We have not had an op- 
portunity to look at the progress the publishers have made but v feel 
that while a degree of progress has been made it is still very superficial. 

Mr. Appel. I think you are right. 

Mr. Pucinski. In the case of the identifiable ethnic groups, there is 
a tendency to put all the emphasis on folklore rather than going deeper 
into the cultural fabric of the various peoples that make up the inosiac 



of America. 

Mr. Appel. One opportunity might be to actually invito universities 
to establish the centers— learning resources centers is perhaps one 
way to put it. Of course, as I mentioned in the testimony, to prepare 
teachers, particularly teachers of teachers, well, to do this kind of 
thing, they generally have to have o grasp of the old culture. Now 
it is easy enough, for instance, to send people to the United Kingdom, 
to Ireland, and we have ties with American universities and with 
Irish universities, but it is more difficult to do this for some groups. 
I talked to the Ukranians in Detroit, some time ago. Of course it is 
difficult for anyone to go to the Ukraine to restudy the old folk 
traditions. So in some cases where a Bamboo or an Iron Curtain or 
some kind of curtain inhibits a free flow of information, free flow 
of travel, it is more difficult to create these materials^ 

On the other hand, the technology has made it possible to build new 
materials unheard of even 25 years a^o. I don t mean merely film 
strips, but TV, the multimedia sound kind of thing which could 
easily become the basis for such courses. 

Mr. Pucinski. Well, I am always impressed with testimony like 
yours, Dr, Appel, because it raises one question in my mind, and 
that is why we have waited so long to get something like this moving. 
It seems to me like we should have been doing this a long time ago 
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and if we did have a greater awareness of the polyglot makeup of 
this countiT and recognize it as such, maybe we would not have many 
of the problems we have todaj\ I think that it is really astounding 
how narrow has been the educational process over the years in trying 
to teach Americans something about themselves. We have talked about 
everything but the most important thing, and that is ourselves. What 
makes us up? We have talked about the philosophies and the ideologies 
of Government and the Nation, but as you look through the books 
of the average school you find almost a denial of the heterogeneous 
makeup of this country. 

Mr. Appel. I mentioned Mr. Rosen’s article since he is a high school 
teacher. Since this appeared in the History Teacher which is pub- 
lished by Notre Dame University, it addresses itself to that kind of 
question and does provide some" answers. I don’t want to take the 
committee’s t ime by going over it. 

Mr. Pucinski. We are very pleased to have with us a group of 
people who will testify right after you, from Philadelphia, who have 
tried to reverse thatTrend, and we are very anxious to hear from them 
and see what experience they have had. T hope, Dr. Appel, you will 
be able to stay for their testimony, if time permits. 

Mr. Appel. Surely. 

. Mr. Pucinski. Dr. Jaipaul, of the American Council for Nationali- 
ties Service, has brought us a group of students and teachers and 
parents from Philadelphia who apparently have been trying to 
reverse this trend of denying the existence of negat ivism in the mosaic 
that we call America. I have said throughout these proceedings that 
perhaps the problem that we are experiencing in the country today 
is the fact that we have tried to lump everybody into one big melting 
pot and we are now discovering that as human beings that does not 
work. I think that I would rather try and go the other way and 
recognize that we as a nation of many different people and dedicated 
to the same common cause, and our cause is the uniqueness of our 
country. I don’t think that we can really give fulfillment to that be- 
cause we deny the ethnicity of our people. There is no conflict as far 
as I can see between a person being very proud of his ethnic heritage 
and still being a very proud American. I don’t see any conflict, do 
you? 

Mr. ArPEL. No. I think the matter of conflict has been discussed 
repeatedly. Loyalty is not something that is like a slice of cake, you 
know, once you have something that is like a slice of cake, you know, 
once you have eaten it it is gone. However, we should also note assume 
that tensions will not arise from emphasis on ethnic backgrounds. 
One good example is if you had a classroom full of Americans of 
Arabic ancestry, which perhaps does not exist, and Americans of Jew- 
ish ancestry, when the subject of Israel comes up there are bound to 
be differences. This has happened when there were Irish and English 
children in the same classroom before Ireland had achieved its inde- 
pendence. It is bound to come up when we hear about riots in Belfast, 
Protestants, and Catholics in the same room, 

I think the real opportunity is that there is no society in the world 
that lias handled it as well as we have, despite the riots we have had, 
despite the tensions that you rightfully point to. It seems to me that 
this is the way to begin, not to shove it under the table to admit the 
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difficulties and at the same time to say that apparently we have done a 
fairly good job because wo are the oldest republic and we still have 
to keep immigrants out, we don’t have a real problem of those who 
depart every day by the thousands, And it seems to me that this is 
the way to face nna then to deal with ethnic loyalties on a cultural 
level, and not to deny that they also invade the political realm, 

This is why I say it is difficult. It is complex history because it 
deals with what really concerns people, not merely with the symbols 
of that allegiance. That is, all of us are for democracy and for mother- 
hood and for purity, but when \vc get down to the real issue you realize 
some mothers are not as good as others to their children. Of course 
in the field of ethnic history some episodes are less admirable than 
otln.s, but that would be my response, 
ilv. Pucinski. Yon are absolutely correct. 

Dr. Appel, I want to thank you very much for joining us this morn- 
ing and makmg your contribution. I do hope that you can stay with us. 
Dr. Arm,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pvcixski. Dr. Jaipaul, come forth and tell us about your group. 
We are pleased to have you and the American Council for National- 
ities Service heio this morning. I am anxious to have your testimony. 
Why don’t you proceed in any manner you wish with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR, JAIPAUL, DIRECTOR, NATIONALITY COMMU- 
NITY RACE RELATIONS PROGRAM, NATIONALITIES SERVICE 
CENTER OF PHILADELPHIA: ACCOMPANIED BY STUDENTS, 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ifr. Jailuul. Mr. Chairman, I will take 2 or 3 minutes to identify 
t lie goals and then introduce individually the group. This will give 
you an opportunity to address specific questions to specific persons. 

I want to state just the goals of our two programs. The first program 
is a study of ethnic history at fifth grade level : 

(i^O Self-identification gives confidence and feeling of security and 
equaiity. 

(b, An intelligent appreciation of cultural differences and a realiza- 
tion of the influences of the traditions which formed this country. 

(c) The realization that “different” does not mean inferior. 

(d) An appreciation of the contributions of the various cultures 
and people which make up the United States of America. 

(e) For the future an intelligent attitude, both on the part of the 
children and parents, in dealing with all cases of differences. Greater 
human relations in the community. 

The goals of our second program are for t ie 10th grade students 
and we have a course in comparative study of cultures. 

(u) To effect a common educational experience about different cul- 
tures and sensitize the participants to the values and history of cul- 
tures other than their own ; 

(6) To improve intergroup understanding through learning and 
make education more relevant ; and 

(c) To establish positive channels of communication. 

Now accompanying me is the complete system. Instead of bringing 
just the students, I thought it would be beneficial to all of us and 
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'would be in the interest of the bill tlmt I bring the system here rather 

than one component that is the students. . 

Accompanying me is the chairman of our National Community 
Race Relations program. 1 have four fifth graders, four parents, one 
principal of a public school and a representative of the participating 
parochial school who can tell us what the study of ethnic history as a 
part of American history lias meant to them. 

Also, I have here eight lOth-graders and three teachers to explain 
to us about their experiment with comparing cultures to make their 

education more meaningful and relevant. 

Also, we have with us two representatives of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education who may like to tell us what it means to an 
cducat i mal system to develop such a program. . 

Accompanying us is a leader of a nationality group who is deeply 
involved in developing resources for the history of their own group. 

Now I will identify theentire group individually. . 

Mr. ITarvey N. Schmidt, board member of Nationalities Service 
Center and the chairman of our Nationality Community Race Rela- 

tions program. * . _ . , , 

The fifth-graders studying ethnic history from the two schools, 
Abigail Vare Elementary School and Sacred Heart Elementary 
School, are Nancy Swanson, a fifth-grader at Vare School, and her 
mother, Mi's. Kay Swanson; Mrs. Swanson is not only a parent but 
she is also the head of the Home and School Association of the school. 

Rachael Finkelstein and her mother, Mrs. Gertrude Finkelstein. In 
my testimony on February 17 I had narrated a story about one 
mother and that was about Mrs. Finkelstein. 

Mr. Thomas Miller, principal of Vare School. 

Carla Donch, fifth-grader at Sacred Heart School, and her mother, 
Mrs. Dolores Donch. 

Nancy Anderson, a fifth-grader, and her mother, Mrs. Rita 

Anderson. . . 

The Reverend Vito Carbone representing the Sacred Heart School 
as well as the Archdiocese Commission on Human Relations. 

Participating in our lOth-grade program are: Barbara Douglass 
from William Penn; Peggy Hatton from William Penn; Wanda 
Pate from William Penn; Yvonne Wallace from William Penn; Mrs. 
Bertha IJetz, their teacher; Miss Alva Gault, head of the social stud- 
ies department of William Penn; Miki Sterling, a student from Hal- 
lahan; Olivia Colon, a student from Hallahan: Mary It. Coppock, a 
student from Hallahan; Joan Marker, a student from Hallahan; 
their social studies teacher, Sister Mary Michele. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education is represented by Mr. George 
French, di lector of the social studies of instructional services, and 
Mr. Charles Colgan, intergroup specialist, department of community 
affairs. # ^ # , 

Representing the Ukrainian Women's League is Mrs. Stephanie 
Pushkar. . t 

As I indicated earlier, here is an opportunity to initiate a dialog 
at all levels from students to a national organization. 

Now, sir, it is up to you what questions you want to ask them. 

Mr. PuciNSKT. I was wondering, Dr. Jaipaul, if you perhaps would 
like to have, in whichever order you wish there, some of the people 
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te come forth and just give us? a brief statement of how they see the 

f rogrnm and what it means to them. TJiis would be very helpful, 
am sure that this is unrehearsed and unprepared but I do believe 
that this is the best way to do it. I woula be very anxious to hear 
from as many people as we can a brief analysis and then I would 
like to hear from the students because we would like to see what they 
think this means to them. 

Perhaps the little girls way back there, if you want to come up 
here and bear a little better, you may do so. You can have the young 
ladies come up here and we can see you better, and you can hear a 
little better, too. 

Mr. Jaipaul. I suggest the mothers of these girls come up here and 
tell their experience. 

Mr, Pl'cinski. Why don f t yon start with the principal first, and 
why don’t we just have him and Sister tell us briefly what they are 
trying to achieve in their program. Would you come forth, sir, 

Sister, you are the principal of the other school ? 

Sister Michele. No; a teacher. 

Mr. Pucinski. Why don’t you come forward and join us here, 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS MILLER, PRINCIPAL, ABIGAIL VARE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Mr. Miller. My name is Thomas Miller. I am the principal of the 
Abigail Vare Elementary School in Philadelphia, and I would like 
to give you a little background as to why we were engaged in this 
program. 

I was appointed principal in the year 1908-69 and as principal I 
experienced several incidents of hostilities between two scliools rang- 
ing from name calling to small fights, et cetera, I contacted Sister 
Mary Bernard, principal at Sacred Heart School, and she was as 
concerned as I was and we met on several occasions to discuss what 
we ^ould do about this. Also working with us was Mrs. Mary K. 
haii ^om the city Commission on Human Relations, and we thought 
one f doing it was to involve parents. 

? ! < her 1909, which is the following year, I received a phone call 
from Mu. WT.elinina Kelly, staff of the Nationalities Service Center 
of Philadelphia, and she asked me whether our school would be inter- 
ested in pairing up with another school, Sacred Heart, in a program 
which would match one class with one class from Sacred Heart. I 
agreed to it and so did Sister Mary Bernard and this is how the pro- 
gram started, 

Now the way it is run is that one fifth grade in our school and one 
fifth grade at Sacred Heart are matched together 1 day a week, on 
Thursday, and they study a specific ethnic group. For *3 weeks they 
came together meeting once a week to discuss the development of the 
program. The two teachers have met, the parents have been involved 
in it, the c i ildren have been involved in it. 

Now as a result of this program I have noticed that the number of 
incidents between the two schools has decreased significantly. They 
have not decreased completely but I think there has been a significant 
decrease. I have noticed the difference in attitudes of the parents of 
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my school and the parents of the parochial school, It has been a change 
for the better. 

There is a chance for the two schools, the parents and the children, 
to exchange ideas when they meet and we have involved the parents 
in the teaching of the program. We have asked the parents for exam- 
ple, of the Irish ethnic group to help us in developingthis program, 
In this way we feel that the parents are involved in it ana we feel 
that the children are involved in it, and it is meaningful^ not only 
betwe^i the two schools but also at home, and I think this is significant. 

We feel that the children learn by doing and becoming actively 
involved, In preparing for these joint sessions of the two schools both 
groups have prepared reports, songs, dances, scripts. They have looked 
at films, they have viewed film strips and have also had the coopera- 
tion of the parents who worked with them. 

I remember one significant remark. We had an evaluation committee 
meeting and when the parents were together one child said to the 
parents, We have learned more because we have been able to help 
each other out,” and T think that is significant. 

Friendships have been developed and I think a strong, positive 
atmosphere of good will exists between the two classes ana also now 
between the two schools. For one session of this program we went to 
a third school to see a program which was the contribution of a specific 
ethnic group. 

It lias become mexeasmfcly apparent that the involvement of parents 
as source people for information and materials is an important aspect 
of this program. Many parents realize that there is a large gap in their 
u;vn knowledge and understanding of their own particular ethnic 
groups and they are learning with the children. 

Fortunately,* we have we support of the Nationalities Sendee Cen- 
ter in providing the parents and the teachers with information and 
materials. Although eacli school has some books find some film strips, 
there is a scarcity of materials and resources to use in the teaching of 
the ethnic backgrounds. 

Dr. Jaipaul has already listed the objectives for this program and 
I don ? t want to restate them, but 1 feel very strongly, and v e hope that 
parents and children will come to realize these objectives. 

That is about the way it got started.^ 

Mr. PrcixsKi. That is a very exciting program that you have there. 
I am delighted to have had your explanation of that program. 

Sister, would you like to add to that, or Father Carbone? 

STATEMENT OF THE REVEREND VITO CARBONE, ARCHDIOCESE 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 

Eeverend Carbone. I am Father Carbone, I am one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Archdiocese and Commission on Human Eolations 
of Philadelphia, 

The development of the program went along exactly as Mr. Miller 
stated. We knew that there was a program of this sort on a world 
cultural level, on the high school level, and we realized that something 
like this should be done on the grammar school level. At a rather re- 
cent meeting of the Nationalities Service Center I got in contact with a 
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Mrs. Wilhelmina Kelly, and asked if this program could not be put on 
the grammar school level somewhere along the line. 

Now* the city commission on human relations made the contact 
with Mr. Miller at Abigail Vaie School and I made the contact with 
Sister Man* Hernard at Sacred Heart School. 

One of the things that I saw which is ft real asset to this program 
is tlio fact that in the area of South Philadelphia we do have, a3 in 
most urban areas, a black-white problem. In our area if you mention 
the problem black and white there are so many people who automati- 
cally turn a person off. We feel as if we are going in not a round- 
about way but really viewing the problem as it really exists, the prob- 
lem of minority groups in a large country. We feel that this program 
is helping to alleviate our present problem but viewing it in a histori- 
cal fashion, also in an ethnic historical fashion. 

Now one of the major aspects of this program is exactly that, the 
fact that wo are taking care of the present situation but also involving 
people in such a way whereby they are given a pride in their back- 
ground. So often it is stated that America is the only place where a 
man can be considered educated and speak only one language, which 
is a rather sad thing. 

Now the greatest thing that J see out of this program from my point 
of view of human relations is the fact that a social problem is being 
taken care of but at the time we are educating and acquainting people 
with an ethnic background and ethnic history which is certainly very 
much to their enrichment. 

For the most part, I think it is working but I think that you will get 
a much better view of it when you actually hear from the parents who 
are involved in it and also from the actual teachers. 

So for the most part our development went along exactly as Mr. 
Miller’s, but I would like to add that I think it is a good way of actually 
taking care of our present situation involving so many other things 
which will totally enrich the person. So often when we speak of the 
social problem we like to look at it as it exists at the present time but 
our social fabric here in America is being made up of a long history. 
If we don’t take each aspect of history as it did exist, I don’t think we 
can possibly understand the present situation. 

Mr. Pucinski. Sister ? 

STATEMENT OF SISTER MARY MICHELE, SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHER, HALLAHAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Sister Michele. Continuing from where Father has left off, on the 
high school level in which I am involved as a teacher in the Philadel- 
phia area, our archdiocese and high schools are very large. The one I 
am teaching in has about 2,100 girls and very many ethnic groups are 
represented We include world cultures as part or the curriculum in 
the freshman year and we have introduced World Cultures II program 
for grade 10 to develop a collaborative program with the public school. 

Among our objectives is to have better relationship between the 
two school systems, public school and parochial and also to have better 
relationships and understandings among the various ethnic groups 
that are represented. Having participated in the program, knowing 
that it is experimental, we have developed some experience, some re- 
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sources and so forth. I think the testimony of some of the students will 
show that through a discipline, an educational system and a subject 
that better understanding can come about simply by knowing ethnic 
history and the cultural pattern and knowing that our common de- 
nominator really is our humanness. 

As Father pointed out, even srme of our social problems can be 
helped because people are becoming educated to work together no 
matter what his or her background is T think from the students we 
will find that. 

Mr. PuciNgKr. The main thrust of this legislation is to provide funds 
to universities and various other facilities for developing curriculums, 
textbook material, film slides and of course training teachers them- 
selves. Is this a problem in this particular field that you are trying to 
pioneer? 

Sister Michele. Quite definitely. I think Mrs. Uttz will say the 
same as the teacher from Williav Penn, that in training teachers--I 
mean this is experimental, we t re lealing with four cultures that in- 
clude seven countries. To havo u\t the necessary background we came 
into it with a lot of good will and taught in world cultures, but even 
here we feel that we need even more help in this regard in the training 
that would be behind it. 

As regards resource materials, we are working with a minimum of 
material and quit3 definitely — 1 think that Dr. Jaipaul has made the 
statement before — if a program like this is to continue, we definitely 
do need outside funds because there is no organization of which \xe 
know that could actually continue to fund it. I think it is a program 
that is very worthwhile. 

Mr. Pccinskt. We would like to hear from you two ladies who are 
teachers. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. BERTHA UETZ, SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 
FROM WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL 

Mrs. Uetz, Yes, I am Bertha Uetz from William Penn High School 
in Philadelphia. I am here because I feel very strongly that this is 
what om* country is really all about. It is important that the tiles and 
mosaics that have been blotted out as you have used the mosiac are 
brought back so that we really have the full, beautiful picture from 
all the strengths that we have to grow on. 

As a social studies person, I have long been concerned about the 
image of the Ugly American. We have thousands of soldiers in Viet- 
nam who call Vietnam “Naur and South Vietnamese “gooks,” for 
example. This gives the message loud and clear to these people that 
“We don’t care enough to even call you by your name, let alone know 
anything about you. I dare say that if the boys that are there and 
doing that now had had training such as is being given to the students 
in this experimental course, we would not have that kind of thing. 
They would be more perceptive and would realize and appreciate the 
culture of these and other people. 

# I don’t think I need to go into it. The President’s Commission has 
pinpointed the No. 1, domestic problem in our country and in our cities* 
We realize that the heterogenous ethnic groups do*not communicate, 
them is not any real interrelationship. If we can bring this about 
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through programs such as this, then we learn, as 1 am sure one of my 
pupils will say, Confucius, for example, said ‘It is the nature of man 
to be alike but only their habits separate them.” 

I think that this program is proving this ana J think you will learn 
that from the students. ( 

Mr. P 0 Cix 6 Kr. Well, the Carnegie Commission report yesterday orr 
equal educational opportunities in higher education made tho point 
very strongly that by the time young people get to the post secondary 
educational level it is really too late to try to start teaching them any 
understanding of each other, particularly in terms of their ethnic dif- 
ferences. The Carnegie report suggests rhat you ought to start at the* 
earliest level, even perhaps at the preschool level, but certainly 
through the elementary and secondary levels. I was very pleased to 
see the Carnegie import yesterday because it is as if they were reading 
our mind over here or reading our testimony. They were on all-fours 
in support of the very concept that we have been talking about here 
during these hearings. 

What about yourself? 

STATEMENT OP MISS ALVA GAULT, HEAD OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT, WILLIAM PENN HIOH SCHOOL 

Miss Gavlt. I am Alva Gault, Social Studies Department at Wil- 
liam Penn. 

We are very excited about the program. We are delighted to have 
been chosen to be a part of the pilot project having been a part of the 
initial stages of this grand idea. By the \yay, # I do believe this idea 
will spread. If funds are available I think it will eventually become a 
part of various other schools in the city and perhaps other cities 
around the country. # 

It is a very exciting program because it is the new approach to 
learning, it is the new approach to teaching the world cultures. For- 
merly our approach has been very sterile and very artificial. This is an 
attempt to bring relevance to onr students. If the textbook approach 
which wo have used in I lie past were continued, I think that we would 
turn our students off. These are popular phrases used nowadavs in 
education. I think we have turned them off and I think we would con- 
tinue to do so i f we continue along those lines. 

This 1al>oralory approach deemphasizes the textbook and it uses 
the community as a laboratory. In addition, it gets the people in the 
community interested in education, which is an important thing be- 
cause we as educators can not do the job alone, we need the community. 

Our students have an opportui t y to nuet various people from other 
cultures. Where else would children in an inner city school get an 
opjioitunity to meet Indians, for example, or to meet j>eop)e from 
Middle Fasten* cultures and so forth, and so on. This is an op|>or- 
t unity for them to see these people first-hand and it certainly takes 
them away from the textbook approach, which has been so much a 
part of the teaching of world cultures heretofore. 

Mr. PtciNSKi, llow did you determine which particular ethnic 
groups to include in the workship \ 

Anybody can answer. 
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Miss Gault. We had planning sessions last summer ami we used 
students ns well ns Nationalities Service Center personnel and the 
teachers involved, They selected the four areas that were used on the 
high school level. 

Mr. Pcjcinskl What were those? What were the areas ? 

Sister Michele. China, India, T^atin America, and Africa. 

In this it was experimental and in the school system it was being 
the approach to world cultures on a comparative oasis, again having 
tliis so wo could see results and evaluate the normal or regular type 
of world cultures class. We were trying to keep the areas as similar 
in tho comparative cultures as would lie in the regular world cultures 
pattern and this is how we came upon these four areas. 

Reverend Carbone, On the grammar school level^ we approached 
the schools and asked the teachers to take a look at which ethnic groups 
made up the particular classes and the emphasis would start with those 
ethnic groups, because they would be most familiar to the students, 
and thhisthe way it hashcen on the grammar school level. 

Mr. Pucixski Do yon make any effort at all at teaching languages I 

Reverend Carbone. At the present time, no, 

Mr. PocixsKi. I)o you think that in tnc long range that this is de- 
sirable, or do yon think there is enough material on just the subject 
itself without using the instruction of languages? 

Mr. Principal, I think you mentioned something about the fact 
that we are the only Nat ion that is monolingual. 

Reverend Carbone. I mentioned that, air. Pucinski. It would !>o 
Ideal eventually if children could get to the point where they np- 

J Teciate ethnic backgrounds to such an extent that they would just 
ove to go into the language too. I suppose that should fee part of the 
program, but at the present time I think it is something that is a little 
too iar off. I hope it would be an ideal result of something that we are 
doing here, 

Mr, Pucinskt. You made the very interesting observation that most 
school systems throughout the world insist at least on bilingualism 
and some on substantially more than two languages. It is a source 
of great concern to me that we as the leader of the world, t he United 
States, with .mch varied interests all over the world, place so little em- 
phasis on language in our educational system. 

I am sure that these are the kinds of things that this bill would be 
addressing itself to in luetime. 

Now on the source material I am particularly concerned about the 
availability of material. Do you believe that special material should be 
developed for thtse kinds of courses and for this kind of curriculum ! 
Are t hey available now f 

Miss ’Gault Materials were gathered. In fact, this was part of the 
job this summer at the Nationalities Service Center. Materials were 
gathered from all orer. I think that materials are one thing and they 
are important, but I am more interested in using people resource, peo- 
ple who have a certain expertise in the area of ethnic studies. 

Reverend Carbone. I think at the present time whenever we ex- 
plain this program to people they are very enthusiastic about it but 
they will say it is on the filth grade level: what about next year will 
it be extended to sixth grade, seventh grade, eighth grade level f There 
we have to be very reserved because we don't know whether we are 
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going to have flint much available to us. Even insofar as people are 
concerned now, most of this on a grade school level is done by volun- 
teers and by parents. 

In many areas we are running rather thin, so if we are going to ex- 
tend this a few more grades we need an awful lot more than what wo 
have now, on ft volunteer basis which I don't think could possibly cover 
that. I think Mr. Miller would agree. 

Mr. Miller, I agree. 

The other comment I would make in the area of social studies which 
would bo in the public school, we do touch upon the various ethnic 
groups but it is only a superficial kind of thing, nothing in depth. Even 
now with this present program that we have, unless we had an outside 
source such as the Nationalities Service Center to help us out we would 
not be able to do it. My teachers are not qualified, really, to go in depth 
in each one of these and we would need outside help. 

Mr. Pucinski. One of the purposes of this bill is to provide summer 
seminars and various other educational aids to the teacher herself to 
help prepare the teacher for these kinds of sources. 

Now* I am very much impressed with the experience that you have 
and it really fortifies to a great extent what we have been trying to 
say here for a long time in terms of new horizons in education*, mean- 
ingful horizons. I would like to congratulate you for attempting this 
new approach to education. It is going to bo very interesting to hear 
from the parents and from the students. 

Is there anything that any of you would like to add f 

Mr. jAirAVU I would tike Mrs. Pushkar* and Mr. French, who is 
director of social studies for the board of education to come forward 
and testify. Mr& Pushkar is very concerned about developing the his- 
tory of the Ukraine in this country. 

Mr. Pucinski. If our good reporter here can hear, and I don’t know 
whether she will be able to hear as well, perhaps we can sare some 
time and save you moving around, maybe the people can just tell us 
from where they are their views and we can help these teachers here 
move around. 

Let’s try that. Speak loud enough for the lady here who is taking the 
transcript to hear what you are saving. 

Mr. Jaipauu Mr. George French, director of social studies instruc- 
tional services, Philadelphia Board of Education. 

Mr. Pccinsri. All right, Mr. French. 

STATEMENT OP OEOROE FRENCH, DIRECTOR OP INSTRUCTIONAL 
SERVICES, PHILADELPHIA BOARD OP EDUCATION 

t French. I don t know whether this is the proper time to sav it, 
I had hoped to say something just a little bit more than the question 
of materials. 

Mr. Pucinski. Tlease do. Why don't you join ns here at the witness 
table. 

Mr. French. I>r. Jaipanl asked if I would come down with him 
today. He indicated that we were to express to von how we looked at 
the program from our particular perspectives. 

• A f^I^-ible for the social studies instructional program 

in the school district of Philadelphia and ti e public «t1kk>; district, I 
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was very much enthused when I read Hie contents of the proposed 
legislation, and the testimony that was received at the last hearing. I 
can’t tell you how concerned I am about the passage of this bill for 
many reasons. Some Questions that I had I would liko to share with you 
or someone concerned. 

First of all, in my duties working with the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem in trying to develop the kind of a program that has some meaning 
for the bovs and girls that we are serving and to deal with some of the 
tensions that we nave, a couple of things have come to mind that seem 
to be starkly in contrast to one and the other, but which I think are 
very seriousconsiderations. 

One, I think our young people are finding a new social order, a new 
cnltural life Style, if you will, where they are concerned with not only 
the acceptance of diversity and difference but the understanding that 
the diversity characterizing our society is a creative force that should 
be fostered whereas our curriculum tends to reflect the old melting 
pot concept which flies in the face of reality these days. 

In contrast to that, wc have a group of young |>e'ople who Mieve in 
the kind of a homogeneity of style, of their parents and of ideas. Un- 
fortunately, usually what they consider to lie the standard is, whatever 
they happen to be, and this is contributing to a great deal of the racial 
tension and a great deal of the social unrest that we have in our urban 
centers. 

I will have to take issue with a remark that I heard from some of the 
previous testimony, the gentleman that testified before this. I wish I 
could lie comforted by the remark that this country has worked with 
its diverse minority groups. I am afraid I don’t find that to be the case. 
We have for example, in our city great racial unrest, racial tension, 
great unrest amongst the boys and girls, polarization amongst the 
voting people and the faculty. , . , 

We couple that with the kind of fiscal starvation that is visited 
upon these greater urban centers. Some of the things that are in your 
legislation. For example, in the school district of Philadelphia wc 
are trying to get what we call multicultural centers where boys and 
girs can go and see the ethnic contributions to the redevelopment of a 
unique American soeietv. We would perhaps have satellite centers 
where they get indepth' exploration of their ethnic background or 
someone else if this is what they are interested in. 

Unfortunately. I don’t even have the staff, for example, to free one 
person up to do' full time planning for this kind of thing. I think this 
is indicative of the kind of apathy that the American people have to- 
ward public education in general and specifically what 1 call social 
literacy. We hear a lot about the functional literacy of our boys and 
girls, fhev can not read and thev can not compute, yet we have this 
kindof social illiteracy that we allow to continue. 

This insistence that there is no problem or if there is a problem some 
kind of very superficial approach to it is going to lie the solution to it. 

So I am verv anxious to see that the bill is passed. I would like to 
sav one thing. Mr. Chairman, that alarmed me somewhat. I may hare 
misunderstood what yon said but I thought I heard you say that this 
was to develop or to" furnish the development of curricula materials 
and what-not for universities. 
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Mr. Pucinski. No, no. The centers were to be located at the uni- 
versities, primarily, to develop to the force the elementary nncl second- 
ary schools. As you know, the language is reasonably flexible so that 
it does not have to be at a university. For instance, if the Philadelphia 
school system wants to develop its own center of ethnic studies to de- 
velop material for its school system to be used in house, I would see 
no problem hero if the Commissioner were to fund that kind of a 
program. We have tried to leave enough latitude here. 

The main thrust of this bill is to produce material for the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level. Now where that material is pro- 
duced or how it is produced, we wil have to leave to the educational 
community, people like yourself, who know the problem and who 
car come up with recommendations and suggestions. 

* can seo where, for instance, a school system like the Philadelphia 
school system may very well want to develop its own center to gen- 
erate the information that you need for your in-house programs. 

This bill is designed to be sufficiently flexible to permit that to be 
done. Basically we thought that the main thrust would come from 
universities which are uniquely suited to deal in this whole business 
of producing curriculum material. 

Now this, of course, as you will notice from the bill, the bill antici- 
pates using all resources, private and public, for museums. We have 
in this country a lot of ethnic museums that are privately mierated 
right now and yet they have fantastic material that you won't find any 
placeelseifaparticulargroup. _ , , , , 

We bad a gentleman testify yesterday, Mr. Baltekas, who heads 
up the Lithuanian Museum in Chicago, south side of Chicago, and 

{ et they have materia! about the cultural life of the Lithuanians that 
dor.'t’think you will find any place else in this country. So obviously 
we would hope that whoever is going to be developing material would 
be in contact with an institution like the one Mr. Balzekas operates 
to draw from this institution whatever material and information 

* h ^ ve purposefully left this flexible enough so that as we move 
along we can lake ideas such as jour own. You are obviously working 
verv oloselv with this, have some pretty firm ideas on bow uesc to do 
this. I don't want anything in this bill to preclude you from develop- 
ing those ideas. On the contrary, we want to encourage it. We want to 
try and bring out of the woodwork the new ideas that are all over 
this country such as this project right here that nobody ever knows 
about, vet it may very well lie making some real significant contribu- 
tion in bringing about a greater awareness that this Nation isa mosaic, 
it is not a monolith, it is a mosaic of a lot of different people. 1 agree 
with vou, sir, that I think the great penalty that we are jraying today 
is that we have tried to deny the existence of this niosaicity. Somehow 
we have just made it verv unpopular and in some instances almost 
un-American to suggest that someone is of a particular ethnic hack- 
ground. So I agree with you and 1 just want to make one thing clear 
to yon. The main thrust of this hill is to help develop material for the 
verv fhintr that you have been talking about. 
l>r. French, bare you completed your statement I 
Mr. Frf.xch. Yes. ' 
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Mr* Pdcinski. I want to congratulate all of you so far. I must say 
that I am impressed with what a broad range of views you have on 
this problem. I am even more impressed with the professional way in 
which you are trying to approach it. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. STEPHANIE PUSHKAR, UKRAINIAN 
WOMEN’S LEAGUE 

Mi's. Pcshkar. I am representing the Ukrainian ethnic group, the 
group who is the most interested in your program to study cultural 
heritage of ethnic groups in the United States. I think there is no 
other ethnic group in this country whose history and culture would 
be more misrepresented in the school textbooks, not only in primary 
and secondary education but in higher education as well. 

To try to Build our ethnic group and to retain it in America we 
started really from the kindergarten. Our organization, the Ukrainian 
Women's League, is earning 1G kindergartens in the United States. 
We have found out that if we would not start from the kindergarten 
the language could not be retained even in grade school. 

These children that started at 3 today are able to retain the lan- 
guage very well in higher classes, but as soon ns they come to the 
higher education there is terrific conflict between Ukranian schools 
and the public school itself. American school. They (each the history 
of Ukraine which is completely different from these that they are 
taught in our classes. The children are compelled to write the full 
statement alxmt the history of the Ukraine because otherwise they 
are not going to pass the grade. These things, as I say, are very actual 
in America. You would Ge very interested in the program of going 
through the textbooks of history which is viewed mostly here on the 
materials from a time when the Ukraine colonial country wa9 under 
Russian domination and therefore the revision of this material is 
absolute!) imperative* 

As I sav, this it not on the level of grade schools and high schools 
but as well in the colleges too. Recently we had the open letter of 
one of the professors from Indiana University on Eastern history, 
Prof. Steven Horaka. I would like to quote him. He says: 

Finally, tt most be pointed oat that there exists a certain abnormality in our 
universities which are engaging in the research and teaching of Ea?t European 
bistort. One mar wonder about the training of our future scholar* who are 
denied the start of the history of non-Russian nations even In our largest uni- 
rersitles and research centers. 

I am quoting just these things in order to prove that this is not 
on the level of high schools but in the colleges as well. Therefore, we 
are very interested in your program and we would do whatever is 
necessary to do in order to be realized, 

Mr. PVnxsKf. I am aware of the fact that in many of these ethnic 
groups the less identifiable and perhaps the more identifiable that 
there are manv misconceptions simply because we do not have any 

K rograms in t his country whery they try to put together compre- 
ensive educational text* material. 

I think that one of the thrusts of this bill is to do exactly what yon 
are planning; (hat is, to get away from the false imnressions/the 
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misleading information, and get sonic competent scholars who could 
put into proper perspective the Histories 01 some of these identifiable 
ethnic groups in America. 

The other evening I saw a half-hour television show in Chicago on 
one of the large ethnic groups over there and I could not but feel 
extremely disappointed because it was so superficial. It really did 
not tell very much about the depth of the cultural legacy that this 
particular ethnic group had brought to Chicago. The reason that it 
did not do that is because there really is very little resource material. 
This, of course, we are trying to overcome. 

STATEMENT OP CHARLES CO LOAN, INTERGROXJP SPECIALIST, 

DEPARTMENT OP COMMUNITY AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL 

DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 

Mr. Co loan** My name is Charles Colgan, and I am with the Inter- 
group Office of the School District of Philadelphia. 

First I would like to say something generally in support of the bill 
and (hen something specifically about the program. 

As educators we seek to teach subject matter accurately. Some- 
thing as simple as a misplaced decimal point in mathematics or a 
misplaced letter in spelling, or a misplaced symbol in n chemical equa- 
tion can rende~ our work ineffective, leaving our student floundering 
with the inaccurate information. Such is the case now. 

We have misplaced part of the world and American history. 
Specifically, we have mislead the role of ethnic groups and in partic- 
ular African descendants and others in world and American history. 
When the history of any people is distorted or # omitted from our 
subject matter, our role as relayers of accurate information to the 
Nation’s children is discredited. Too often black people and other 
ethnic groups have been left out of history with the exception of 
instants, false or true, that readily support the myths of inferiority 
and minority. 

The children are, as in the case of any misplaced or misused 
segment of the education process, left with* in accurate information 
and twisted human values. This problem today is aggravated by the 
fact that the domestic stability of our Nation is threatened by 

f ersistent racism. This racism is to a great degree a product of a 
istorv that has been twisted artificially to exclude and degrade 
immigrants— Indians, black people, and other ethnic groups. We* as 
educators, have been the mam perpetators of this artificial history. 
Now we must do something about it. It is our job as educators to 
teach acuralely the proper role of all men in the history and culture of 
our Nation and the world and in this way hopefully to establish the 
communications so necessary to stability of our democracy in the 
years that lie ahead. 

Now specifically in regard to this program I was involved in trying 
to match up the fiigh schools and we looked at many* different facets, 
what we were t tying to achieve and so forth. 

In speaking to the principal of Hallahan High School and the prin- 
cipal of William Penn High School we founn that the only commu- 
nication between these two schools has been of a negative nature on 
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street comers. They are within walking distance of each other. This 
was the first instance of a positive nature between the two schools. 
We felt, for instance — just talking black and white for a moment — 
white people look at black j>eopl?as some sort of inferior white person. 
They think of them as “this is a black person.” Black people to a great 
extent on the street corners look at white people and say. “That is 
Wliitey.” They are not looking beyond that> they are not" looking at 
the culture, they are not looking at the backgrounds, they are not 
looking at trie individuals. 

We felt that if, for instance, the white students, which are primarily 
the student body of Hallahan High School, could look at all cultures— 
and of course African cultures too — and learn to meet students on a 
programmatic basis, black students on a programmatic basis, they 
would look lievoiid this superficial thing of color and look underneath 
and sec (lie person, and see the culture, and see the background, The 
same way with the William Penn High School, the student Ixxly of 
which is primarily black. They would see that the white students are 
not all the same. They would look beyond that ami see the culture, see 
the contributions of the various cultures of white society. 

In our preliminary look at the results so far of a lialf a year we 
think that this is succeeding. We do find, however, that there is a 
dearth of material. It was very difficult during the summer when we 
were getting material together — a great deal of time was spent trying 
to find materials and it was extremely difficult. Sol would savfhai the 
School District of Philadelphia, for instance, would be very interested 
in supportingthisbilf. 

Mr. PcciNSRt. I think you have made a good point. I think the gen- 
tleman sitting back there made a very good point also. It is tragic the 
misconceptions that Americans have of each other, particularly young 
people just coming into the educational system. Tnero i* no question 
that many Americans have very limited knowledge about those in our 
nonvhite population, the imndre that young children have of the In- 
dian and the image that they have of the oriental and the image that 
they have of the Negro in thinking that his history began four gen- 
erations ago and totally oblivious of the fact that some of these Afri- 
can nations precede our own Nation by many, many centuries, 

I thought that Secretaty Rogers made the point very well when he 
visited AfricA a couple of weeks ago and he said at a large meeting 
there that more than 10 percent of the American population traces 
lineage to many of the counties of AfricA who have a history predat- 
ing by many, many decades our own history in America. The average 
American has no concept of these things, this is of course one of the 

P oints that we were trying to address ourselves to in these ethnic studv 
ills, to develop material that would show the depth of the cultural 
legacy that each of us has as a human being. 

As yon begin probing the background of the individual American 
you find all sorts of exciting and fascinating things in his history that 
give an entirely different dimension of understanding about that indi- 
vidual than we do when we just treat him superficially. 

I ani very grateful to you, sir, and I hope we cab lie of some help 
to vou. 

Mr. Coijoav. Thank you. 

Mr. .Taipavu We have the mothers. 
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Mr. Pucinski. We will have the students and then we will have the 
mothers. 

Mr. Jaipaul. All right. 

Mr. PcrcixsKr. I)o you young ladies want to come up here and tell 
us about some of your experiences in school? We will take the high 
school girls first, and then we will take t lie grade school girls. 

Why don't we start l ight here with this young lady. 

Give us your name and tell us something of the courses you are 
taking. 

STATEMENT OF MISS MIKI STERLING, STUDENT, HALLAHAN HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Miss Sttumno. My name isMiki Sterling. 

The world culture classj at the beginning it brought us together, the 
two schools. The white kids of our school thought — I don t know if 
they thought they were letter hut they acted toward the other school, 
the black school, like they were belter than we were. So now* we know 
each other and we L f ot to know what we are ivally like instead of just 
lookingat a |>ersoiiby theireohv. 

So vve just don't judge pec pie by their color. We have a w ider con* 
cent of other people mulct her things* 

Mr. Plcivski. How* about you f 

STATEMENT OF MISS PEGGY HATTON, STUDENT, WILLIAM PENN 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss ICattox. My name is Peggy Hatton. I am a sophomore at 
William Penn. 

I think that this world culture course has taught me and others to 
think that jjoople arc really people, no matter what religion, race or 
culture: because the outside appearance really does not put what the 
jKU'on really is inside. I think that this course has made the two 
schools understand that the outside appearance does not make any 
difference because a i>erson is a person. 

Mr, PtcixsKt. Do you mind if I ask you if you recall any particular 
incident where you learned something about some of your friends that 
you never though about in terms of their own background? 

Miss Hatton*, We had a dialog day a month aeo and we had six 

O is together and we had some teachers from Hannemann Mental 
h Clinic. I think we discussed what we thought of the person 
Itefore we even knew* them. We drew a wheel and we were supposed 
to look at the person and think of what we thought that person was 
befonp we knew him. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. What do von think that {>erson was before you 
knew him ? 

Miss Hatton. You know, like write a won! describing the person 
you saw them before you knew what type of person they really 
were. 

Mr. PrciNSRt. Do vou recall what von wrote? 

Mis- H attox. Well. I had a friend named Rosemary, and I wrote, 
that to me she seemed to be a very kind and quiet person and to me, 
1 think she could lv a very nice friend. 

Mr. IYcixskt. What happened after you got to know her? 
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Miss Hatton. Wei), we became friends and we sit together in our 
group sometimes. 

Mr. Prci nski. I low about you, young lady ? 

STATEMENT OF MISS OLIVIA COLON, STUDENT, HALLAHAN HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Miss Colon*. My name is Olivia Colon. I am a student from 
Hallahan. 

One of the things I like most of all in the world cultures classes 
is: it was not like the routine regular classes where you have, like 45 
minutes, and you had to come in. We go to t lie Nationalities Service 
Center and we team nj> with William Penn, which we never had done 
before. At the beginning all the girls from Hallahan sat on one side 
and all the other girls from William Penn sat on the other side. It was 
very segregated. We never really got along very well until we had the 
I)av of Dialogue and wc found out that we could really become close 
friends and everything. Of course it has hel|)cd us to understand more 
about ]>eople and not judge them like we had in India and the caste 
system. We thought they were ignorant or something because tiny 
would believe in something like this, that a group would te inferior 
to (lie other. We found out that wo have to study these people to under- 
stand why they feel this way, and we can Hot make up our mind. 

I think if this bill is passed it would help us a lot because so much 
of (he problem in the United States with racism and all, we need 
something like this to help. I think if we do understand and know 
more of another culture we would be able not to go against them or 
anything, like wc would have a doubt about them. 

Mr. Pcci.vsKi. You had some courses in African history. What 
caught your attention, and gave you views that you had rot had before t 

Miss Colon*. Well, I think most of us just thought that people from 
Africa used to run around half naked or very wild and everything, 
but then we went to the Art Museum in Philadelphia and we went to 
Tit i pact Africa which they had at that time, and we saw the beaut v 
that these |>eople had in their art and even in their cooking utensifs 
and everything t hat they used every day. 

We saw that those |>eopte were very talented and we saw how they 
danced and everything. We got to know that these people are not just 
wild and ignoront but they are very talented. We learned a lot about 
them. We thought we had a very negative idea about Africa. 

Mr. PcciNSKt. Mr, Dellenback. 

Mr. Deuxnback, Coming from the westernmost part of the United 
States where I think most Americans think we are still a wild Indian 
country, I can undertsand that there would be misunderstandings 
about other sections of the world. 

Mr, PrcissK?. This young lady! 

STATEMENT OF MISS WANDA PATE, STUDENT. WILLIAM PENN 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss P Avr. I am Wanda Pate from William Penn. 

I found it interesting for the fact that usually when you read a book, 
the picture does not cone alive, it docs not tell you anything about 




yourself or about anyone else. This world culture course gave you a 
chance to go past the books into the reality of it all. We had Miss Me 
from China and she could tell us how she got out of Red China and 
how little she was and how hard it was lor her mother, but yet in the 
books all it says is Red China is Communist and things like that, which 
tells us none of the hardships that people really have, 

I feel that when Hallahan first came we thought of them as the 
girls in the blue suits. We never knew them apart and then when 
Dialogue Day came we found they were just like us because they 
dressed like us for that day. 

1 learned about how wc are called A fro- Americans, and the black 
people, really I knew nothing about Africa, I thought it was a place 
where Tarzan roamed and everything and it never meant anything to 
me, I just thought of myself as an American. So when the new trend 
came on about the Afro-American I wanted to pry deeper into the 
books. 

When we were offered a chance with Africans by speaking to them 
and learning of their social structure and everything this was all 
explained to me. 

Mr. Peer x ski. Did it help you perhaps understand yourself a little 
better! 

Miss Pate. Yes, it did. 

Mr. PuassKt. Were you impressed with what you had learned about 
the rich history of Africa t 

Miss Pate. Yes. I was because as I said before, I had always been 
taught in school that it was all jungle and really when you get down 
to it only a small percentage of Africa is jungle. I thought it was all 
hot where people ran around naked with nothing on, ana it is not like 
that. 

Mrs. Roots in our own classroom shewed us a film about the hos- 
pitals in Africa and it showed us everything, it kept back nothing. # 

Mr. Delu-xback. You made a statement that until you began this 
study you considered yourself an American, then when they began to 
call you Afro-American you began to delve into this history. What- 
lias this done so far as your feeling as an American f Has this made 
you feel more invoiced or more separate! 

Miss Past. It lias made me feel more involved for the fact that I 
know l must work on a 2-way basis. I must help myself as an Afro- 
American and I must help to come along and get together with other 
|Moplc to let them know that I am not just an outcast out t am a person. 

Air. Drit.r.XB.vcK. Did you feel like an outcast before! 

Miss Patf. Yes, I did. 

Mr. lMtf.xn.vCK. Po this has actually reduced your feeling of being 
an outcast by giving you some tie to a different heritage! 

Miss Patt'. Verv miich. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. Vexf! 

STATEMENT OP MISS MARY KAY COPPOCK, STUDENT, HALLAHAN 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss CorrocK. Mv name is Mary Kay Coppock, and I am a 10th 
grade student at Hallahan. 
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Duririsf the summer I had the opportunity of being able to select 
materials and to express my feelings about what students would like 
to study in the world culture course. We were allowed to express an 
opinion about more than just learning from books, that we would like 
to have demonstrations of people expressing how they live, their 
everyday life and how they can communicate with other people. 

I think when the two schools got together there was a lot of hard* 
ships and a lot of tension brought among us because we weie always in 
our uniforms and the other students were in everyday clothes that 
they would wear to school. I guess we had n feeling that we were sup- 
posed to be setting an example more than just being a person because 
wr^omc from a Catholic school. 

But when we had the Day of Dialog a lot of t lie problems were 
brought out and people were more free to speak what they felt and 
they were not afraid to bring up many things that bothered them. 
I think that everybody has now realised that they are a person, not 
just- on the surface blit ihev are an individual. 

Mr. PrcixSKf. Has this course helped you understand more 
thoroughly that while each of u<* are perhaps a lit t lo different in our 
own wav, that we do have a lot of things in common! 

Miss CorrocK. Everybody is different in how they go about things 
and how they live, but* if you really look at each other, we are all the 
same. 

Mr. PrciNSKt. What is your judgment of this whole course! How. 
would you improve it ? Is there any suggestion that you have on how 
you would improve the course ! 

Miss CorrocK, That there would be more discussion* between stu- 
dents on how they felt about certain policies of countries, or their 
customs or communication. 

Mr. PrciNSxt.The young lady behind you. 

STATEMENT OP MISS YVONNE WALLACE, STUDENT, WILLIAM 
PENN HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss Wallace. My name is Yvonne Wiliam. I am a student at 
William Penn High School* 

I am invoked with the World Culture- class which consists of girls 
from Hallahan and William Penn. I am honored that I was chosen 
for this special program. 

As I sit in the classes on Wednesday and Thursday listening to a 
different speaker from a different part of the world/such as China. 
India, Mexico, Africa and other parts of the world, f get more inter* 
ested and then I slart to think of who we will have the next week 
and how I will gef excited. 

For myself, I have really enjoyed every moment of this course. We 
have learned things, Before we would just sit in the classroom and 
read about it in the history liook but now we heard from a person 
from the country and we understand it better, understand why it was 
so. s 

As for Hallahan being a parochial school and William Penn being 
a public school, we coulnnot understand each other but now it is muon 
clearer. They are just teenagers like we are, like the same thinks we 
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like. I even got to understand their school system, they got to under- 
stand ours better. Wc understand each other and our own cultures. 

Mr, Pucinski. How long have you been in this course ? 

Miss Wallace, Since last September. 

Mr. Pucinski. What do you remember most about your discussions 
on Africa ? 

Miss Wallace. How they dressed and what kind of food they ate 
and how they live. 

Mr. Pucinski, Wliat about Mexico ? 

Miss Wallace. We learned how the people make things for them- 
selves and sell it in the markets and their nome life, 

Mr. Pucinski, What was your impression of Americans of Mexican 
descent before you got into this course ? 

Miss Wallace. I thought they were just ordinary people— you 
know, Mexicans. I don’t know. 

Mr. Pucinski. What was your impression after the course? 

Miss Wallace. I thought they were just like ourselves but they have 
a different culture and we understand it better. 

Mr. Pucinski. Does it help you in your judgment of these people 
when you know more about their own culture ? 

Miss Wallace, Yes. 

Mr, Pucinski. Why would that be ? 

Miss Wallace. Because you just don’t look at them and say, “Well, 
she’s from Ethiopia or Mexico, but you look at them as a person just 
like you. 

Mr. Pucinski. The young lady next to you. 

STATEMENT OF MISS BARBARf DOIT GLASS, STUDENT, WILLIAM 
PENN HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss Douglass. My name is Barbara Douglass. I am from the 
William Penn High School. 

I think I like this course best because it gives us a chance to under- 
stand our neighbors. We always hear about in America, everybody is 
equal, out yet when yon come right down to it it seems like we always 
have different groups fighting against each other. I think this course 
helped me to understand America and the meaning of the w ord “enual,” 
because we learned about the different cultures and why people do 
things and can understand them better. We know they are Americans 
just Tike w r e are and that there is really no difference at nil. 

Mr. Pucinski. Are you having fun in this particular course ? 

Miss Douglass, Having fun? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes. 

Miss Douglass. Yes, I suppose I am because I get to understand 
people and then, you know, you meet different people from the dif- 
ferent countries and stuff that you are studying. 

I was with Mary K. this summer planning the course, and at first 
I thought it w$is not going to work out because William Penn is 
primarily black, and Hallahan primarily white, and T thought they 
would not get along too well. But going* to the classes I saw T that we 
were getting along better than what I imagined that we could. So 
I think this course has done a lot for the two schools and also helped 
us. r " v; ‘ ^ 
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Mr Dei lk muck. Was the principal advantage that you got to 
know item ns J£opb-ttoso piple *>» «“™ f ‘°"> tho °"“ !r SC ''° o1 
really were just like you ? 

Would this have followed if you had been study- 
ing — What is your favorite subject! 

^liss Douglass. You mean in school or in this course ? 

Sir. Dellenback. In school what is your favorite subject ? 

Mr' l?r!I^c? l ®i{ they brought some of these students from 

this have been a way to find out about the two and find out that they 

"^^‘SocokFsTi 6 suppose it would, but I think it is better when 
we are all together in ole class and having other people from different 

cultures conn . . -er » le come int o that sort of class 

in hfstwy and tell you about wlmt it was like back in another time, 
about thJinvention of the television or the , invent, on of the plane for 
pvamnle would this have been the same sort of thing » 

SS douoJss. No, because it is just like telling us about the mechan- 
ImI thinS it is not really helping us to understand the people them- 
selves or anything of that sort. This courso is bringing out that people 
me really just the same all over no matter what nationality or race 

°\ a ff Dellenback. Then what you are studying is wliat you feel is 
valuable rather than just mixing with the people from another schoo . 
Wlrit if you had not had the mixture from the other school, if you 
had just had people who came in and told your class about other 

<»ii1 hires would that have been just as good 5 , . 

Forget about mixing the other school in with yours, forget about 
mixing the girls in blue. Would tins not have been just about as 

g °Miss Douglass. No, I don't think so, because all they do is come in 
and tell our class about them, we still would not recognize the girls 
from Hallahan just by sitting in our class. W© recognize and under- 
stand and appreciate them more than we do if we were just in separate 

C '^Delle*bac, So you found value in both things? 

Mr! S DaLE^cI e Wt about the people who live in Chicago? 
Have you ever sat down in a class with the people from Chicago? 

Douglass. No : I have not. . . , 

Mr. Dellenback. You never had a chance to meet any girls from 

Chicago? 

Kr ^llexb\cZ°How do you feel you would mix with theni? Of 
course, they are different from the girls in Philadelphia, aren t they? 
Miss Douglass. Not really. When you come down to it, we are all 

gll Mr il DeSback. Does that even hold for San Francisco? 

Miss Douglass. Yes, all over the world. 
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Jill*. Pucinskl Very good. 

This young lady. 

STATEMENT OF MISS JOAN MARKEY, STUDENT, HALLAHAN HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Miss Markey. Joa?i Markey, a student from Hallahan High School. 

I think this course was so much better than last year’s course because 
last year all we lmd was books and facts and things that w’as teaily 
boring, I really got nothing out of it. I was glad I was put m tins 
course because people would come from different countries and they 
would tell you what was really going on. Whe n it was in the books 
it would just tell you basic facts, they don’t tell you other things 
about family life and stuff like that. They don’t tell you those things. 
It was more interesting with the speakers because they would know 
more about it, the} 7 witnessed everything and they would tell jou 

the truth. . 

Mr. Pucixski. What did they do? I am not ouite sure I understand 
the improvements of this year’s course over last year’s course. 

Miss Market. Hast year all they really taught was population and 
capitals and things like that, they never told you really that much 
about the people. Agriculture, that is all they told you. They didn't 
tell you about the people and things. 

Mr. Pucixski. You prefer now when they tell you more about peo- 
ple, themselves, is that it ? Do I understand you correctly ? 

Miss Markkv. Yes, because the people is what really makes up the 
country — it is not the agriculture and everything, it is the people. 
Without the people it would be nothing. 

Mr. Dellenback. Didn't your teachers do this before ? 

Miss Market. Not really. They give you some basic facts and things, 
but not 

Mr. Dellenback. Have you ever had a teacher who made the sub 
ject really come alive for you the same way these visiting people did? 

Miss Markey. Well, I only have had World Culture I and that was 
last year and she really didn’t— she just gave notes and taught things 
about government and things like that, didn’t talk about the people 
that much. 

Mr. Dellenback. What is your favorite subject ? 

Miss Market. Gym, 

Mr. Dellenback. I have two boys who I think feel the same way. 

What about another subject, an academic subject, that you like. 

Miss Market. Well, biology, I guess. 

Mr. Dellenback. Does that subject come alive for you ? 

Do you understand something about the animals you are dealing 
with? 

Miss Markey. Yes. 

Mr. Dellenb; ck. Using the phrase loosely, when I say does the sub- 
ject come alive, do you tend to go the other way ? 

Miss Markey. Yes. That is why I like it, because it is more interest- 
ing to me than anything else. 

Air. Dellenback. Is that teacher here today ? 

Miss Market. No. 
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Mr. Deixenback. All right. Does that teacher that teaches (hat sub- 
ject make it come alive for you so that you really understand? 

Miss Mabkev. Well, she does not really make it come alive but it is 
interesting, I think. 

Mi*. Deixenback. Do you d5o any laboratory work? Are you doing 
any bisecting? 

Miss Makkey. Yes, frogs. 

Mr. Deixenback. How about studying that out of a book? Is that 
interesting at all to you ? 

Miss Makkey. No, because like when you cut the frog open you 
know what- you are looking at but when they tell you in the book you 
don’t have any idea. 

Mr. Deixenback. So that in biology the laboratory work helps make 
that subject become real for you in the way the book didn’t, and the 
teacher didn’t ? 

Miss Makkey. It is better when you are more involved, you under- 
stand better when vou are in there and doing things and having things 
in front of you to know what you are talking about, and what you are 
studying and everything. It is better than just, reading from a book. 

Mr. Deixenback. Have you ever had a subject in school that was 
just out of a boo^- but the teacher was so great that she really made it 
seem alive for you •! 

Mr. PrcixsKi. Mr. Jaipaul and Mr. Miller and Father Carbone, 
I want to congratulate you for tlmse very fine young women. Every- 
body is talking about quality in education and everybody is concerned 
about what is happening to our educational system. Just about the 
time you think the whole thing is falling apart you run into an experi- 
ence like this morning here in listening to these fine young women who 
are very loquacious, and have their own opinions. All of a sudden you 
realize that maybe the country really is not quite falling apart as much 
as we think it is. 

So I am grateful to you ladies for giving us the insight. I found 
your testimony extremely helpful and I am most grateful to you. 

Mr. Dfxjxnback. May I say one other word. I hope that none of 
you young ladies have taken my questions as really disagreeing with 
what you are saying. I can find out a little more about what you thought 
about some aspects because after first agreeing with the Chairman 
that I don't think the country is falling apart* I think the country is 
going through some very healthy growing pains, and we have a great 
future ahead of us. 

I think the thing that some of you have mentioned as having 
learned, namely that by mixing with other people you find that be- 
neath different exteriors they are really much like you. You find that 
to 1)0 true if you mix with students from other schools in Philadelphia 
or other cities. I hope that the lesson that you have learned is not that 
these two schools are similar or that the girls who happen to be in 
that class are similar, but that it is also true way beyond these two 
schools and way beyond just the girl that you have gotten to know’ 
already. If we picked girls out of a school in my State of Oregon and 
put them down in Philadelphia and they got to know you and you 
get to know them, yon would find that the bonds are very close there 
too. 
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So I think the lesson that some of you have spoken about so articu- 
lately is a deep lesson and it does not stop just with the girls who 
happen to be in the classes von have sat in.. 

I thank you also for what you have given us this morning. 

Mr. Pucixski. Very rich experience. 

Now we are going to hear from the kiddie corral over here. 

Thank you very much, ladies, we are very grateful to you. 

How about you young ladies, do you want to come over here now 
and tell ns about your school? 

Mr, Jaipaul, maybe their mothers should join them. 

Mr. Pucixski, All light. Very happy to have their mothers join 
.them if they like. 

We will start out with this little lady in the green jacket. 

STATEMENT OF MISS CARLA DONCH, FIFTH GRADE STUDENT, 
SACRED HEART SCHOOL 

Miss Donch. My name is Carla Doneli and I go to Sacred Heart 
School. 

When we first knew that we were going to go to public school and 
the public school would come to us we said, “Oh, we don't want to go 
with them, we don't want to sit with them, we don't want to have "o 
part of them.” 

But when we found out we would learn about the nationalities 
■and we will find out more about ourselves and them too, we became 
friends of them and we learned more. 

Mr. Pucixski. What grade are you in? 

Miss Doxcu. Fifth. 

We really learn more and we know more. 

Mr. Pucixski. What is the thing that your remember most about 
your course? 

Mr. Jaipaul. Maybe her mother can help her. She may have related 
to her mother. 



STATEMENT OF MRS. DOLORES DONCH 

Mrs. Donch. What did you come home so impressed with one day ? 
Miss Donch. When we went to the Bartlett School and we saw this 
dance and I was really impressed with it, the way they had to know 
how they did it and the way they played the drums and they did all 
these actions. 

Mr. Pucixski. How about that young lady ? 

STATEMENT OF MISS NANCY ANDERSON, FIFTH GRADE STUDENT, 
SACRED HEART SCHOOL 

Miss Anderson. Nancy Anderson. I go to Sacred Heart School. 

In this program I learned more about the other people that I met in 
public school and the people around my neighborhood and I learned 
more about nationalities and others. 

Mr. Pucixski. How about that young lady ? 
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STATEMENT OF MISS RACHEL FINKELSTEIN, FIFTH GRADE 
STUDENT, ABIGAIL VARE SCHOOL 

Miss Finkeijstein. Rachel Finkelstein, AH nil Vare School. 

At the beginning we didn’t think it would be interesting or fun but 
when we started it was interesting to see the movies, dances, and learn 
about the different nationalities and taste other foods that they eat and 
all. It was fun to see the films and to learn about the different people 
and how they came to America and all. 

Mr. Pucinski. How about this young lady ? 

STATEMENT OF MISS NANCY SWANSON, FIFTH GRADER, ABIGAIL 

VARE SCHOOL 

Miss Swanson: My name is Nancy Swanson. I come from Abigail 
Vare School. 

At the beginning of the program I didn’t really think much of the 
Catholics or anything because I didn’t like them. Everybody kept on 
saving that they start fights and all ? so when we went over to their 
school— we always went over to their school and they always came 
over to our school — we got along. We sat together and all. When they 
turned on the films and all we could not hear until they stopoed 
talking. 

The thing I really liked was when we went to Bartlett School and 
we watched the African dances and when we watched the films. I 
really liked it. 

Mr. Pucixski. What impressed you most about the films about 
Africa? 

Miss Swanson. I don't know, that I learned more about them and 
that I thought'll lot about them, like I didn’t really judge them by 
their color, I didn’t say nothing about them. I really liked them. 

Mr. Pucixski. How old are you, Miss Swanson ? 

Miss Swanson. Ten. 

Mr. Pucinski. What grade are you in ? 

Miss Swanson. Fifth. 

Mr. Pucinski. Now let’s hear from the mothers. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. KAY SWANSON 

Mrs. Swanson. I am Kay Swanson. I was all for the program in 
the beginning. I went to the planning meetings before it started. I just 
liked the program in the beginning. It started in November so we 
studied about how Christmas is celebrated. So it covered more than 
just the four nationalities, it covered all the nationalities — Mexican, 
Puerto Rican. The mothers of the nationalities brought in different 
foods for all the children to sample. Everyone didn’t like it but they 
all tried it, and I thought it was interesting as it went along. 

I know it is more work for the parents because the books aren't 
lust listed under an Italian or Irish or Jewish, it is all reference work, 
but I think it was interesting. 
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Mrs. Finkelstkin* My name is Gertrude Finkelstem, 

At first when I heard about this program X was not for it because 
I am t-lie type that when I hear something I want to find out first 
and give my approval if I want my children to attend such things. 
I inquired and I found out and I approved of it, and I like it. 

lama crossing guard in front of this Vare School. I have been there 
10 years and I have seen a lot and I know a lot that is going on. Since 
this program has started there is an awful big improvement in the 
children from the Catholic schools coming past the corner, a big iir.- 

f trovement, which is very good because that means that we are all 
earning and taking a bigger interest and we are getting to know 
each other better without this slander and without these looks that 
are given to each other. I think it is very good. 

Mr. Pucixski. Next. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. DOLORES DONCH 
Mrs. Donch. Dolores Donch. 

I think the biggest change is the breakdown of the barrier between 
these children. A big thing in the area chosen is the fact that we have 
such a mixture of nationalities here. For some reason you always had 
the name-calling but now that these children are realizing that these 
people all started as a minority I think they are beginning to better 
tolerate each other and to realize, well, their grandfathers came here 
and chey started as a minority and they had a hard time of it just as 
well as my grandfather. 

So I think there is less of this now plus the fact that also with the 
black and white situation I know what my daughter had told me when 
she came back from that school that impressed me so much. She said, 
“You know, we always see them in fights,” but she said, “These chil- 
dren did such a remarkable job of making all these costumes, of mak- 
ing the scenery.” 

I did not go, I did not have tlio pleasure. However, she was im- 
pressed with the fact that they were able to do all this and she didn’t 
realize they were capable of doing it, but I think now she can see them 
just as well as she is. 

Mr. PcrciNSKi. All right. 

STATEMENT OF MRS, RITA ANDERSON 

Mrs. Anderson. My name is Rita Anderson. 

I am for the program 100 percent because even I am learning from 
the program and the background of different nationalities and people 
and everything, I really think it 13 great and it is helping the children 
a lot. sne said before, with the barriers that have been built up in our 
neighborhood over the years through nationalities and everything. 

Mr. Pucixski. Do you ladies get to see some of the textbook material 
that is available in some of these courses? 

?drs. Fixkelsteix. There are not any textbooks. There is a lot of 
information but the children themselves have to look it up. I know 
Rachael is always using the encyclopedia? at home. I have told the 
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Sister at Sacred Heart School that the children from that school have 
permission, I will allow them to use my encyclopedias if they dorvt 
have any, on certain days if they need this information. This is what 
it is, mostly to look up information, reference work. 

Mr. Pocinski. Do you agree though with the previous testimony 
that there is a need for more film, slides and textbook materials, the 
very things that this legislation proposes to make possible? 

Mrs. Finkelsteix. xes, they could use more books.^ 

Mr. Pucinski. Development of educational material in this whole 
field. 

What is your impression of that ? 

Mrs. Swanson. 1 think that they need books on just (he cultures 
alone because at our school we tbirt have the books, it is nil reference 
work. We have the films, though, but I feel they could use more. 

Mrs. Finkelsteix. I think they could use books too. 

Mrs. Doxcu. Very definitely. 1 have had occasion to see some of 
the films and they are good but I don't think they are enough, I think 
there should be more. 

Mrs. Swanson. We need many more books and film strips. We have 
a few not that many. 

Mr. Dellenback. May I ask a question. 

In view of what yon just heard the 10th graders say, the books were 
dry, the books didn't give them anything, it was only when people 
caine and talked to them that the subjects came alive. What good would 
these books do under those circumstances? 

Mrs. Finkelsteix. Some teachers or anyone could hold your interest 
when they tell you something and some can’t, and some when you read 
?: from a book you get more interest out of it than you could if you 
listened to it. 

Mr. Dellenback. So that you think what these young ladies in the 
10th grade were really saying is that the teaching is not good? 

Mrs. Finkelsteix. Xo'. The teaching is very good but they have to 
have something to back it up and so they coukl i*ee it. If they Have some 
one teaching it to them and a book to show them with pictures, it will 
come alive to them. 

• Mr. Dellenback. And the book alone will not do it. 

Mrs. Finkelsteix. Xo. 

Mr. Dellenback. The book will be dry. 

Mrs. Finkelsteix. That is right. 

Mr. Dellenback. Xo matter how broad its coverage, it won’t do the 
trick without teachers. 

Mrs. Finkelsteix. That is right, they need teachers. 

Mr. Pucinskl When we had the teachers and the principal testify- 
ing earlier the testimony was that one of the big problems is that there 
is not good resource material available at this point and that this is 
one of the limitations that they have in trying to bring these subjects 
more alive. 

They lust don't have the textbook material, the film slides, the vari- 
ous others. Xow they have all mentioned films but as we look through 
the glossary of material that is available for these ethnic study courses 
it is extremely limited, and that was the earlier testimony. 

Xow T think that one of the things that these ethnic study centers 
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would be doing is developing new and more exciting (edmiuiies mid 
materials and methods for teaching the subjects. That is the main 
thrust of the legislation before us now. 

Mr. Deixenhack. I made a reference to what we heard four or 
live of the young ladies from the 10th grade say, that the books by 
themselves were not it, that they didn’t feel it came alive for them 
until such time as they heard some body talking. I was merely asking 
the mothers what they thought of that. 

Mr. J.uiwuL. I think this testimony proves several things. One, 
the students are not saying the teachers don’t hold their attention. 
Teachers have learned when the resources were not there. Gradually 
their knowledge is enhanced. With that knowledge behind today’s 
general ion of a lot brighter and smarter than us. 

Mr. Pucinski. It was the testimony of Mr. French — I believe it was 
the main thrust of your testimony, if I recall correctly, that you needed 
more resource material. 

Mr. French, Yes. Actually, I think we are touching on a multitude 
of very complex tilings, it Is not just a question of more resources. 
In terms of material and more resources, the kinds of people and 
the more resources for retraining the teachers. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is the point that Mr. Jaipanl is making. 

As you know in this legislation we also trv to provide for teacher 
training because we find, as all of these young ladies have very well 
testified, where you have a teacher who has had access to this material 
she can bring the subject to life. 

On the other hand, where the teacher has had no experience in this 
field it is very difficult to thrust this responsibility on her when she 
has not been prepared. 

Is there anyone who has not testified that wanted to add anything 
to our discussion today ? 

Mr. Jaipacl. Mr. Schmidt, the chairman of onr program. 

STATEMENT OF HARVEY N. SCHMIDT, BOARD MEMBER, NATION- 
ALITIES SERVICE CENTER; CHAIRMAN, NATIONALITY COMMU- 
NITY RACE RELATIONS PROGRAM; AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

COMMUNITY LEGAL SERVICES 

Mr. Schmidt. Thank you for the invitation. 

I am Harvey X. Schmidt, and I am the Chairman of the committee 
that sponsors this program. 

I want to say a very special thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, and to 
your committee for this opportunity to come and testify on this bill. 
I think that very easily this may be one of the most important pieces 
of legislation in our time as I look at the entire American scene. 

I certainly want to say on behalf of both this committee and also 
as a board member of the National hies Service Center, a very special 
thanks to you for this opportunity and for your support and interest 
in this bill. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you, Mr. Schmidt. 

Will you tell us what are some of the day-to-day problems that you 
are confronted with in trying to move your program ahead ? 
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Mr. Schmidt. Well, our main problem of course is limited resources 
and that is principally financial resources. 

We have a very small staff working with Dr. Jaipaulj there are 
only two others who have been working with him and tins has been 
most taxing to him and it is limiting his ability and his staff’s ability 
to really do a good job. It is only by his own intense dedication and 
interest in this matter along with two members of his staff that he 
has been able to progress as far as be has. 

Of course, he realizes, and I am certain all of us do, that without 
the cooperation of the school officials we certainly would not have been 
able to move this along at all. 

Really, our fiscal problems are principally the limiting ones, as I 
see it. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. Dellenback. May I thank you very much for your comments, 
Mr. Schmidt. 

I would like to ask Sirs. Finkelstein another question if I may. I 
was very much interested in what you said about the noticeable change 
in the behavior of the Catholic students as they pass your corner, Has 
there been any similar change in the attitude on the part of the stu- 
dents from the school that you act as a guard for ? 

Mrs. Finkelstein, The public school ? 

Mr. Dellenback. Yes, from the public school. 

Mrs. Finkelstein. Yes, there is also a change there, too. . 

Mr. Dellenback. So it was not just a change on one side, you feel 
that there has been a noticeable chang from both sides ? 

Mrs. Finkelstein, Well, not that much from the public school be- 
cause I never had a problem with them. It was most from the Catholic 
schools, there are three of them around us, and it was them that were 
mostly the problem because if I tell them wait for the light, don’t cross 
yet, “Don’t tell us what to do, we don't go to that school.” But I don’t 
have that attitude now, it is altogether different. We get that even from 
the children in our school, but very few of them, very few. 

Mr. Dellenback. But you have noticed a better relationship? 

Mrs. Finkelstein. Yes. 

Mr. Dellenback. How about the children with each other — that is, 
you were talking about the relationship of the students from your 
Roman Catholic schools and whether they would obey you. Was there 
any difficulty between the youngsters themselves as they would stand 
on the corner? Would they jostle or would they ignore each other- 

Mrs. Finkelstein. No, they talk to each other, they don’t argue. 

Mr, Dellenback. Is it better than it was ? 

Mrs. Finkelstein. It is much better than it was. Even living in our 
street, or neighborhood we call it, it is a much better relationship 
since the children around the street study together ? much better. 

Mr. Dellenback. Let me ask one of the young ladies, I don’t know 
which one— may be Miss Swanson, I can ask you. 

Do you know lots of people who have come from different races? 
Did you ever meet a German girl ? 

Miss Swanson, No. 

Mr, Dellenback, Have you ever met a Swiss girl ? 

Miss Swanson. Excuse me? 
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Mr. Dkixekback. Have you ever met a girl from Switzerland? 

Miss Swaxsox. No. 

Mr. DkMjKxiuck. Did you ever meet a girl from France? 

Miss Swaxsox. No. 

Mr. Dkllkxijack, Did you ever meet a girl from Germany? 

Miss Swaxsox. No. 

Mr. Dkllkxhack. Would you have any difficulty as to that or do you 
think that you could get along with one of these young girls if you 
met them, or would it be a difficult thing? 

Miss Swaxsox. I don't think it would be so difficult. 

Mr. pKUiKXUACK. Do you think that you would feel any differently 
about it now than you did before yon started this mixing with gilds 
from another .school? 

Miss Swaxsox. Yes. 

Ml*. DKfXEXlXACX. Why ? 

Miss Swaxsox. I don't know. Because sometimes the people from 
our school and their school, they always get into lights and all and 
they usually don't get together, you know. 

Mr. Dkm.kxuack. You mean that is the way it was, or that is the 
way it is? 

Miss Swaxsox. That is the way it was. 

Mr. Deixknback. All that is gone now? 

Miss Swaxsox. But in the other grades there is not any change. 

Mr. Deixknhac’K. How about the rest of you? ITow about Miss 
Anderson ? How do you feel about it? Do you feel that you would have 
any trouble get tingalong with a German girl ? 

Miss A xdersox. I don't know. 

Mr. Dku.exhack. Would you have any trouble getting along with 
a Russian girl ? 

Miss Axdeusox. I don't know, 

Mr. Dellkxback. How about an Englishman, a person from Great 
Britain? 

I am just wondering about this picture. You see, sometimes — do 
any of you know what a Kraut is? 

Mrs. Fixkelstkix. Yes. 

Mr. Dkixf.xiuck. You know, sometimes we attach labels to people 
and then we react to the labels and sometimes the label is something 
like Kraut. When I asked you these other nationalities, you see, I was 
just reaching up in the background that I happen to have — a mixture 
of German, French, and Swiss and Norwegian, so it is all of these 
tilings, they are all mixed up in one person. Many of us in America 
are mixtures of races this way. 

If you really have learned from this that you cannot just look at 
labels and you cannot just look at whether a person is Italian or 
whether a person is from Israel or whether a person is from Norway 
or wherever they happen to be from, but if you really look at them as 
people and really if you will take them as people instead of by labels, 
in fact whether they go to that school or they belong to tit is religion 
or they have that skin color, you will find that people really are good 
and they don't get r Be labels. If this has helped you to see just t he 
fact that you liave not known them and they come with a different 
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label on them from you, that they can really be just as you are, this 
has been a great experience, a great learning process because we all 
have to learn this. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Mr. PucixsKi. As you can see from those three lights up there the 
House is now in process of calling for a quorum so we have to go ancl 
answer the quorum call on the floor of the House. 

I do want to thank Air. Jaipaul and Mr. Schmidt and all the others 
who are here today: the teachers and the principals and the parents 
and students. 

This lias been really the best testimony that we have had on this bill. 
We have had some important testimony but this Is the first time that we 
have had a chance to look right into a whole system. 

Air. Jaipaul, I want to congratulate you for putting this together. 
You brought the whole system here so we had a chance to talk to the 
principals and the teachers and the students and the parents, all the 
people involved in this. 

I must say that as ft result of your testimony I am really very much 
fortified in pressing for this legislation. When we started this legisla- 
tion out I didn't realize the potential. I agree with Air. Schmidt. After 
listening to the testimony of these proceedings this may very well be 
one of the most important bills that we will have passed in this Con- 
gress. It addresses itself to ft problem that we Americans have tried 
to deny for too long. It is a problem that exists, but happily it is a 
problem that can be solved and your testimony here today illustrates 
so convincingly that it can be solved. If we address ourselves to it and 
we produce the necessary materials and the tools with which to work 
we can get people to understand one another better. 

As these young people have so really eloquently put it, once you get 
past the facades and the prejudices ancl the superstitions, the ignorance 
and the misconceptions, we suddenly discover that we are all pretty 
much the same human beings. 

I want to thank all of you. This has been a very inspirational morn- 
ing for me. 

Air. Jaipaul. If I may say one sentence. 

Air. Pucixski. Yes. 

Mr. Jaipaul, In my opinion this whole bill could be the one single 
most important instrument in creating unity in diversity in this 
country. 

Mr. Fucjxski. I think that is a point well made. 

I want to thank all of you. Certainly one of these days we are going 
to try to come up to Philadelphia and spend the day with you up there. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned until Ala roll 23. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m. the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Alonday, Alarch 23, 1970.) 
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ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 



THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Wa*hmglon y D.C. 

The general subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in 
room 2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski and Ruth. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; and 
Alexandra Kisla, clerk. . , 

Mr. Pucinski. Fatlier, we will proceed tins morning. \\ e have a 
number of meetings going on. One of the pioblems is trying to be in 
several places at one time. So, as you see, as the day proceeds some 
members Bill come in and some members will leave, but all of them, 
of course, will read the record. So flic important thing for us to do 
19 to establish the record here on this legislation. We will proceed 
and the committee w ill be in order. # . 

Our first witness this morning is Father Paul Asciolla, editor of 
the very highly successful English and Italian language newspaper 
in Chicago about the Ita1ian*Anui;can community. 

Father Paul, I would like you to know that Congressman Annuimo 
told me that yon were going to bo here today speaking for some 40 
different Italfan*Amerienn organizations in the Chicago area. Frank 
wanted to be with us, but he is busy with his committee this morning, 
as are all of the other members. Congressman Anniinzio lias the 
highest regard for you and the work you are doing. I do also. I think 
veil have done a tremendous job. 1 enjoy reading every issue, simply 
because it tells me what is going on in the Italian-American com* 
inanity, and there are a lot of exciting things going on. 

We "are very pleased to have you here, and, if you have a prepared 
statement, it will go in the record in its entirety at this point, and 
then we will let you proceed in any way you wish. I do want to thank 
you for coming,* because I think it is extremely important that we 
hare the views of someone who knows the problems oi Italian Ameri- 
cans as well as you do. 
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STATEMENT OF FATHER PAUL ASCIOLLA, C.S., EDITOR OF FRA 

NOI, CHICAGO, ILL., REPRESENTING JOINT CIVIC COMMITTEE 

OF ITALIAN AMERICANS 

Father Asciolla. Thank you very much, Congressman. I would 
like to read a statement which is not that long, and I have some 
extra conies in case you need it. 

1 am liere under two hats: As the editor of Fra Xoi, but also as 
special projects director for Joint Civic Committee of Italian Ameri- 
cans, the human relations arm of that umbrella organization of 40 
Italian-American organizations in the Greater Chicago area. So I 
would like to make that point. 

Mr. Chairman, the Joint Civic Committee of Italian Americans is 
happy to appear before this subcommittee's hearing on H.K. 14010 to 
express its endorsement of the bill and the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this area. This bill deals specifically with ethnicity as a 
factor in American life, and the question is long overdue. 

The Joint Civic Committee of Italian Americans is an umbrella 
organization for 40 Chicagoland Italian-American organizations 
whose purposes arc civic, educational, charitable, cultural, or reli- 
gions. For the last 18 years, this organization lias provided programs 
and activities, often in cooperation with oOier ethnic and racial 

f groups, whose aim was to rediscover or preserve the rich cultural 
leritage of the Italian Americans in this country: from Columbus to 
Filippo Mazzei to Fermi. One of its principal aims has l*en to ic- 
detine the Italinn-Anierican experience in American history, sensitize 
the academic community to the value of real American history, and 
pass our heritage on to our children, all in the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. The programs range from language and citizenship classes, 
to culture mul civilization programs^ cuisine and customs and human 
relations seminars on the relationship of Italian Americans to other 
ethnic groups in the intriea f e and delicate tapestry of the American 
experience. 

My colleagues, Irving M. Irvine of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and l)r. Rudolph Vecoli of the University of Minnesota have me- 
ceded me in testifying tafoi'e you, and I wholeheartedly endorse tlieir 
recommendations and, as you will notice, 1 draw u]>on their knowl- 
edge and expertise in the fields of ethnic history and tirbanologv in 
my testimony. 

We fully realize that to really understand the American adventure 
in history, and to establish the identity of this “nation of immigrants" 
as John Kennedy called America, we must understand the history and 
ex|>erience of the many native immigrant groups and the ethnic 
groups who migmted here from other lands in search of freedom and 
a ^art of the “American dream." In order to completely understand 
this process, the concept of cultural pluralism must be taught and 
accented, Inst we become incestuous and stagnant as a |>eople. 

Tne “melting t>ot" theory of Herbert St. Jean de Crevecoenr and 
Istnel Zangwilj has not worked and today we find that a variety of 
ethnic and racial groups have combined to form the mosaic of the 
American social fabric, living in relative peace on the same turf. 
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The “melting pot myth" is dead and ethnic and racial and religions 
groups at different stages of success in attaining the American dream 
are alive, relatively well and living in America. This is so despite the 
many attempts of some in this country to homogenize, pasteur- 
ize, and mold everyone into the same form of life style. We have many 
generations of bieultural citizens, jealous of their citizenship, loyal to 
their country’s ideals, in the throes of an identity crisis which has 
caused polarization, group interest, tension, and conflict. 

The tension and conflict of which I speak lias been caused often in 
the past by a . simplistic concept and method of Americanization 
which contained innumerable imprecisions and inaccuracies, which 
unfortunately have liecome an acceptable part of the myth and lorn 
of the neo-melt mg* not -theory of our times. 

We need not go back to 1782 and the later pre-Victorian seizures 
which led to the open flaunting of ethnic and racial prejudice— not 
to speak of group condemnation because of religious belief. The dis- 
criminatory immigration legislation which was for the most part 
purged in 1AG5, nnd which cause us to blush now, were based on the 
conspiratorial attitude* of some of our ?awmakers and their proclivity 
to “folk libel” and guilt by association. Glaring generalities and down- 
right stupidities ennobled, if you please* by the dicta of some of the 
most astute scholars and clerics of our time, spoke of the natural 
inferiority of black men and Asia* ?, the innate criminality of Sicil- 
ians and southeast Europeans, the subversive tendencies of Jews and 
orientals, the absolute inedncability of American Indians, 

History books too accurately reflect the history of onr past in 
purist terms, sometimes too holy to criticize. Institutional bias and 
the absence of minority groups from executive suite positions, the 
exclusivity of some institutions of persons of a particular race or 
ethnic anil religious background, and the entire history of bias and 
prejudice in our short history as a nation are too gross to fathom, too 
subtle to define. The doubter will easily recall the types of attitudes 
about groups, principally based on iniseducatioiu which led to the ireuo- 
cide of European Jewry and the “holy wars'* conducted even in onr 
dav. 

The point I make is this: ethnicity, ethnic and racial differences 
persist today and in a million conditioned reflexes, some too subtle to 
measure* aiid they affect the value systems and attitudes of many 
groups in onr society. There is enough research to substantiate fhts 
statement of fact. In spite of the evidence, the teaching and writing 
of history has been sadly neglectful of ethnicity as a dimension of 
American historv. 

Hr. Rudolph Yeooli of the Center of Immigration Studies of the 
ITiiversifv of Minnesota and a colleague of mine in the American 
Italian Historical Associat : on has pointed out the “conspiracy of si- 
lence*' in the writing of American history. Ethnicity, lie maintains, is 
the forgotten dimension and only tnngvntialty. if at all, was it con- 
sidered in history courses. This “conspiracy of silence'' wa« dictated 
by a concern in maintaining traditionally scholarly standards and in 
conveying the historical research toward siwific subjects. As a result, 
he concludes that generations of students were taught, and are still 
being tanghf.onlv white. Anglo-Saxon racist history. 
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An overview of current writings on history gives a different picture 
of the situation of history courses today. A Joint Commission of the 
Organization of American Historians and the American Historical 
Association issued a statement on the writing and teaching of Ameri- 
can history in textbooks, stressing the fact that American ethnic dif- 
ferences must 1x5 "faithfully portrayed.” But the statement has given 
mere lip service to the cause and ethnicity remains a forgotten dimen- 
sion in the research, writing and teaching of American history. 

One reason for the lack of interest is that .writers and teachers are 
all English-speaking people, to whom ethnicity means little, if any- 
thing at all. A survey of 100 universities conducted by Vecoli does not 
give a very encouraging picture: 38 universities give courses dealing 
with ethnicity; 20 of these are general courses in social history; 19 
are black history courses, and four are immigration history courses. 
Immigration history, so necessary to understand the American ex- 
perience, is still an undeveloped field as suggested by the percentage 
of scholars interested in immigration history, that is, 2 percent of 
those teaching on the college level. An analysis of doctoral dissertation 
gives some reason for optimism, however. Between 1893 and 1963, 27 
theses were written on the subject : 9 percent between 1893-1925; 35 
percent from 1925-42, and 56 percent from 1945-65, These figures ;;re 
growing. 

The Congress should take the lead in adopting this bill as the be- 
ginning of the antidote to the “historical amnesia” which we seem to 
Gear and suffer so pat rent Jj\ 

There is so much we don't know about how groups live and act. We 
do know from experience however that where there is group life there 
is group interest, tension and conflict. These phenomena of group life, 
identity, succession, separatism, cultural pluralism, militancy, integra- 
tion, assimilation, and acculturation must lx? studied and placed in 
proper perspect i ve. When one ethnic group is played against the other, 
and the situation is compounded by fear and ignorance^ the journey 
of the various ethnic groups into mainstream America is obstructed. 

The United States is a country of peoples as well as of people, 
groups as well as individuals. Groups as well as individuals have 
identity crises, and their reactions to their own identity and to that 
of groups around them must l)e guided by an intelligent understand* 
hig and an appreciation of various culture patterns and life styles. 

Groups vary along ethnic, racial, religious, and social class lines. 
All should lie in wholesome competition in their own way for the 
slice of the American pie which we hold on! to them, and unless this 
competition is conducted with a sense of history, myths, lies, ignorance, 
exploitation bv economic, political and military influences will lead 
to conflict and conflagration. 

Therefore, we endorse the establishment of ethnic heritage studies 
centers as provided in this hill^ and the funding of public and private 
universities and already existing centers of study for this purpose. 

Howerer, we might point out that we are reluctant to fully endorse 
the purely vertical study of ethnic groups, that is, the “single-group” 
nature of the centers, without the study of the interrelationships of 
groups and the phenomena of group life. 
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We know from our own experience (hat it is necessary to assert 
(lie identity of an individual ethnic community by a study of its 
heritage, cultural values, casual relationships, social, economic, 
religious patterns of migration and assimilation iu this country. 

As a matter of fact, the lack of this type of education has com- 
pounded the identity crisis of the post-World War II second and 
third generation ethnics. The result of this severing of all cultural 
and historical ties with prior values and attitudes in prewar families, 
and the instant and changing nature of American culture, has left 
these people with a sense of anomie, that is, rootlessness ana restless- 
ness described by Kmil Durkheim, typical of people who are on the 
margin or cusp of society and generational pattern in American 
society. The resultant lacuna has caused serious problems which affect 
not only that particular group but the stability and sense of security 
of American society itself. 

While there is a crying need for this type of self-appreciation which 
comes from n knowledge pf where one stands in time and place in 
American history, (lie appreciation of the other cultures which make 
up the “Nation of nations'’ which is America must be an integral part 
of education in ethnic history. One without the other could lead to 
a type of new group chauvinism which fragments into power move- 
ments and dominance of areas of social ana economic mobility — this 
results ultimately in polarization and conflict. 

It seems essential to us that some model and matrix of interdisci- 
plinary studies be set up alongside the purely ethnic studies concept. 
None of the areas involved in telling history the way it was and is can 
be isolated in an attempt to play makeup ball and correct the inade- 
quacies of the past. Social history, economic*, cultural anthropology, 
sociology, social psychology, urbanology, and other related disciplines 
must to coordinated to offer a total picture of the process of American 
socialization and group acculturation- -past, prerent, and future. 

With the. modest amount of moneys requested in the bill, it would 
seem essential to immediately fund already existing programs in pub- 
lic and private universities and centers of studies, so that teachers on 
the elementary and secondary lerels may be trained as 600 n as pos- 
sible Depth research into the nature of group life as well as the telling 
of the stories of natire in-migrants and foreign immigrants, their 
causes, similarities and differences, and their interrelationships will 
come from responsible academic facilities already gearea to ao this 
type of work. This type of program should come from the top and 
filter down to the educational agencies most concerned with the educa- 
tion of tho young. Without their cooperation and scholarly research, 
we could easily perpetuate the type of simplistic history we hare 
perpetrated upon the young — the chauvinism of the nonexistent melt- 
ing pot. 

In order to bring the question into a broader context, we endorse 
the American Jewish Committee's proposal for the establishment of 
a National Institute on Group Life as suggested in testimony given 
before this committee on February 18. 1970, by Irving M. Levine, di- 
rector of urban projects for the American Jewish Committee. 

We feel that all should keep before their eves the charge of “his- 
torical amnesia” levied by a staff report of the President’s Commission 
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on tli© Causes f.nd Prevention of Violence on the question of group 
conflict in America : 

As probably the most ethnically and culturally pluralistic nation in the world, 
t -e United States has functioned less as a nation of Individuals than of grouj^s. 
The myth of the melting pot has obscured the great degree to which Americans 
have historically Identified with their subnatlonal citizenship through their 
myriad subnational affiliations. This has meant inevitable group competition, 
friction, conflict. 

The cosponsors of this bill are to be commended for recognizing the 
multiethnic composition of the American population. We hope that 
the Congress will take steps toward the implementation of the educa- 
tional action program outlined and implicit in this forward-looking 
act. 

Th© Federal Government’s role in encouraging the knowledge and 
appreciation of every man's culture and that of his neiglilmr cannot 
but have a positive aiul far-reaching effect upon the role and contribu- 
tion of ethnic groups in this country, thereby enriching it and blessing 
it far more than can ever be imagined. 

Mr. PuciNsKi. That is an excellent statement, and I was very 
pleased to see the depth of understanding that you have put into that 
statement. I get t lie feeling that everybody is now engaged in f lie 
mo.'t popular parlor game of what lias happened to America. I see 
where t lie coverpiece on the current issue of Time is “Why Nothing 
Seems To Work Anymore/* and it seems ns though we are engaged 
in a massive challenging of some of the phenomena that ereated this 
count ly. 

The more I listen to witnesses who have ap|>eared liefoiy this coin* 
mittee, the more 1 am convinced that the Ixisic problem in this country 
is that we have tried to deny our ethnicity, as you have |>ointed out. 
We have engaged in a noble ex|>erinient of trying to put 200 million 
human beings into a melting |>ot, and trying to make them something 
that they are not. We have never really tried to tell the American 
jieople anything about themselves. I am nwaiv of the influence of the 
predominant white Anglo-Saxon Protestant ethos that has somewhat 
been ini|>osed u|>ou every person in this country* whether he wants it 
or not. 

It docs seem to me that the hearings liefnre this committee have 
zeroed in on what may well be the underlying cause of the turmoil. 
As t have said hi mv own statement, a lot of onr vonng ix?onle are 
seeking some kind of identity Iwause they have not been really ap- 
prised a taut themselves and "their own tacki-round. So I am particu- 
larly interested in your statement that you think there ought to 1>e in 
the centers a cross-fertilization of information on group life, rather 
than confining the study precisely to any one particular specialised 
ethnic community. I would like you to expard on that. 

Father Asctor.f v. 1 don't know the mechanics of how that could 
work. Congressman, but 1 do know that it would extmnelv difficult 
to decide which ethnic group you are going to study. If wonfd drjiend 
upon neighborhood or locality or regional clusters of ethnic groups. 
Turn, there isn't enough research on many ethnic gronjis anyway. Go- 
ing vertically, just studying one kind of ethnic group in one partic- 
ular area, I could see as taing eventually divisive in the worst way, 
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my worst fears would l>e realized as being divisive, . to isolate tlmt 
group from the rest of the experience of the other ethnic groups, either 
in the area or in the country. 

So I would think you would have to bring to bear on ethnic studies 
the entire gamut of inteixliscijilinary things which deal with the role 
of the ethnics ns a group in itself, its lvlajionshio with others: and 
.hen, of course, yon have the other big division of religious division. 
•So tlmt an ethnic, for instance an Italian American lower white middle- 
class person who is making between $7^500 and $12,000 a year, might 
be a Catholic. He might be a low middle-class, and he is Italian. 
Therefore, there are various pressures that are brought to l>ear on him 
because of his s*>cial class, because of his cultural background, and 
because of his religion in this mosaic of American life. 

So I think vem would have to bring economics and the whole prmimt 
of the disciplines to try to understand what croup life is really all 
nlxnit anyway, licsides just the ethnic group life. 1 don't know if I 
make myself clear. 

Mr. IVnxsKi. I can appreciate the need for National Institute on 
Group Life and I think we ought to have something like that. But we 
would not want to delete from tlm main thrust of this modest proposal 
hcre ? and that is to try and develop resource material on the various 
ethnic croups that make up the mosaic of America. 

My fear is, that when yon move into the tangent of inter-group ac- 
tivity, the tendency willbc to somewhat supplement development of 
material ou a group. I would hojK* that as a corrollary to these ethnic 
centers, there would be either within the institutions or somewhere an 
effort to bring about some correlation l>cf ween what is being done: and 
also, it would seem to me, that in i> enters themselves there ought 
to lie some discussion and some material develo|>ed on how each group 
fits into the total. 

As I say, my problem with emphasis on National institute on Group 
Life is that it would then become an apparatus to et iphasize that par- 
ticular aspect, which I think is extremely important and should be 
done. But right now, as I move through the country and I talk to vari- 
ous educators, elementary and secondary teachers, they tell me that 
their greatest need is the basic resource material. 

Father Asctou-A. Yes, I would agree with you, Congressman, 

Mr. PrnxsKt. You can go through this whole country and it is 
amazing how little material you can find nlxmt the Italian community, 
Americans of Italian descent : and* as you know, no group in this coun- 
try has suffered a greater injustice in terms of outright distortion. You 
can go into the hustings of America and it is abominable what im- 
pressions the people have of an American citizen who happens, by 
circumstance or happenstance to have an Italian name, simply Ixvause 
of the films that they have seen or late movies on the TV that they 
have seen, or the kind of press t hey lia\ e seen. 

So the point I make here is that it world Ik 1 my hope that these cen- 
ters would mneenhate on development* source material, film slides, 
and film strips* Then I wonld hope that somebody would undertake 
the iobof trying tormss-fertilize the material being generated bv these 
centers into an even broader application in what you quite properly 
rail attention to here, the need for a greater awareness of group ac- 
tivity and intergroup relationships. 
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Father Ascioi.la. I would agree with you. I think that is an even- 
tual kind of thing. I think within the center, which would be on the 
university level — and I think it has to start there— that some inter* 
disciplinary kind of situation, some mechanism could be set up so that 
the group would not be studied in isolation. I don’t know how many 
other groups. I wouldn’t want to replace this kind of act with bring- 
ing into the broader context of National Institute on Group Life, i 
think that is an eventual thing. Hut some sort of machinery so that cas- 
ual relationships; and necessarily this would be a part of tel) mg stories 
of different ethnic groups and telling it the way it should be told — 
that relationship between, for instance, the Itafian and Jew in New 
York. 

Mr. Pt'cixoKi. That is the whole pur j>ose of this legislation, at least 
to develop an awareness that there is this kind of phenomena in Amer- 
ica. I really can’t cease to be astounded by the fact that the most poly- 
glot nation in the world has almost totally ignored its family. My 
colleague Mr. Ruth its a school teacher. You look at the curriculum 
today in the average school and you have children growing up as 
Americans totally oblivious of the heterogenous makeup of their coun- 
try. Then you ask yourself why do we have turmoil and why do we 
have all of the strange phenomena and whv does Time Magazine have 
to ask at this late date why is everything all of a sudden going wrong. 

I think everything is going wrong because we have denied to the 
American individual the basic knowledge about himself. That is what 
this bill is designed to overcome. 

Mr. Ruth? 

Mr. Rtrrii. Father, I am most grateful for your testimony and it is 
an excellent statement that you gave us and we are very grateful that 
you took the time to come. I hope you will let the organization that 
you represent know that we appreciate your testimony. I am grateful 
for your appearance. 

Father AsctoLM. I want *o thank yo regain for the mere recognition 
of the fact that America is multiethnic and we appreciate it ex- 
tremely. We can't say enough, because it is i he beginning of something 
very essential in American education. 

Mr. IVcixsKf. It is an interesting thing now. The Soviet Union is 
ft nation of many states, many nationalities. Thev have the Georgians 
and various others, and interestingly enough, in the Soviet Union they 
encourage the cultural identity ot each of these groups. But then, of 
course, they bring them into tneir single political structure or govern- 
mental structure or whatever you want to call it. They, as a matter of 
fact, encourage friendlv competition among fta various ethnic groups 
of the Soviet Union. This has brought about better understanding, 
friendly relationships among the various ethnic groups. And, while I 
think everybody knows how I feel about political structure in the So 
viet Union, it is rather interesting that they have capitalized on the 
diversity of their people by emphasizing the diversity. They have 
really brought them closer together. 

We, on the other hand, in this country try to sweep them under the 
rug and deny it. And I think that a lot of ihese latent hostilities that 
we see in people generally, sometimes we think only in terms of prob- 
lems between Hie races in America* I think that you have brought up a 
good twin! when you talked about the executive suite being closed to 
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all but the chosen few in this country. I think this is a subject that is 
going to become more and more discussed in America. 

Wl hy is it that you can walk through some of the big corporations of 
this country and you look over the corporal * structure and you find a 
nredominanee of one category of people? I don't, mind telling you I 
have dinner very often with executives and presidents of the eoij>ora- 
tions, and they look at my name and they say, “Why, you have a Polish 
background. 

I say, “Yes, I do ” They say, “They are hard workers, they are the 
best workers we have in our plants.” 

I say, “I am very grateful to you for thatj but how many of them 
are executives? 55 Then they kind of blush 14 different shadesof red and 
they say, *T don't think we have any/ 5 

I say, “Why! If they are good workers, how come? 55 

So these are the kinds of things that 1 think you have brought up 
which I think a better understanding among people would help solve. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Karl Sitko, German American National 
Congress, Inc. 

Mr. Sitko, I am very grateful to have yon here. I won't repeat all 
of the things I have said, because I think you know essentially what 
the pur|>o$o of this legislation is. I am very pleased to see the German 
American National Congress represented at these hearings. This is 
ft group that has brought a great deal of cultural enrichment to this 
country, and yet, like so many other groups, it gets lost somewhere 
along the line and young Americans often have distorted views of 
people of German background. When they lenm the contributions 
German Americans make to this country, they understand, perhaps, 
and consequent lv, loam more about themselves. 

Wc are very pleased to have you here, Mr. Sitko. 



STATEMENT OP KARL H. SITKO, PRESIDENT, GERMAN AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Sitko. Congressman Pucinski and Congressman Ruth, 

Yesterday night I was informed by my national headquarters that 
your letter 'arrived asking ns for a position paper. We regret to in- 
form von that we are not able to present it now, but we promise that 
we will do it within T days 5 period* 

As «> representative of the German American National Congress, I 
would like to state that the full meeting of the German American 
Congress directors endorses the hill full v. However, the position paper 
in detail will be worked out within 7 days. We would like to recom- 
mend especially new initiative in this matter, and we appreckte it more 
because you, as president of the Polish American Organization, are 
one of them who can do the most for bringing up the heritage issue in 
front of the United States people. 

We would like also to inform you that on December 25, IMP, the 
German American National Congress organized the Heritage Group 
Council for Citizenship Education and opened the Wtishi igton office, 
which will bo cooperating with yon hilpiug yon wherever we can. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. ProxsKi. Wp tvrlainly hope that wo will !>o in contact 
with your heritage oflice and, Mr. Sitko, I nm very grateful that you 
will be presenting an in formal position pa|>cr. I I'egret that we gave 
you such brief notice. What I was trying to <lo was conclude theso 
hearings* because we are starting very important hearings tomorrow 
on the President's proposal for restructuring the impact aid bill. So I 
wanted to conclude these hearings so the committee can mark this bill 
and move it on it* way. 

Put I am grateful to you for l>eing here this morning. I do hoj>e that 
in your position pajier you will l>e able to elalmrate on some of the 
work that you envision that could l>e done in the German American 
cultural community, localise there is no question but that German 
Americans constitute a very large segment of, as Father Asciolla said, 
the mosaic of America. We will look forward to your }>osition paper* 
I would like to insert in the record after your testimony n statement 
from your organization in snpjy>rt of the legislation. I do wairt to 
thank vou for 1>cing here this morning, even on such short notice. 

Mr. Sitko. I would like also to mention, if I am permitted, that I 
also took it on myself to form, as an American, an American organi- 
zation of nationwide importance, which is the Federation and a profes- 
sor is licit' also at flic hearing, I called him up. I think lie will also 
cooperate. And furthermore, by OetoWr this year we are calling an 
all Gennan American conference to Washington, which is sponsored 
by German American National Congress. 

At this time, we ho|>e yon will Iv our honored guest. 

Mr. Peasant. Very good. 

Mr, Riithf 

Mr. Rctii. I would like to emphasize, as you have said, Mr. Sitko, 
your position will be just as effective by presenting the paper* And I 
am mart appreciative of your coming on this short notice. 

Mr. Sitko. Thank vou very much. 

(The statement referred to follows r) 

Gemiax-Ammicax Naticxai. Ooxgaess. txc.. 

lir.rrsai-AMiatcAX Navioxat Koxohess. 

CMetffO. til . J/orch .1/. 1&10. 

Iton, PevAX Cs Prcixaitt. 

Kvhrommlttcr on Orncrnt Ettnealton. ft ov*c Mreufioa ttn* tobor 
CommUtrr, Wathinpton. /).C. 

1>ta* Ma. PtcIxski: ConArmln# the oral testimony of oar Wa*hlnjrtm» repre- 
sentative. Mr. Karol It. Sitko. before the General J*(iboommlttee on Education 
Hearing* on H R Hf>10 held on March P. 1WV we submit In addition the fob 
lowlnr statement : 

A, The German American National Onnrrrss i* an umbrella orranlwinon for 
German American Groups whoso purposes are civic. educational, charitable, cul- 
tural and rellrious. The German American National Con*resa oigranleod the 
Iteritare Group Council for ntlrenshlp Education with the vmrpo^e to enact 
the preamble of German American National Onnrress’ *oal«: 

To nnlteall German Americana. 

To preserve the German la nruare. culture and custom*. 

To develop curriculum materials for n*e In elementary and secondary 
school* which deal with bbtoi/. rcorraphy, literature. art. mnric and general 
culture of the German Iteritare groups. 

To provide tralnlnr for persona utillrln# all feachlnr about German Ameri- 
can Iteritare tbmuthout th 1‘nltcd States. 

Ti. educate for Americanism and arMnst anti-Americanism tbronyh appro- 
priate education materials collected, prepared and distributed by tbe Herb 
- tarn Group Council for CltPenahlptMucatloo. 
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Tr> sensor National. State, professional meetings for tbe launching anti 
implementation of noniiarti&m programs which enhance our citizen* toiler 
untie is in ml l up of all basic American freedom concept*, 

To sixmsor ami promote German American Heritage studies and research 

through various Institutions of higher learning, 

To Involve and sponsor German American foundations in their study prop 
cots, 

To sponsor German American awards and recognition to individuals and 
organizations for their outstanding contributions to Americanism, 

To sponsor publications of any kind contributing to a better understanding 
of the German American Heritage contribution to America's achievement, 
To sponsor comm erne ratlve awards, honoring Germany contributions to 
America's achievement In literature, politics and sciences (see the medallion 
on pioneers of space and rocketry, Or. Wernher von Braun, Professor Oberth 
and Willy Ley, issued "tid nd tiled In 1970). 

B. Witnessing and studying the testimony before the General Subcommittee on 
Education Hearings on HR W010, the German American National Congress fully 
endorses the aforementioned bill 1(11. 14910 and commends the Chairman and 
all co-sponsors: Mr. Puctnskf, Mr. I>?nt, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Powell, 
Mr. Murphy of Illinois, Mr. Anderson of California, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Derwluskl, 
Mr. Farbsteln. Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts, Mr. Matsunaga, Mr. Price of I II I- 
nols and Mr. Koybal for recognizing the need of the Federal Government’s role 
In encouraging and promoting the long overdue Heritage Group Studies in our 
multl-ethnle count ry. 

F.THXIC. CVLTPRAU AXD RFflGlOVS IDENTITY PROMOTES OENtINE 1*5 ITT OF FI RPOSE 
IV A ill LT1-5ATI05AL SOCIETY 

We esix'clally endorse the outstanding statement of Rev. Paul J. Asclolla, C.K. 
Speelrl Projects Itlrec'or Joint Civic Comniltlee of Italian Americans and Edi- 
tor. “Fra Not'* Italian American News, presented as testimony to the SutKommlt- 
tee on General Edm-atfon, House Education And I/ilmr Committee. 

C. TIip German American National Congress Is actively engaged In organising 
a network of Heritage Study Centers. 

The German American National Congress foresees for tho^e and related proj- 
ects an annual a |>|>roprlation of at least $.*00,000.00. 

The German American National Congress will present In due time a complete 
documentation as to the planning and Implementation of Its Heritage Group Cen- 
ter* for Citizenship Education. 

The German American National Congress and Its Washington offke w ill do 
everything In Its |w>wer to promote the fxissage of the bill It.R 14910. 

Rcs|ioctfiilty )ours, 

Walther A Kollacks, National President. German-American National 
Congress, and Charman. Heritage Group Connell for Citizenship 
Education: Joseph Grucndcr, 1st Vice President. German-Amer* 
lean National Congress, and Plrector and Coordinator. Heritage 
Group Council for Citizenship Education: Eva Bauer. Secretary. 
Germs n-Amerloan National Congress: Karol II. Sltko. Exccu* 
Grp Vice-Chairman. Heritage Group Council for Citizenship Edu- 
cation. a t’nlf of ^be German- American National Congress. 

Mi*. IVcinski. Our next witness is Father Andrew Oreeley of the 
National Opinion Kesearch Center. 

Father (treeley is author of 4 *The Kd neat ion of American Cath- 
olios,'* and one of t!ie Nation's leading authorities on the whole sub- 
ject of ethnicity, some controversial, some not so controversial. 

We are very pleased and very privileged to luve you here. 1 would 
like to advise my colleague, Mr, II nth, that Father (Ireeley lias an 
impressive mint at inn today, in this field. He is probably one of the 
liest inforine<i citizen* in this whole field of ethnicity. He has done a 
greal deal of research, has written a nunilier nf articles and frtoks, 
and hasliceii widely quoted all over I lie country. 
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STATEMENT OF FATHER ANDREW GREELEY, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
CAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Father Greeley. And even occasionally misquoted. 

Mr. Pucinrki. I have noticed some of your ouotes can always be 
tailored to fit the particular needs of the particular author. And then 
I see you have to chase them and straighten the thing out. 

Father Greeley, we are very pleased to have you here. I know that 
we couldn't consider this legislation without your contribution, be- 
cause of your rich knowledge in this field. 

Father Greeley. One of the most extraordinary events of our time 
lias been the resurgence of tribalism in a supposedly secularized and 
technocratic world. Science and economic rationalization had been 
expected to reduce, if not eliminate, man's attachment to ancient ties 
of common ancestry, common land and common faith, but suddenly 
ties of race, nationality, and religion seem to have taken on new 
imi)ortance. 

It nay be assumed that the survival of tribalism in the new nations— 
or, to use the currently fashionable plirase ; “the third world”— is 
not too surprising. That Malays would light \nth Chinese, Hindus with 
Moslems, lbos with Hausas, Greeks witli Turks, and Jews with Arabs 
may be simply the result of the fact that one or both partners to the 
feud have not been sufficiently “westernized” or “modernized.” But 
Welsh and Scottish separatism have grown stronger in Great Britain 
and the fires of Irish nationalism are miming as fiercely in the streets 
of Derry as they did in Dublin at the time of the Easter Rising. Canada 
is threatened with disruption as strife bet ween its English and French 
speaking groups grows more fierce. Belgium is tom by the battle be- 
tween Walloons and Flemings, The Tyrolese “extremists” plot revolt 
against Italy, Bretons speak of independence from Frenre^ Catalonians 
and Basques are restive under what they take to be Castilian oppres- 
sion. The Russian task **sed by the conflict between Czech and 
Slovak. And American blacks turn dramatically away from their cen- 
tiny-long battle for integration and demandblack separatism. 

It is rather astonishing how skillful man is at using what are fro- 

1 neatly relatively minor differences as a basis for conflict and violence, 
'aciaf shape, eye color, accent, length of nose, hue of skin, style of 
dress, arrangement of hair, presence or absence of beard, unimportant 
religious doctrine, drinking and eating habits — all have been the occa- 
sion for enmity and hatred, not to say war and death. That which is 
different is not* only a threat but inferior and evil. While we have some 
inkling of the pereonality dynamics that turn differentiation into an 
occasion for conflict, we yet know relatively little about how human 
leings come to see diversity as an occasion for pleasure and rejoicing. 
“Different * seems necessarily to mean at leas* “inferior ' for most men 
and it is only with considerable effort that we can come to see it as 
meaning “equally good” and even more effort to describe it as 
“splendid.” 

The complexities of modem society have nv.de it imperative that, 
loth within nations and across national lines, men live in relathv 
peace and harmony with those who come from different background*. 
Vet fear and distrust of those who arc different docs not seem to have 
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abated; quite the contrary, despite vhe supposed cultural leveling 
caused by technocracy, the mass media, rock music, and Coca-Cola 
tribal passions seem to have increased rather than decreased in the 
past decade. 

Furthermore, while one need not agree with Marshall McLuhan that 
we are entering a new tribal era, one is still forced to note that the 
emphasis on feeling, emotion, and primordial relationships which is 
so much a part of contemporary avant garde culture would suggest 
that tribalism is not likely to diminish for the rest of this century. 
As one member of the NOltC staff has remarked, “Modern man seems 
determined to have liis cake and eat it, too, to combine the affluence 
of the technocratic society with the intimacy and social support of the 
peasant commune. He seems bent on trying to l eestablish, by free con- 
tract, the clan.” 

There are two popular reactions to this resurgence of tribalism or, 
to use a more neutral word, religioetlmic pluralism. The first reac- 
ts n — and the most frequent among iiberal academica — is to lament it 

A to insist on tne basic similarity of all human beings as the only 

E ossible basis for unity among men. The second reaction, heard from 
oth the radicals and the conservatives, is to insist on the right, and 
indeed the obligation, of men to be different from one another — par- 
ticularly, if they want to be different . 

The philosophy on which the present testimony is based refuses to 
accept these alternatives as an accurate description of the issue. We 
assume that diversity, and particularly diversity rooted in such 
primative human ties as common religion and common ancestry, is 
part of the human condition, We also assume that there is enough in 
common across religioetlmic lines that members of various groups can 
live in peace and harmony with one another if their insecurities and 
fears can be quieted. We further contend that it is the role of scholar- 
ship to probe more deeply into the question of what kinds of condi- 
tions facilitate religioetlmic harmony and what kinds of conditions 
exacerbate conflict. 

Finally, we suspect that a comparative study of one’s own cul- 
tural traditions together with the cultural traditions of others in an 
atmosphere relatively free from the clamor of battle may be an 
extremely important prelude to harmony within diversity. Or, to 
put the matter more bluntly, wo are inclined to suspect that a man 
who is sure of his own cultural identity will be much better equipped 
to understand the different cultural identity of others 
Wo certainly do not intend to argue that every man must have a 
religioetlmic identity nor that such identities must be created for, 
and even forced on, those who have no need and no desire for them. 
Wo are simply asserting that in the Nation and the world there are 
very considerable numbers of people for whom questions of religio- 
etlmic identity are still very important and that the way in which 
this question is answered will have a notable impact on whether human 
society continues to be possible. Even if the present attempt of large 
numbers of people to fashion part of their identity out of religious or 
racial or national pasts proves to be unsuccessful, the attempt itself 
is still an extraordinary event well worth careful study. 

Those interested in the study of the acculturation of immigrant 
groups in the United States usually distinguish between two models 
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that have been vised to examine the process. The “inciting pot' 1 model 
assumes that the acculturation processes are so powerful that differ- 
ences among various immigrant groups rather quickly disappear rs a 
new homo Americanus replaces his ethnic ancestors, a man who, as 
Peter Rossi once observed, speaks radio standard English and behaves 
rather like a white Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 

The “cultural pluralism” model, on the other hand, assumes that 
while the various immigrant groups work on the same — or similar — 
jobs, wear the same clothes, eat the same food — save on ceremonial 
events — and watch the same TV commercials, they still will choose 
their most intimate relationships from among members of the same 
group, 

When it comes to seeking a spoils*. . a doctor, a lawyer, a clergyman, 
a construction contractor, a precinc; captain^ a poker — or bridge — 
partner or a neighbor, there remains in American society — or at least 
m its large cities — an inclination to seek for someone ot whom it can 
be said, ‘Tie is cur kind of people.” Within the cultural pluralism tra- 
dition there is some diliercncc of opinion as to whether the religioethnic 
groups are simply large “interest groups” held together by common 
political goals or whether, in fact, cultural traditions from the past 
do manage to survive. Glazer and Moynihan, in their “Beyond the 
Melting Pot” — which 1ms sold 300,000 copies — incline to the former 
position, while NORC research suggests that there may be something 
to be said for the latter. 

While both the melting pot and the cultural pluralism models can 
be purely de:eriptive, they have in fact usually been normative. At one 
time, the major emphasisin America seemed to be that the immigrants 
should become as “American as everyone else,” but in the last four 
decades it has been argued that the best of the national traditions 
ought to be preserved. Indeed, sometimes it was even asserted that 
the immigrants or their children were “more American” than the 
native stock, In Moynihan’s classic description of the McCarthy era — 
Joseph not Eugene— “Harvard meu were to be investigated and 
Forolmm men were to do the investigating,” 

There can be no doubt that the cultural pluralism model has tri- 
umphed over the melting pot model in the official theories of American 
society. Little research has been done on American nationality groups 
and the patterns of interaction among them. I noticed with considerable 
interest the other day there is a sociological reader coming out about 
different ethnic groups, Publishing houses want to jump on this band- 
wagon. In this leader there is nothing about the Irish, and the seg- 
ment on Polish national group is taken from W, I. Thomas’ “Polidi 
Peasants in Europe and America,” written in early 1020. It is not done 
in such fashion because the authors of the reader do not want more 
recent material, but because there is not more recent material. I would 
assert that this failure to do research on ethnic groups is most unfor- 
tunate. 

The Black power movement, instead of being seen ns a repetition of 
the power struggles of other American groups, is taken to be a tem- 
porary phase; and the so-called white ethnic oacklash is attributed to 
social class rather than ethnic, factors. NORC has collected conclusive 
evidence that there are wide variations in attitudes toward other groups 
among American ethnics which cannot be explained by social class. In 
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other words, even the precinct captains, real estate dealers, physicians, 
building contractors and clergymen 11115 very well aware of the lcligio- 
ethnic cuversity of large A men can cities, and the scholarly and policy- 
making elites liavo ignored this diversity. 

Wo would i.ssert that this failure jj most unfortunate. Given the 
fact that the American Nation has been put together in a rather short 
time, as human history goes, from an incredibly diverse collection of 
peoples, the astonishing phenomenon is not that the society is as torn 
ny discord, ns it is frequently, but that it survives at all. As James 
Coleman has recently pointed out, scholars have paid little attention 
to the study of trust. Yet trust — frequently of a weak and battered 
variety — has made possible the broad pluralistic consensus which has 
thus far survived in the country. Perhaps the Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Centers will study the conditions which facilitate trust and a closely 
related attribute of human behavior — the ability to have sympathy 
and compassion for those who are different. The study of the survival 
of pluralism in American society may provide insights into the pos- 
sibility of a pluralistic world or, to use the fashionable term, a plu- 
ralistic global village. 

With this as a philosophical background, I wish to strongly sup- 
port the proposed legislation contained in II. R. 14910. It seems to me 
that such legislation will accomplish two important goals : 

1. It will help members of given ethnic communities to better under- 
stand their own heritages. Ethnic pride then will not be founded on a 
sense of being different fiom or against others, but rather on a sense 
of having something positive to contribute to the larger society. Fur- 
thermore, a sophisticated understanding of one’s own tradition will 
enable one to recognize both the lights and the shadows in that tradi- 
tion and to be more tolerant of other traditions. 

Thus, if more American Irish were aware of quasi-revolutionary 
groups like the Molly Maguires — one presumes that they will be in 
the near future, thanks to the cinema — and street gangs like the Regan 
Colts, they might be better able to understand why other ethnic com- 
munities spawn similar groups. Similarly, if the Irish Americans had 
more detailed knowledge about their ancestors' freedom fight they 
might be more sympathetic to the struggle for human dignity in which 
other groups are engaged. Miss Devlin is not exactly a person with- 
out a tradition behind her. 

2. It will make it possible for many Americans, operating from se- 
cure confidence in their own traditions, to acquire sympathetic and 
sensitive understanding of other traditions. When white students en- 
gage in Black studies, Black students in Polish studies, Polish students 
m Irish studies, and Irish students in Italian studies, the vision of a 
healthy cultural pluralism in our society will become a reality. 

I would also make one recommendation with regal’d to the bill. It is 
my conviction that as the legislation presently stands the ethnic cen- 
ters will be hard put to fulfill their mission, because of the lack of basic 
research data on most American ethnic groups. In my own studies 
I have l>een appalled about how little wc know about the past history 
of many groups in this country. Furthermore, funds for basic research 
cither sponsored by the Government or by private foundations are 
practically nonexistent. 
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There are many graduate students who are extremely interested in 
ethnic studies, but they receive little in the way of support from 
senior faculty members whose research interests normally he in other 
areas, nor from those agencies which normally fund basic research. 

I snould therefore like to see the proposed legislation amended to 
include funds for basic, research on ethnic groups as well as for the 
dissemination of educational material about such groups. 

Mr. PuciKfiKi. Father Greeley, that is an excellent point that you 
make at the conclusion of your testimony. I, of course, am presuming 
that this bill would provide for research, because it is only after you 
have done the research that you can try and prepare educational ma- 
terial. Hut if the language is not sufficiently clear, then I am sure that 
we will be able to clarify that for you. I think you are absolutely 
right. 

For instancej it is astonishing that the books that you referred to 
are using material assembled in 1920, and it is true. X noticed some of the 
research that you have done, when I walked through the Polish Mu- 
seum in Chicago. It is really very depressing to see how little research 
has been done in recent years, "the same thing is true of the various 
other ethnic groups, and even on a subject as current as immigration 
in the city there is still very little being done in basic research. 

Here and there you find a book being published that might leave 
some impressions, but overall there hasn’t been the kind of scholarly 
approach that you suggest. Therefore, I can assure you that the lan- 
guage in the bill will oe strengthened. I think it is an excellent point 
that you make. 

I am wondering if you would comment on what I suspect is one 
of the basic problems in America, which is denial of ethnic differences, 
n position that seems to have become popular since the end of World 
War II. There was a drive, particularly in the intellectual community 
of this country, to abolish differences. Unless you were 100 percent 
American you were really un-American. I never really knew wnat is a 
hundred percent American. I still don’t, as a matter of fact. 

Father Greeley. There are a number of things that may have han- 

E ened. This is another matter that could be the object of basic research. 

me theory advanced to me by sociologists, was that at least within our 
field the men who shaped discipline in the post World War II era 
were themselves the products of ethnic families and neighborhoods, 
and were quite ashamed of this; that they had moved out of these 
ethnic communities into the world of the big university and felt that 
to be fully accepted in this world thej T had to leave the ethnic thing 
behind. So they engaged in a systematic denial of it, at least in part 
because of their own personality problems. And at that point in the 
late 1940’s, one or two academic departments in the country could 
shape the development of sociology. 

After the collapse of the University of Chicago's School of Soci- 
ology, one looks in vain between 1015* and 1050 in literature for any 
reference to ethnic groups. You look up under the heading “ethnicity,* 15 
and you will see things about Alaskan Indians and African tribes, and 
something about Indians in the American Southwest, but nothing 
about Jews, Poles, Italians, Irish, Scandinavians in the big cities of 
the Northeast. In a sense, “it may have been ^mething that these people 
were too close to to be able to look at objectively. 
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Very interestingly, the kind of students who ara most interested in 
studying it now are people who are third and fourth generation, 
rather than second generation. 

Mr, Pucinski. It is interesting you would say that. I gave a number 
of speeches on that sometime back, in which I stressed the point of 
conflict of cultures between youngsters born in this country of foreign 
parents. In tnat first, generation there was a gap. I know when I was a 
boy and I got on the streetcar and my mother started talking Polish 
to me, I turned various hues of red because I didn’t think it was 
right. As I grew up I discovered there was really nothing wrong with 
it, but there was I think a tendency to run from these things. The 
best proof of that is that people change their names and try to deny 
their ethnic background. I think that you are absolutely right in your 
statement that after these conflicts have disappeared between the 
immigrant and first generation Americans, second and third and fourth 
generations start asking the question, “Who am 1!” And they have 
to ask that question. 

I noticed the most fierce nationalism was expressed last Saturday 
on State Street in Chicago by eighth generation Irish in St, Patrick’s 
Day parade. And there was nothing wrong with that. Young Ameri- 
cans participated who are eight or nine generations removed from 
Ireland, and yet you find the greatest ethnic pride being expressed by 
those young people. They tell me we have a better parade in New 
York and Chicago than they do in Dub] in. 

Father Greeley. That reminds me of a story. I was visiting a young 
friend of mine who is attending a Catholic university in Denver. On 
the board there was a notice saying “Irish Club will meet next Sunday.” 
I said, “Peggy, do you belong to that club I” 

She said, “I am the president,” 

I said, “What does the club do?” 

She said, “We have meetings t,nd parties, and on St. Patrick’s night 
we have the biggestdanceof tlieyear,” 

I said, “When was the Easter Rising?” 

She didn’t know. I said, “Do you know what the Sinn Fein was!” 

She said, “I never heard of that,” 

I said, “What about the Irish Republic Army ?” 

, She said, “You know I am a Democrat” the point being that she 
is very Irish still and that the kind of person she marries, number 
of children^ political and social values, religion, are all going to be 
strongly affected by her Iiishness. And yet she has no awareness of 
the traditions and doesn’t care about the 'issues of the past. So it does 
survive in strange transmitted ways. 

Mr. Pucinski. The point I was wondering if you would comment on, 
because of your excellent experience in this field, is, can we find any 
correlation between some of the turmoil that exists within our owii 
Aation today and the absence of educational programs and materials 
to let people know more about themselves ana know more about their 
fellow Americans? 

lather GreeleY. I think what I would like to see particularly for 
young Americans growing up in cities which are really polyglot, I 
would like to see everybody coming out of the streets, understanding 
their own tradition and at least one another very well, so they can get 
some sense of both diversity and similarity. 
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T hud n young friend who tiuight for u while in the police academy 
in Chicago. His technique was to bring into class each day a problem 
and say, "Now how would you handle that in your family, if that kind 
of problem was raised, and why would jou handle it that way?” So 
he would hear from Polish, Irish, Black, and Czech. And in tins kinr of 
discussion each group began to understand how others would react, but 
hud soim sympathy why they would react to a problem of a young per- 
son wanting to nmrry out of the group, # 

I think that kind of educational technique or something along those 
lines is going to be increasingly necessary in a society where people 
with different backgrounds have to develop fairly high levels of coop- 
eration if the society is going to keep on functioning. 

Mr. Pitcinski. 1 don't understand one thing. 1 have been on this 
education committee for 12 years and chairman of this committee for 
several of those years, and I liave studied the whole spectrum of Amer- 
ican education during these years and 1 can't understand why some- 
thing this obvious would have totally escaped the educational 
community. 

Do von nave any suggestions? 

Father Greeley. In the final analysis, I have to agree with you. I 
don’t understand why either. When Pete Rossi and 1 started to talk 
about studying this stuff 0 or 7 years ago, the sociological community 
looked at up like we were crazy /The typical survey research question- 
naire, even mday, does not ask the question about nationality back- 
ground. It is for some reason that I really can’t fully comprehend, the 
question of religious, ethnic, and national geographic diversity seems to 
be one that people repress. 

Mr. PrciNSKr. Particularly in the social science departments, and I 
am trying to find out why. The question undoubtedly v/ill come up as 
we consider this legislation, “Is this necessary, or are there enough 
facilities now? Are there programs now to do the things that we pro- 
pose in this bill?” 

Would yon care to give us a judgment as to whether or not there is 
anything in the existing programs that can give the emphasis and 
stimuli to this direction? 

Father Grf.ei.ey. The only thing that 1 am aware of that exists is 
a black studies program. They represent a first step in this direction. 
Beyond that, I am unaware of anything. 

There ir. the little professional societies around the country. Father 
Paul mentioned Italian American Historical Society. There is a Society 
for Irish Studies, at least half who am not Irish. These are little groups 
of scholars interested in the field, but who again lack research facilities 
or f unds to do major and basic research. 

So I would say that by and large you and your colleagues could be 
content with the conviction that this is pioneering legislation. 

Mr. Pivinski. The other aspect of this legislation — and I wonder 
if you would care to comment on tlmt — calls for teacher institutes to 
trv and develop some teachers who can participate in this kind of 
educational program. 

What is the status, os far as you know, of teachers and their capa- 
bility of dealing with these subjects now? 

Father Greeley. I just have impressions, Congressman. And I think 
they are afraid of it because they know how sensitive it is, and they 
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know how inadequately prepared they are to cope with it. So 1 would 
think most teachers would he very frightened. If you have a class- 
room made up of white students, but of vastly different ethnic back- 
grounds, and you happen to be from one of them yourself, you would 
bo very much afraid of what lmpjxmed. 

I remember giving a talk once at a meeting, and my subject was 
the Irish and I said very critical things about the Irish, enough per- 
haps to get me banned from the St, Patrick's Day parade. When it was 
over, a nun, a black nun, got up and denounced me really passionately 
for my Irish pride. She hadn't heard what I said. It wasn't malice 
on her part, but that an Irish would speak about Irish, ho lmd to bo 
speaking from a position of pride. 

So, if teachers are afraid of handing this sort of material, I think 
perhaps there is some reason to he afraid. It is very touchy, and a 
teacher can only get over her fears to handle it when she knows she 
is sophisticated in the material and knows site has techniques available 
to her for batting down tlm tension in the classroom. It won't be easy. 

Sir. Puoixskt. Would you care to comment on the observation made 
by Father Paul that once you have established identity in particular 
ethnic groups, the next step, of course, is to try to use this material 
on an intergroup basis. 

Father Gukelky. I would agree completely with that, Congressman, 
I don't know how it is going to happen yet, but I think it would be an 
excellent idea. 

Mr. Pucixskt, Father Greeley, I am most grateful to you for being 
with us this morning. That is an excellent statement that you have 
made to the committee. The more I hear this testimony, I have two 
regrets. One regret is, that we have so many bills moving through 
our committee that our committee is in six different places at one 
time and they have to rely on reading the record. Put they really 
miss, I think) a great deal* by not being able to be hero to heuyyour 
testimony, as well as Father Paul’s and some of the other testimony. 

Although I can assure you, before wc will start marking this bill 
up we will study this record very closely. I think the testimony re- 
garding this biH is very impressive. I was not aware of the dimension 
of opportunities in this bill when we first introduced this legislation. 
The resourceful and eloquent testimony has ready opened our eyes. 
And your testimony today, Father Greeley, elevated the caliber of 
this testimony to another plateau in underscoring the need for some- 
thing like this, 

I hove read a draft of the excellent paper which you will be present- 
ing to the American Jewish Committee in May and I would like to have 
it inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information follows :) 

The Positive Contribution of Ethnic Groups in American Society 
(By Andrew M. Greeley) 

It Is the purpose of this paper to suggest that the survival of ethnic groups 
In American society, however surprising, may turn out to have very strong posi- 
tive functions for the future development of that society. To defend the sug- 
gestion, however, I shall have to call lido question much of the official wisdom 
of pop sociology and Indeed many of the more basic assumptions of “scientific” 
sociology. To make my case, I shall have to begin at the very beginning of the 
analysis of human social relationships— with Thomas Hobbes’ as yet unresolved 
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question as to what makes moral order and social order possible. What, Indeed, 
is the cement which binds society together? 

It is the great theme of classical sociology that In the last centuries Western 
society has moved from gemelnschaft to gessellschaft, from community to asso- 
ciation, from primary group to secondary group, from mechanical solidarity to 
organic solidarity, from traditional authority to bureaucratic authority, from 
primordial drives to contractual drives. Weber, Durkheim, Tonnies, Toreltsch, 
and Talcott Parsons have merely arranged different orchebiratltnb on this archi- 
tectonic theme. 

Under the Impact of rationalization, bureaucratization, industrialization, and 
urbanization, it is argued, the old ties of biood, faith, land, and consciousness 
of kind ha>e yielded to the rational structural demands of the technological 
society. In the conceptual framework of Professor Parsons' famous pattern vari- 
ables, the Immense social changes of the last two centuries have moved the race 
or at least the North Atlantic component of It from the paiticularlstlc to the 
universal, from ascription to achievement, from the diffuse to the specific. And 
other observers cee a shift from tie mythological to the reilgionless, from the 
sacred to the profane to the secular, from the folk to the urban. Iu other words. 
In the organized society at the present time, it is the rational demands of the 
organization itself — or the organizations themselves— which provide the struc- 
ture that holds society together. Xonrational and primordial elements, if they 
survive at all, survive in the "private sphere" or in the "interstices." The old 
primordial forces may still be somewhat relevant in choosing a wife or a poker 
or bridge partner, but they have no meaning In the large corporate structures— 
business, labor, government, education, or even, for that matter, church. In the 
private sphere and In the Interstices, the nonratlonal and primordial ties are 
seen as everywhere in retreat. Ethnic grouj« are vanishing, religion Is losing its 
hold, men and women are becoming so mobile that they need no geographic roots. 
Professor Rennis argues that there Is emerging a "temporary society" made 
up of those members of the social elite for whom geographic, Institutional and 
!nteri>ersonal stability are no longer necessary. These men, according to Pro- 
fessor Bennis, move from place to place, occupation to occupation, and relation- 
ship to relationship without feeling any sense of personal or physical dis- 
location. 

Wherever they go, they are immediately able to relate intensely to their fellows, 
and when the time comes to terminate a set of relationships, they then enter into 
n new set equally intense but equally transitory. There Is some suggestion in 
the Temporary Rovtcty that these new elites might even be capable of temporary 
marriage relationships. Whatever is to be said about the merits, moral, biologi- 
cal, or aesthetic of the temporary society, it is certainly the ultimate In the 
pilgrimage from gemeinschnft to gessellschaft. The lives of the denizens of the 
ten library society, are completely shaped by the functional necessities of tech- 
nological Industrialism.* * 

In this official model of classical sociology, then, the primordial Is to be seen 
as on the way out. There may be some disagreement as to the speed of the evolu- 
tionary process, but nonetheless, secular man, technological man, rellglonless 
man, temporary man Is seen as the man of the future. He is the one who occupies 
the critical positions in the government, in the media, in the university faculties, 
in the large corporate businesses. He needs little in the *vny of roots, nothing in 
the way of transcendental faith, and, as far as the technostructure Is con- 
cerned. precious little in the way of emotion. Professor John Rehnar ironically 
describes the cognitive ideology of such a man. "Reality is that which is tangible, 
external, mensurnble.^epumble of being precisely conveyed to others; everything 
that is left over — and some might think that It is half of life — becomes curlorsly 
unreal or eplphenomeual. If it persists in Its intrusions on the ‘real’ world, 
then It nu<st be treated ns trouble md those whose acts or motives are imbedded 
In the unreal world are treated as deviant cases In need of repair or reproof. 1 

Even if one does not wish to go quite that far in describing the pilgrimage 
from community to association, one still must admit that the Implicit basic 
premises of most conterrewarv social analyses assume tb*>t the "public apb^e” 
Is the r^al world, thr.t what goes on in the corporate structures Is that wlilrh 
hodls Koclety together and that the primordial or the tribal are limited to certain 



•To mnfce ray o*n binges In the matter perfectly dear. If I had to choone between the 
temporary eoriety e~ * n commune. I would n t bare much <11 Acuity chooMng the latter. 

* John Schaar. "Itrflectlon* on Authority," Xr» American Rcvteic, rol .8, 1970, p, 671. 
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reactionary segments within the society and will even there be eradicated by a 
generation or two of college education. 

The old right and the new left may disagree, but I think that an Implicit 
value premise through much of this analysis: the rationalised society Is not only 
the w f ay things are but the way things should be. The primordial or pre*ratlonal 
ties are seen as “unenlightened” and “reactionary. 11 One need not discuss the 
current resurgence of Interest In white ethnic groups very long without realizing 
that among many liberal academics there is a strong moral revulsion against 
ethnic groups. The term “white ethnic racist” is used much the same woy as 
“damn Yankee” is used la the South. It becomes one word and indeed aa epithet. 
An official of e national social work organization inviting me to give a speech at 
a meeting on the subject noted that “as far as I'm concerned, these people (white 
othnlcs) are simply a barrier to social progress, though I suppose they have their 
own problems, too.” And at the same conference a panel discussion about white 
ethnics labels them aa “social conservatives.” Serious discussions are held under 
the sponsorship of government agencies or private foundations in which the 
white ethnic “problem” is discussed as something about which “something must 
be done,” and one hardly cannot speak to an academic group on the subject of 
ethnicity without some timid soul rising In the question period and wondering 
whether It might not even be immoral to discuss the question of ethnic groups 
since ethnicity stresses the things which separate nan and we ought to be con- 
cerned about those things which unite them. 

The biaE In these reactions Is apparent: the survival of the primordial Is a 
social problem. The evolution fgom the nonrational to the rational, the sacred 
to the profane, the primordial to the contractual, the folk to the urban Is seen 
not merely os a useful analytic model, but as profoundly righteous moral Impera- 
tlvc. As some people have not yet completed their pilgrimages through this 
simple evolutionary model, obviously they are a social problem and “something 
must be done about them,” such as, for example, seeing that their real Income 
goes up at the rate of 5 per cent a year or providing day care centers for their 
neighborhoods. If one does enough such things for them, maybe then they or at 
least their children will some day become more enlightened and be Just like us. 

A is certainly not my intention to deny the great utility of the official model 
of classical sociology. Obviously, a great transformation has come over the North 
Atlantic world since 1750. I need only to visit Ballendrehld, County Mayo Island, 
to know that It was rather different from Chicago, Cook County, Illinois. The 
insight of the greats of the sociological tradition Is extraordinarily valuable but 
the trouble with It as an analytic model is that there Is a strong temptation 
either to ignore or treat as residual phenomena whatever can’t be made to fit 
the model. I would be prepared to contend that Jt is the very elegance of the 
official model of classical sociology which has blinded us to an Incredibly vast 
range of social phenomena which must be understood if we are to cope with the 
problems of contemporary America. 

I would suggest, then, that there is another model which must be used either 
in conjunction with the official one or as tbe component of a more elaborate model 
which will integrate the two. According to this model, the basic ties of friendship, 
primary relationship, land, faith, common origin and consciousness of kind per- 
sist much as they did In the Ice Age. They are the very stuff out of which society 
is made and In their absence the corporate structures would collapse. These pri- 
mordial, pre-ratlonal bonds which hold men and women together have of course 
been transmuted by the changing context. The ethnic group, for example, did not 
even exist before the last of the nineteenth century. It came Into existence pre- 
cisely In order that the primordial ties of the peasant commune would somehow 
or other be salvaged through the immigration experience. But because the pri- 
mordial ties have been transmuted does not mean that they have been eliminated. 
It simply means that they operate In a different context and perhaps In a differ- 
ent way. They are, according to this second model, every hit as decisive for human 
relationships as the* were in the past. In fact, a strong ca.se that could be made 
that one primordial relationship — that of marriage — has In one respect become 
far stronger than It ever was in the past, because the ties of Interpersonal affec- 
tion are now required rather more than less by marriage partners; and while they 
may appear structurally tenuous, such ties of affection can be far more de- 
manding on the total personality than were the structural tics of the iwst. 

To the extent that this model has validity, we have not witnessed a simple, uni- 
dlmenslonal, and unidirectional evolution from gemelnschaft to gCdsellschaft. 
What has happened, rather, has been a tremendous coni plexlfl cat Ion of society 
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with vast pyramids of corporate structures being erected on a substratum of pri- 
mordial relationships Since the primordial tle.s tend to be the infrastructure, or 
lit least to look like the Infrastructure to those who are Interested primarily In 
corporate bureaucracies, it Is j possible to ignore them or at least to attribute to 
them minimal importance. One does not, after all, think about the foundation of 
the Empire State Building when cue sees it soaring into the air above Man- 
hattan Island — not at least unless one happens to he an engineer. 

To the extent that this second model has any validity, one would be forced tc 
conclude that the persistence of primordial bonds is not merely n social j nJi 
lem, hut also a social asset. Communities linked on consciousness of kind or com- 
men faith or common geography would be *een In this model not merely as resi- 
dues of the past, but ratber as basic subcomponent of the social structure. Mem- 
bership in .such communities would be seen ns provid'ng personal identity and 
social toention fur members n.i well as making available a i>ool of preferred role 
opj>osltes whose availability would case stress situations at critical junctures in 
modern living. In other words, collectivities grouped around such primordial 
bonds would he seen not merely ns offering desirable cultural richness and 
variety, hut also as basic pillars of support for the urban social structure. 

A city government would view Itself ns fottnnnte In having large and diverse 
el hide groups within its boundaries because such collectivities would prevent 
the cities from becoming a habitat for a ‘‘lonely crowd** or a “mass society.” 
Psychologists and psychiatrists would be delighted with the possibilities of ethnic 
group mend^ership providing soda! support and self-definition as an antidote to 
the “anomie** of the mass society. Or, another- way of putting the same matter 
would he to say that to the extent the second model Is a valid one, the lonely 
crowd and the mass society do not really exist. 

But to what extent does the second model have any validity? My Inclination 
would be to say that, if anything, much more research data can be fitted Into the 
second model than into the first one. This pni>er would not be the appropriate 
place to review in great detail all the available evidence about the survival of 
the primordial, but one can at least list the principal research efforts. The now 
classic Hawthorne experiments of Kit on Mayo and his coltcagues demonstrated 
lmw decisive In the supposedly rationalized and formalized factory was the 
Influence of Informal friendship groups. Ruby ,To Reeves proved in the early 
lfMO‘8 that there had been no change in patterns of religious intermarriage for a 
half century and thirty years later the research done at the National Opinion 
Research Center on young college gradates Indicates that denominational ( which 
includes Raptlsts, Lutherans, Methodists, etc., n* separate denominations) Inter- 
marriage is stilt not increasing in the United States. The American Soldier, 
studies of Samuel Rtouffer and his colleagues, showed how decisive personal 
loyalty was In holding together the combat squad. The work of Morris Janowlts 
and Edward Shils proved that the wermacht began *o fall apart only when the 
rank and file soldier began to lose faith in the pat. rnallstlc non-com who held 
his unit together. 

The voting studies of Paul Lazersfeld and hh> colleagues provide that voting 
decisions were not made by Isolated Individuals but rather by members of Inti- 
mate primary groups; and the similar studies of Kllhu Katz and others on 
marketing decisions and the use of innovative drugs showed how such decisions 
were strongly influenced by Informal personal relntlonshla Will Herberg’s 
classic, Protestant. Catholic, Jar*, suggested a model explaining that religion is 
so Imj>ortnnt In the United States precisely !>eoaiise it provides self-definition 
and social location. .Tames Q. Wilson's study of police discovered that sergeant* 
of different ethnic groups have different administrative styles and the Work of 
Edward Levine and other on the Irish ns politicians have made clear — to those 
who are yet unaware of it — that the Irish have n highly distinctive political 
rtvlo (a political style, he It noted, that assumes the persistence an.1 importance 
of primordial groups). 

Mnnixnver research done at NORC indicates that ethnicity Is a moderately 
strong predictor of career choice. (Germans go Into science and engineering, Jews 
Irto medicine and law, Irish Into law, political science and history and foreign 
service.) Studio* of hospital l>ehavior show that different ethnic groups respond 
differently to pain in liosnitnl situations. (The Trlsh deny it and the Italians 
exaggeinte it.) The Ranfield and Wilson school of political science emphasizes 
urban politics as an art of power brokerage among various ethnic and rellgio- 
ethnic groups. 
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More recent research nt .<OH(‘ hus shown that lliere Is moderately strong 
correlation Mweru ethnicity and n number of Mm v I oral ami Alllfnrifiiil inras* 
urea— ct cn ichen wld cta**(* have held comibiMf. Other research studies suggest 
that In large ellh 1 * professional practice— Medical, dental, real estate, construe- 
lloii — tend to Ik* orgaulKcd along religious or Mimic lilies, mid jet oilier work 
would Indicate that some group* choose to create n form of sol f-scg regal Ion, even 
hi the suburb*. I mil a Wirth wts right: there would Indeed Ik* a return to the 
ghetto Imr the ghetto would not 1*o In Dougin* Park, It would Ik* In Skokie niid 
Highland Park. 

One eon Id go on, tmt If hn.M T y m\*iio necessary. Weep not for gcnielnschflft ; 
It I a *tlll very much with us. On the contrary, the burden of evidence ought to 
he on those who claim to so* It vanishing When It la argued that at least among 
the social elites secular, Icchnnloglrnl, rrllgloi»le<?v man seems ta dominate, wo 
luvd only |mlnl out that precisely the offspring of these elites seem presently 
mod Interested In recreating the IrKml In the world of the psychedelic, neo* 
sacral commune*. Ttie model of classical sociology obviously Is not to Ik* nhan* 
doned, hut It must Ik* freed from a si repVni hided, evolutionary Interpretation. 
I % n f( he cn lore. It Is even more necw.try to dhvst the tnodel from the morallMle 
overtones which It has a^pilred i*ert«ln!y In the world of |«ip sociology and. If 
I am not very Hindi mistaken, either In the world of professional Mxdology. To 
assume Mint religions or ethnic nr geographic ties are unenlightened, reactionary, 
or benighted, or obscurantist Is to make a moral Judgment for which then* art* 
n« grounds In serious social analysis. 

The Issue of the two models Is not by Any means Just a theoretical one for, 
If ofjo uses only the first model, then the a* * white ethnic grou|*s are seen 
basically as a social problem, tint If one ti« “* the second model, one might 
conclude that ethnic loyally could lie a *tr« . dive force which might make 
available vitality and vigor for the prvserv;i iiuit and enrichment of urhan life 
for all nteinlier* of the city. Thus I would liypoMnslr.c that If one takes .is a 
de| pendent tarlaMc the proysnslty to desert tin city, cue wm-ht find In a sirongl.i 
ethnic ueighlmrlioxl a tnich lower score on that variable than one would In A 
ci*smn[>olltan nrlghlKirhon.t, t would e*cn go further and suggest that In an 
ethnic m Igh1*orhood under 4 threat" there would l»c l°ss Inclination to de.« rt the 
city than there would Ik* In a eosine|n1lian neighborhood which was less 
threatened. And 1 hare liceii fold that In one sltiojr of the election In Clary. 
Indiana. It v.as discovered that Polo* who are more strongly Integrated Into thn 
Polish community were more likely to vote for Mayor Matcher than Poles who 
were less Integrated Into the ethnic community < though, obviously. In any absc* 
lute nnmltcta still not very likely to vote for Mml. There has t*een so little posh 
tlve research done on the subject of white ethnic group* that one I* hesitant 
to state conclusively that at this |oti t In time ethnic IdenMftcntlon mid loyalty 
might l*o a twrdtlve asset for promoting social rhange In the city, rnfortunalelr. 
the rigid theoirtleal limitations of the official model have made It difficult to |»cr* 
snadc funding agendo* that such research might !>e Appropriate. V’e are now 
faced with the rather bizarre situation In which many funding agencies are 
aimed l»athctleAlly eager to do something alout ‘ the white cthnle problem." 
without ever having established that It M In fact a problem. And when It might 
Ik\ rather. A did Inc t advantage. 

If the second model has any utility a! alb one could Also call Into question 
much of the romantic criticism and equally romantic utopianism of contemporary 
American society. It may turn not that th<re Is. after all. rather little anomie. 
It may be that the tnAta nvtdr doe* not ealst beyond fo* Angeles and the 
university campuses around the country. It may be that the young who are 
seeking to create new clan*, new tribe*, or new commune* could achieve the same 
gn*l« i,y moving back Into their grandparent*’ neighborhood— An evprrlmei t 
which would Aleo have the happy advantage of revealing to them that intimate 
oAutnunitlc* ran be narrow, rigid, and doctrinaire, and. In many Instances, 
quite Intolerant of primer, creativity, and diversity. If such romantic ntopfan* 
wo,dd at least spend some time In their grandparents’ neighborhood, they svould 
be a Nt more reall«tlc abemt the problems Mai they will encounter In the Mg 
Star or along the hank' of the Colorado River. 

It should be dear hy now that I entertain a good deal of skeptkMm about the 
wvealkd **rapld social change^ which we have AlWodly witnessed for the last 
two centuries (or. alternately, the \nrA two decade*) it Is als* peoboHy clear 
that t had equal skftdlw<*m about the subject of whether tht* social change hi' 
been evolutionary and. Indeed, unidirectional In Its movement. Serial change 
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there hn* Ikk* n ; presumably* at ( hla point we are willing to see that some of It 
hns boon good and some of It hu boon bad Some of It has enriched human living 
and some of It has polluted the human environment, I have no dealt e to go back 
to Bftltendrehld, County Mayo, Ireland. I think, on the whole, we are far better 
off lhan our ancestors, but to say that we are far better off la not to say that 
we arc all Cut much different from them ; and because we know more thin they 
Old, It does not necessarily follow that we are either morally or Intellectually 
superior to them. 

If one abandons — at whatever pain — a rlmplemlnded, easy directional, melio- 
rlsllc, evolutionary model of social change, then one Is put in a position where 
one would not at all be surprised at the survival of primordial groups In an 
Industrial society. One might even be grateful that they survived. In any event, 
one would be far better able to understand how 4 the Irish have been able to 
govern the large cities of the country for so long. 1 

I will confess that I have Increasing amblvalencles eveu about lecturing on 
this subject- I am not ivrsuaded that the rigidities of the liberal Intellectual 
dogma makes It possible for It to be seriously considered. White ethnic groups 
are seen as quaint or as a social problem or perhaps even as Immoral residues of 
a benighted past, but there seems to be something in the liberal Intellectual 
dogma which forces people to “turn ofp when someone suggests seriously that 
the collectivities organised around primordial bonds may not be vanishing and 
may even be a positive asset for society. 1 hAd this experience trying to break 
through the stone wall once before in my life — in a deeply ethnocentric situation. 
The Hace was a well-to-do Irish community and the subject was civil rights. 
The similarity of the ci|*riences persuaded me that ethnocentrlsm Is not 
limited to the ethnics. 

Nonetheless, ,e American Jewish Committee would not be pleased with me 
If I did not co rlude with some kind of practical suggestions, So let us essay 
a list of suggestions : 

1. It Is necessary for those of us who are part of the liberal Intellectual ethnD 
group to give up our pejorative assumptions about other ethnic groups. We must 
at least for the sake of evolving hypotheses consider the possibility that they 
may be neither vesriglal nor residual and that, de«i*ile the constant assertions 
of Professor Pettigrew and others, it Is not necessarily true that the so-called 
“white ethnic” phenomenon Is only a ♦octal class phenomenon. Incidentally, I 
wonder why Professor Pettigrew and others are so eager to write off ethhlc 
differences as differences of social class. 

2. 1 would further suggest that having put aride biases about r Ihr.'.tly, we 
might try to understand the ethnic groups from the insldo M Is very simple and 
easy to write them off as |*art of the slient majority or fascist mass; to for* 
iret that until very recently they have provided the overwhelming electoral sup- 
l^ort for the liberal social reforms of the last four decade*. Despite all myths to 
the contrary* they did not vole for Georg* Wallace In the last election, and If 
they are. In fact, finally drifting away from tbelr liberal leadership, the reason 
may well be that the liberal leadership has driven them away. At a minimum, we 
cannot assume this Is not the case until we have engaged In a far more ajm* 
pathetic effort to Fee social reality from their viewpoint than we have thus far 
engaged In. 

Oik* might ask In passing why there has been so little reststrch on ethnic 
groups In American society even though the forming of a nation from so many 
diverse ethnic groups must surely be seen as one of the great *odal phenomera 
of the last three hundred years, t suspect that the moral Imperatives of the 
classical, sociological model made It necessary for ns to assume that If we Ignored 
the ethnic grout* they would go away. It may also be, as one colleague has suf 
gested to me, a fotKiVou of the fact that many of those who tn the forties and 
fifties determined the sha|ie of contemporary American social science were doing 
their damnedest to forget their own ethnic background. 

X It might be appropriate for ns to begin experimentation and research on 
whet Professor Coleman ha* recently called the «x4e5ogy of trust. The principal 
problem with ethnic diversity ts that there seems to be a strong strain In the 
human personality to think that Meat which Is different is also Inferior. ptotaMy 
evil, and certainly not to be trusted. There can be no denying the historical 
fact that diversity has almost always meant conflict, and frequently violent 
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conflict We human beings hare managed to 1 17* fo destroy one another orer 
-differences of skin color, nose shape, pronunciation, lengths of hair, eating 
habits, and a wide variety of other differences which rationally speaking scera 
rather minor. The queatlon, “Why can't they be like u»y* Is frequently not 
merely a moral Judgment but a battle cry. And, yet, turn does exist, at least 
In minimal amounts. On© stops to think of the ethnic, religious, and geographU 
diversities Included within tne American society. The astonishing thing Is not 
that this society has been periodically racked In violence, not that It was one© 
torn asunder, not that frlctlou and conflict are endemic, but that this society 
has survived at all. There has been considerable talk about group relations, of 
course, and not a little research. Most of the talk and research has been ham* 
pered not only by the official sociological model, but also by the fart that It was 
designed in most instances to validate either the Inclinations of the funding 
Agency or the general assumptions of the Intellectual ethnic group. It seems to 
me that it would be roost appropriate for future research projects and In group 
relations to be ecumenical fn their funding sponsorship *nd execution. If It 
were to be done today, the ADL research on religion and anti-Semitism, for 
example, might bo viewed as suspect, not only In Its sociological rigor (which 
was strongly questioned by most professional rerlewers), but also In Its funo* 
Ingand sponsorship strategies, 

4. If rellgloethnlc communities are going to persist, then an appropriate 
strategy might be to facilitate the understanding of both the lights and the 
shadows of each tradition. The American Irish, If they understood more dearly 
tradition of the battle for Irish freedom, as wtII as the aberration of this tra* 
dttlon In which organisation* as the Molly McGuire* and the Ragan Co\is 
might be more sympathetic and understanding toward the black druggie for free* 
dont and dignity and also such black organl rat Ions as the R lack stone Rangers 
and th<* Rlack Panthers, both of whom by the standards of the Molly McGuires 
and the Hagan (V.la are very moderate groups. The «x>ret of religion hnlc 
tolerance may be to understand two traditions wdl. your own and one other. 
Security Ir. one’s own tradition enables one to face the res/ if the world with- 
out being unduly threatened by It, and an understanding of another tradition 
enables one to retail cite at lead somewhat the apparent absolutes of one’s own 
tradition. 

5. PlnaMy. I would Uke to emphasise the Importance of the “neighborhood” 
among ethnic groups. As one colleague observed to me. we have to ivallte that 
tire t\>1tsh immigrants were essentially landless. They were peasants who 
either possessed no land of their own or not enough land «'♦ assure them of 
dignity and freedom. 

In the fnlted States they found an opportunity to become landholders and 
hom^o iners and. b7 that very fact, to become “somebody." And so their hard* 
earned monies were channeled Into the |>urchas© of property and later to buy* 
log rugs and furniture and decorations for their homes, all of which became an 
Important projection of their personalities, because they synibolitod the free* 
dom. the security, and the dignity which these immigrants weie able to And 
fn the New World. T k> block in which they live, the school to which their 
c Hdrvn go. the church they attend on Sundays, !ho parks In wh^h they sit, 
bovotne Intimately linked with their groper/ g. ami the personality of which 
the property Is seen as both a defense and an enchantment. A threat to the 
nrtgitxrbood. then. Is a threat to property, and a threat to prepay b * threat 
to cue's core of selfhood This may be very primordial behavior and we may even 
wish U riew It with amusement or contempts However, our amusement or 
contempt does no, ***ke it any less real, and oar moralistic dismissal of their 
concern about their propetty and Ibelr neighborhood as white ethnic racism 
Is not likely to facilitate the solution of urban problems. 

Nor is the neighborhood merely something physical and geographic. It Is 
not only !s.f. but social turf. It Is a geographical area infused hr a friendship 
network which makes it even more sacred, more Important to the personality 
and more vigorously to be defended from any threat To tell someone who Is 
defending hlr neighborhood, his property. hi« friendship network and his very 
selfhood that he is a racist when he is engaged in such primordial defense may 
heighten our sense of roorai superiority. but It solves no problems. Tides* 
the*© of os who are part of the Intellectual elites are willing to try to under' 
stand from tne inabk the social turf dlwenskm of the neighborhood, we will 
not even begin to rope with the complexities of urban social problems. 

One hardly needs to be told that there Is a new tribalism abroad in the land 
Woodstock, with Its rock and drug culture, the communitarian movements of 
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tlip Hi# 8ur, witchcraft, dlvlnntlop. astrology. dbiholi*m t and oilier Maurro abcr- 
rnllmiK, rcpn*w*lit n profound dlswitlidnc tlon on the port of our elite young 
|**op1e will) the rationalized, technocratic society. It Is, of course, t lie ncnllh of 
Hint srx’lety which nmfcea dissatisfaction with tt possible, and much of the 
ixsychetlollc world Is childish ntid neurotic— nnd not nearly ns happy or ns swing* 
iiig *s Professor Harvey Cox would have ns 1 tell eve. And vet, granting the carhn* 
fur s nnd Ihe exaggerations of the new tribalism, the lnt>nllM* make an tmpor* 
Inn; Not by reason alone does man live. The white ethnos were aware of 

tills nil along, though perhaps not explicitly. We rootless Intellect uaK living as 
we do. at least on ihe margin of Professor Ik nuts' temporary society, might tie 
aide to learn somelhlng from both. 

Mr. Ptri^Kh Our final witness this morning is Mr. Ituymontl Car- 
Assist nut Executive Director of Interagriicy Committee from 
Mexican American AtYairs. 

Mr. Carrasco, come forward. 

We nit? very pleased to have you here this morning. 

STATEMENT OP RAYMOND CARRASCO, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, CABINET COMMITTEE ON SPANISH-SPEAKING PEO* 
PLE; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. DELUVINA AOUIRRE AND MANUEL 
TENORIO 

Mr. Car ra^oo. Thank you, Mr* Chairman, I have two of my nssiet* 
nuts with me. 

Mr. IVriNSKt. Introduce your two assistant^ plenso. 

Vr. Carramyk Thev are* my assistants. Mr*. iVlmina Aguirre^ a 
fori 'or teacher fmm Jnmi Diego city schools. where she was a specialist 
in English ns n second langunire. And inn inly the school is in nn urban 
typo environment. Mr. Manuel Trnorio is formerly nn assistant school 
principal in New Mexico, who also sj>ecializos in English as a second 
language. They nix* I mill well versed in English ns a second language 
program. 

I have prepared a statement that 1 would like lo submit for the 
ltvord. May I lead it f 

Mr. I’m inski. Your full statement will go in the ivconl at this time. 
Yon may trad it if you wish, hut I think |>erhaps we can go into 
some of ihe things that other witnesses I, « talked a1>out and some of 
the exjieriences that the lady had in the ciass room in trying to deal 
with <=mne of the subjects that she is trying to teach. 

(The ptrpaicd statement follows:)* 

StWrMrxt at ftavwoxi* r.UMwa. Assist *\t Kmttivr Tnairto* fV.mxrr 
OniMnm: ox Orrottt xmrs Ktamsii Smmxo Ihnri r. 

Mr rbatrman. thank you for allowing the Cabinet tYitr.mlttce oti OpporlunlMf* 
for Snanhh~S|vaklng tVr^fo fo *Timar ami presort JuMlfHinon for the rnarf* 
menl of II II Uai(V 4 *Tlm Ethnic Iforttag.' StmUes lYntrr Act of 1im~ 

The cxi »rrs* |mrpns* of this Idli is to prv * hk» a program to Improve Ihe oppotp 
nn’ty of students In elementary and secondary svhoots in study cultural heritage* 
of the major ethnic groups In the ration arid gain greater appreHallen of ihe 
mnltlelhale nature cf the American p^adatkev The ptotratn Is to lie eobducVed 
thfonrh a numfet ef EthnV Heritage Studies renter*. Each Center would carry 
on activities related to a single culture or ictimal group of cultures. Si*drte*Uy 
the activitf* <4 Ihe t enter* would he to develop curriculum materials dealing 
with ethi.k groups and the training of teacher* In the um- of these m^t, rials. 

Once estahU bed the Outer weuM provide material* cm identifiable ethnic 
groo|\« In the Pn:ted States Tb.'se materials would be made atallaNc to ele- 
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mcntnry aikI secondary kHiooIs throughout C lie nation. Knch school could lu 
crr<Ht establish Ms own Kllinlc Heritage Center, thereby Inking full mb intage 
of iho iMirpmte of li lt 1 41>H>. 

Tin* Ailaiil*/! Kt rnt I ve Provision* of the Mil give Added prolHltoii by (In* ntlltjui- 
I Ion of existing resources. The Commissioner of Kduration is ill revile! to make 
arrangements which will ntlllM 1 ( 1 ) Ihe research facilities nml pTwnnel of eol- 
leges nml universities, (2) the sivclnl knowledge of ethnle groui« In local com* 
muiiltles and of foreign student* pursuing their education In this country, nml 
(3| Ihe ex i artist* of elementary mid secondary school teacher*. This section of Ihe 
hill, (Section 1K)I > . quells Ihe cninimmlly complaint llm* |hey nit* not :.*k<d to 
partlcljiute In Ihe formulation of programs Hint Involve their particular ethnic 
group The hill also ghes recognition to Ok* front Hue soldier; Ihe elementary 
mill secondary school »encher ami Ihe ex grilse gabled hy working In the 
community. 

The Implied purpose of the hill Is of primary importance, lhc eradication of 
racial Intolerance through education. HlscrlmlimMon nnd prejud ce are the chil- 
dren of Ignorance. Ignorance Is pliable and can be changed with education. In- 
troduce force and the Ignorant man Itccomes pet and no amount of education will 
make him Hfnhle again. 

The need for such a program Is obvious. Our minority groups are demanding 
recognition. They look lo the 1*1*1 to find a firm fooling on which lo state, l, I lie* 
long, I loo am |*irl of America." 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cahuasoo. Wry well. Hcfoix* we 1>ejriti wo wnnt to tlinnk von 
for nit your efforts o;, lx*lmlf of the Spanish s|>cakinfj in flic Nation, 
esjKvinlly in education. I think it would !*> worthwhile for the coup 
tiiitlee to hear from the teachers. If you have any questions — — 

Mr. Pitinski, We do have a question. I have a question which any 
ono of von may answer, if you wish. (Vita ini v we hare a very lar^e 
Latin American community in this country, Sfoxican-Americmi and 
Spanish-Amorienii community, rmd it does seem to me that i.s I nr \e 
through tiie various schools tlieiT is no material, 1 have liecn aide 
to find, that could help the teacher bring to her students of Mexican 
background a greater awareness of the role tl.at the Spanish American 
has jihiyed in the development of thisiounUy and w here he fits into the 
total mosaic. 

I am amazed that the ]>eople who have been here longer than any- 
one else are treated here today, in U)70, as foreigners and stvangers, 
MV have mining to Chicago a large nnndxv of Mexican Americans 
who we it Ixirn in New Mexico and some of the Southwest pail of the 
country, aim they are Americans born in this country, ?otiie are second 
and third generation Americans, and tlicv crone to (litcngn and they 
are treated as foreigners simply liecause the Chicago schools and j>eo- 
pie of Chicago are totally unawaiT that in this country we ha\T large 
|*artsof l/itin American communities, 

F/asf week I w~as in fx\s Angeles holding hoarin«\ and T was sur- 
prised (o lenm that in T/^s Angela there are C.VhOO al in Americans 
and only S5O,n0O Mack Americans. 1 never realized tha* the T/itin 
American community in t/rs Angeles was that Urge, It is ihe largest 
minority group in that city, tt is amazing how little wt know about 
the t#atin-Anicrican community in this country. 

Mr. rAkm«ix>. >£ r. Chairman, an example might lx* the State of 
California, where the population is about two and a half million 
Spanish-siwakin^ wople compared to a black (xip dation of almut 
l million. This factor, however, K relatively unkno vn out side tlie State 
of California. MV expect the into Census to establish accurate popu- 
lation figures on our Spanish-speaking citizens. 
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Mr. IVcinski. I woiulor if Mrs. Aguirre could help us! What kind 
of material do you have in the school to work with f 
Mrs. Aot'iRRK. To dorelou nwnrencss of the contributions of tho 
Mexican Aincricnns in the development of this country f 
Mr. Pucinski. Yes, research material. 

Mrs. Aovikrk. There is very little, if any. I)r. Nava in Los Angeles 
for one has recently begun some research in this area. However, none 
of his materials, ns vet, have been widely disseminated. Dr. Nava has 
recently compiled a book on the Mexican American for the junior high 
school level. So far our main emphasis has been to assimilate or to 
integrate these Spanish s|>eaking children by giving them instruction 
in Knglisli ns a second language and forcing them into the existing 
curriculum. Littlo or no empliasis has been made to make them 
knowledgeable or proud of their cultural heritage. 

Mr. IVcixsKi. I am not so much interested in making people proud 
of their culture heritage so much ns I am interested in making them 
aware of it- because I think, as Father Greeley and Father Paul and 
other witnesses have said, it is only when you are aware of your own 
luakeui) that you can first of all stall appreciating yourself, and 
secondly start appreciating those around you. 

Are there any mm slides or any books or textbook materials f 
Mrs. Aguirre. No. and l think our history books give an inadequate 
and even a very distorted view of Mexican Americans in the devel* 
opiuent of our country. So consequently Mexican - Amen, -in student* 
progress through our school system without a feeling of belonging or 
contributing to the American societ v of which he is a ciliien. 

Many of us were lorn here and bare no other traditions, 

Mr. VrcixsKi. What, in your judgment, is the image that non- 
Mexican Americans get of the Mexican American from the material 
that wo now have in our textbooks and history books? 

Mrs. Aguirre. Personally, let me give yon "my experience in the 
educational system in a small town in Arironn. History texts led me to 
believe that tbe Mexican American had contributed absolutely nothing 
to American history. Consequently as a child growing up, I "was hesi- 
tant to accejA tho idea that 1 was’ Mexican, or that- my parents spoke 
Spanish, Hccanse, after all, other than being portrayed as bandits and 
shepherds, we haa done absolutely nothing nor made any contribution. 
It was not until after I was out of college that I really began to become 
interested in the historical development of the Southwest and realised 
that while tlie eastern part of the. United States was being settled, the 
Southwest was not completely deserted and desolate, but that there 
were Spanish-speaking Isolde* who lired and settled there. 

Mr. Carrasco. May I rdu, Mr. Chairman, that since America is an 
international country, and many of our relatives remain in Mexico or 
Latin America, that "when they "read American history books, they are 
appalled at the distortions. For example, many of nvy’ cousins who live 
in Mexico, read our textbooks and grimace at the accounts of tire 
Hattie of the Alamo and other battles during the Mexican-American 
War. American textbooks are biased in favor of the Anglo population. 
Thus, when the Spanish-speaking child reads these books he feels 
inferior, which is then prepagatedby Anglo children. 

So it is a difficult situation that w’e place the child in from the be- 
ginning. Without suitable curriculum materials, his education is, 
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)ifttit|>md in most of (lie school districts. This is an nddcd difficulty, 
ft rock that wc put on the child’s back from flic time he enters school, 
nnd is a very difficult thing to overcome. 

Mr. 1’rctNsKi. Mr. Tenorio, would you liketondd tofhnt i 

Mr. Tf.nokio. Yes; I agree with Mr. Carrasco. However, I would 
i like to add that tho Spanish-Amorican community is not trying to 

havo a Spanish-Amcrican history. Wc just want to have the'propor 
place in (ho historical development or the United States^ Irecause 
wc are Americans. We don't want a special history for Mexicans and 
another one for Indians. We don't want that. We\vant to be allowed 
\ to have soino input into what goes into our history books because wc 

have a lot to offer as far ns curriculum development for the South- 
west nnd anyone else as far ns that gooc. Every group has a lot to con- 
tribute.nnd'l think we should tan every resource. 

Mr. 1’rci.vsKi. The purpose or this legislation is to make it possible 
to develop this resource material. As Father Orecley said in Ins testi- 
mony, theie is a company that is publishing some books, lint they 
are using material that was develojied in 102C, simply because there 
isn't any thing more current. 

One might say, Why doesn't the private research sector develop 
this material f Apparently it has not, for whatever reasons. 

Would you agree that we do have to have this sort of stimulation 
front the Federal level to encourage this kind of development of 
materia 1 1 

Mr. TsNomo. Definitely. For instance, now that we have the lli- 
lingual Education Act, what is hnp|>cmng to the publishers I They 
want some of the money. What do thev do with “Dick and danef'- 
All the.v do is change ‘‘Dick and Janc ,? to "Maria ami Juan,'’ The 
context is tho same, and when the student reads the new bilingual 
booh, nothing lias changed. What Dick and .fane do is not in the 
experiences of the Indian in the Southwest. All they have done is 
change the names. They have not. changed the. content, of tho story, 
. and I would like to see something developed by the people themselves 

for their own particular target area. 

Mr. PectKSKt. It is imeresting that you mention that. Wo hare the 
. same experience, for instance, in the black community. The same book 

merely substituting black characters represents a totally alien world 
of experience. The purpose of this legislation is to try to provide re- 
source material that is going to lie a good deal more meaningful to the 
resjiectivc ethnje groups, not to separate them from the mainstream 
of the community, but rather bring them into the mainstream of the 
community. 

It is interesting that yon should point out that “Dick and Jane’ 
is nothing more than * rewrite with new names. What sort of mate?:*! 
do you think would be helpful in reaching young American or black 
American background ! 

Mr. TVxoRto. As far as I am concerned, you hare to take a very 
close look at the locale and obtain hard daia to find out about the 
people: where they go and what they do, then proride them with a 
curriculum that will give them some kind of educational base for 
wherever they go. 

For example, wliere do people from New )' xioo go, if they leave 
the Statel What kind of educational experience do we have to offer 
them f You hare to tike that into consideration. 
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Mr. Pivinski. Is it im administrative problem of developing cur- 
riculum? 

Mr. 'lYxoiuo. No. In my school then' were 45 j>erconl Xavnjo chil- 
dren, *15 hereout Mexican American, and 10 percent Anglo. I have boon 
t using KSL methods, not only to teach English, but science. I have 

adapted (hose materials flint are available from Irotli the HIA and 
public schools in oilier communities to my situation. This lio1|>cd both 
the Xnvajo nnd Spanish speaking, ns well ns the Anglo child. Hut 
we need lunch more work in this men. Wo need more oinphnsis nnd 
lots mow help. It must meet each area's needs. 

Mr. (\\museu. I would add that in many of t lie eastern areas where 
large coiicenh*ntions of Puerto Iticaus and Cubans reside, ns well as 
the Chicago area with large Mexican American, nnd Puerto Kicnn 
concentrations, it would nccossiialc n different ly|K* of approach for 
development of materials. There will la* a basic commonality of edu* 
rational methods nnd materials usable in these areas, which could Ik? 
expanded or di verified according to local needs. 

Mr. Pivp ski. What nl>out inlcrgroup activity after you have identi- 
fied and develop! your source material f Is there anything now lacing 
done to provide a kind of inteigmup activitv among youngsters of 
Mack background nnd Mexican background with the rort of the 
community f 

Mr. (\wur\sc , o. Xol to any exlent. The emphasis in the Southwest is, 
ns Mis. Aguirre stated, to assimilate, forgetting the Spanish Icngunge 
completely and forcing them to Pam Knglish nnd Ik* assimilated right 
into the society without self idenlilication or knowledge of their own 
cutlnml background. 

Mi. PrcivsKi. Isn't that a real waste though of intellectual re* 
sonnes? I think one of the gwat tragedies of our country is that we 
have lioconio or are Ixvoming mow and mow a monolingual country, 
when we ought to lie at least bilingual, and hojicfully mow. 

I look at the Kurojiean educational svMom nnd it is almost lennired 
flint n child must sjieak at least one other language liesulcs his basic 
language. In this country we seem to get away from that. PcrliAps I 
am w rolls?, hut it seems to me every time you get away from tlinl sort 
of intellectual discipline you diminish the )>oteiilial of intellectual 
capacity. 1 would think that there is not only a value In lieing able to 
communicate, but I think language stimulates intellectual pursuits. 

Wo seem to Ik? going the ntiior way. Xow, you tell me that in the 
I /it in American community Ihew is an emphasis on forgetting alrout 
tl?e fart that yon siicak Spanish, emphasising KngVTi instead. 

Mr. Caiumscy*. Correction, Mr. Chairman. The emphasis to forget 
Spanish is by I he school districts. Within tire I /it in American commu- 
nity. the emphasis is to utilise the bilingual resources, 

Mr. P» civski. Sometimes 1 wonder who these educators listen to. I, 
for instance, go to a Jewish luncheon and the main topic of discussion 
is the lament of tlie |*n>ple at tlie table that .Jewish children aren't 
learning Hebrew. 1 go in to an Italian community and five lament there 
is that Americans of Italian lackground are not learning Italian. And 
the same thing with Polish and same thing with Herman and others. 

You say, “Why aren't they I" Tl?en you gr> in to tin* educator and tlie 
educator says^Ikcause we want toeniphasi/.e Knglish." I think Kng- 
lish is very important, but it seems to me when we were kids they 
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encouraged you to learn a foreign language in addition to English. I 
don’t understand why there should bo this deemphasis of another lan- 
guage in this country. Do you have any comment on thisl 

Air, Carrasco. Spanish cannot bo eliminated because there are two 
things that aro important here. Oao is, that we don’t havo the ocean 
that divides ns from tho mother country. The influence of radio, and 
magazines is constant. Tho communication between tho child and 
parent is there at all times, becauso lie is raised to speak Spanish which 
is common to most people of tho Southwest and the. Midwest because of 
I he constant migrant si ream. 

There is another thing that I must j>oint out. We aro wasting one 
of the best resources that wo have, for the future. IVe should utilize 
the Spanish-speaking population of this country, liecause, if wo are 
going to deal effectively with South America and its problems, we 
must Imve people who arc aware and sensitive to that Latin culture. 

One of the mistakes, is that within the State Department we don’t 
havo employees with t lie knowledge of the pcoplo in South America 
or Puerto Rico. I just returned from Puerto Rico yesterday, and 
one of the things that was constantly )>ointcd out at community meet- 
ings was, ‘‘Why send us English monolingual speaking people I l'liev do 
not understand what we are saying. We cannot s|>oak English that 
well and when we try to translate, much is lost and thus von don’t 
understand what we mean.” 

Mr. Ptc iXSKt. I think that is absolutely right, 

Mr. C.muiam’O. Here we are dealing with a large population in South 
America, that is j>oteiitinlly explosive. Here in tho United States the 
Spanish-stvaking reso wees could be used in many areas of South 
America. We could lie the buffer for South America', thereby cresting 
a better impression of the United States south of tho lionfer. And I 
think if we do not develop this bilingual or multilingual ability within 
our country, wcare limiting ourcountry *8 future. 

Mr. PccixsKi. Hut this is all part of the total fabric— national 
denial of ethnicity. 

We have n continent right up against our own that the next hundred 
years is going to play n very iin|K>rtant role. We are going to have 
to solve our mutual problems and I am hot too hopeful that the Latin 
Americans arc going to loam tospeak English down there in Argentina 
and Mexico. 

We are also interested in the continent of Africa. There is an old 
saying that he who controls Africa controls the world. That huge 
continent teems with natural lesources. I would think one of the 
biggest things we ought to be doing in this country is developing 
within the black community a greater awareness of the history of 
the culture of the African nations and their meaning, and greater 
ties with those countries. 

Would you like to add anything to that. Either Greeley! 

Esther tlanur, .? list an * men. 

Mr. P let x slit. Esther Paul f 

Esther A sc lot. l*i. I agree wholeheartedly. I understand the prob- 
lem and we bate a humanities program at Holy Cross High School 
/low. That is so typical of what is happening in the Southwest which 
is happening in other parts of the country. With our chauvinism— 
somewhere back in our history we made a commitment to homogenize 
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America. We read some of the news clippings of. sonic of the biggest 
clerics in the country in the 1850s and 1800s talking about the immi- 

f ronts coming over. I don’t know when we made that commitment, 
here is some sort of moral commit ment that we made to exclude every- 
body and, ns Father Greoley said, below the veneer of American 
sophistication is the constant threat that anybody that is different is 
dangerous. 

The Chicago public school system assistant superintendent called 
me vm the other day. They have an in-service training program and 
they have no materials whatsoever. He called me tin and said, “Can 
you give me a list of hooks and films mid slides nun things like (hat 
about the American Italian family!” He said lie would need it by 
Monday. 

I said, “If you would give me 4 or A years, I may lie developing 
something.” The only thing they find is something* on blacks and 
Jews, which have leen two visible kinds of entities in American so- 
ciety. Hut the other ethnic groups are completely excluded. In Con- 
gress they were excludes!. So I agree wholeheartedly— amen, amen, 
amen — three times. 

Father Onuu.v. I would like lossy something. 1 was thinking hero 
vhilo testimony was going on how refreshingly ditferent the at- 
mosphere is in this loom from many of the ethnic conferences that I 
have had to go to in the last year. Now ethnicity is in, and they sav, 
“I)o we have any sociologists who know alxmt' it <" And those few 
who talked on the subject have tngoto meetings. 

Generally sjenking, the meeting assumes that the ethnics are es- 
sentially a working ctass mass who are a social problem and whose 
resistance to social progress and particularly to progress of the black 
Jjcople lias to be overcome. I must say that i*l is very difficult to shake 
this atmosphere ami to say, maybe the social problem is the other way 
around. Mayl>e those in the room ate the social problem for not under- 
standing these people. They are not all by any means |>oor, nor Ate they 
all by any means social problems. And liere’is, I think, the refreshing 
dilTereme I note in this room. They may iust passively have a contribu- 
tion to make, and that is a very difficult conce^ to sell in the more 
intellectual levels of govenimcni bureaucracy. of the large foundations. 

Mr. iVcixsKt. I am glad you mentioned that point, Father, be- 
cause yon have put into sharper foetus wiial I was trving to point 
out delicately to Father Paul *n discussing the National Institute on 
Group Life, i am for a National Institute on Group Life. I am also for 
intergroup activity. Hut it is within this framework that we find the 
soil of sociological efforts and emphasis that you mentioned here. 

What I am frying to do in this legislation is, first, to provide the 
machinery for giving these respective groups a greater sense of ident- 
ity, a greater sense of awareness of lhemselves,a greater sense of what 
their contribution has been to the total American fabric. Once that 
has leen done. then, of course, the social scientists will undoubtedly 
want to pmcod to the next step and tie all of these together in greater 
i liter-group activity. 

It does seem to nre — and I think you hare really put your finger on 
this thing Ireanli fully— that we tend to arouse suspicion in a lot of 
ethnic gron|»s as a result of these conferences, t hare attended them 
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too. But there tends to be, whether you like it or not, a subliminal em- 
phasis that somehow or other these ethnic groups are inferior and they 
need help. I think this is what the groups themselves resent. 

Father Grf.eley. With white ethnics "racist” is a word like "damn 
Yankee” used to be. 

Mr. PrctNSKt. I think this is what these various ethnic groups 
resent, nnd they become very suspicious. So all of a sudden they foci 
there is a create! tendency to steer them into another melting pot. Too 
often thatis exactly what* these conferences wind up as being. Whereas 
thoso people sav, "J/iok, sure we want to work and live nnd respect 
and love all of our fellow Americans. That is our natural goal, of 
conrso it is. But we like to recognize the fact that we arc Americans, 
even though we are a little different, and each one of us is a little 
different.' 

We are hopeful that if we can persuade Congress nnd persuade the 
administration nnd persuade the Office of Education, persuade a lot. 
of other people Hint we can get this legislation moving and stmt giv- 
ing these people the kind of awareness of their identity, then tho 
mosaic takes on a new meaning. Yon have eliminated much of the feel- 
ings of inferiority that so often attaches to these people. 

For instance, when I was a newspaper reporter before I ran for 
Congress, I remember t lie first storv I wrote for the Chicago Times. 
My editor was going to give me a byline and he called me over and 
lie said, "That is n good story you wrote, kid. I am going to give you a 
bvline on this storv. What name do you want to use I” 

* 1 looked at him very startled. I said, "What do you mean 1” He said, 
“Yon know, whatever name 1 put on this story now is going to lie tho 
name you are going to use, as a newspaperman, for the rest of your 
life.” ’ 

I said, "My name is Iloman Pucinski.” 

He said. "’But yon are not going to use that name, are you!” 

I said, "What would you suggest!” 

He said. "Well, Pullman orl*orter.” 

1 said, "That name Pucinski was good enough for my parents and I 
think it is good enough for me. If you insist on my changing my name, 
forget about the bvline.” 

lie said. "You frel pretty strongly about it, don't you!” 

I said, “I don't know anv other way to feel.” 

So, he wrote "Homan lbicinski” and I know for many years people 
used to call up and say, "That guv with the Polish name,” They had 
problems remcmlering the name, but we stayed with it. Yet vre see so 
many young |>cople who give in and go the other way. ''hey change 
their names t<> conceal their identity, and I can't imagine any reason 
why in this country anyone ever ought to conceal his identity* 

Doyou have anvihing to add f 

Sir.’ Carrasco. \o; except that the pressure of changing a name or 
assimilating is pretty strong in manv areas due to the inferiority feel- 
ings that people have. As we more through the Texas school districts, 
some children are forbidden to s|ieak Spanish on the school grounds 
and are punished for doing so. 

Thisp.xihihitire poliev is creating turmoil in these areas. 

Mr. Pit inski. I think one of the problems we hare, and |<orhaps 
Father (ireeicv or Father Paul would like to comment cm this, that 
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sol noli ow or other, if you tench American students information about 
their own ethnic backgrounds, that this is going to lead to separatism. 

I have said time and again that the main thrust of this legislation 
is to do exactly the opposite. Those who fear a development of sep- 
aratism simply because people nrc made aware of their own ethnic 
heritage really nrc concealing the t ruth. 

I think what they are afraid of is that perhaps if we did make avail- 
able to every American the knowledge of his own heritage that some 
of the archaic institutions that have slowed the country down would 
have to give way. 

Docsnnylxxly care to comment t 

Mr. Ttxottin. I would like to comment. 1 have visited many schools 
in the Southwest, particularly those composed of two or three dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. At Gallup, X. Mex., tlic majority of the students 
nrc Xnvnjo. and they have a pilot program in bilingual, bioultural 
economics. The class is (aught both in English and A'avajo by two 
teachers who are trying out new ideas. 

J fa'kcd to students in the pilot program and, as you stated, it is not 
creating any form of separatism at all. In fact, it is creating a better 
undci-staiuling among the various groups. I questioned different stu- 
dents. ‘‘How hss the course helped yon r A boy from Indiana told me, 
“When I came to Gallup, I had a different idea about the Mexicans and 
Indians. They were dirty and didn't want to work.” 

I asked, “What have yon found out in taking this course I” 

He said, “I have found out we are more alike than we are different, 
and I look at them as friends now whereas before 1 looked at them in a 
different light.” 

It has created better understanding, lie understands them and they 
understand him. I asked the Xnvajo- and Spanish-speaking students 
the same question, and they said they get along better, whereas before 
they did not. It creates unity lather than separatism as you say. 

Mrs. Aovirri;. May I react to one of your previous questions! In the 
Southwest there has always been a certain stigma if you were Spanish 
S| leaking. Consequently, we thought it was a great step forward when 
we didn t have to identify our etlinicity in order to compete for a pos ; - 
tion. 

Some parents do not leach their children Spanish or want them to 
sjTcak Spanish because their own experiences in our educational sys- 
tem has been so frustrating and they don't want their childrcnto 
encounter the same frustrations they experienced. They view the prob- 
lem from a different perspective. 

Mr. IVctxsKi. But things change. I remember 10 year9 ego in I960, 
there was a young Assistant Secretary of Labor who was a great hu- 
manitarian and deeply concerned about discrimination. And in order 
to detect discrimination in living and promotion, he began making lit- 
tle notations in code around the comer of the employment cards: 
•'W* for white, “X” for X’egro, so he would have some inventory of the 
practices in the Department. 

Some of the |xople in this country learned about this and raised such 
a violent protest that the Secretary of t^abor summarily fired him. 
That was 10 years ago. Today, we ate suddenly discovering that if we 
don't have records like that.'we donl know what the situation is. So 
now we are going back to keeping records. 
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You are l ight. Attitudes have changed. 

Mr. Carrasco. This fear of separatism is just a lack of understand- 
ing between the venous Clinic groups; in whatever group you are re- 
ferring to, how many of them coula make it back in their own coun- 
tries now ? They could not assimilate in those home countries any more. 
Tliis is a reality that has to be faced. When Mexican American visitors 
travel into Mexico, they are treated like tourists and very few of them, 
unless they are just first-generation immigrants, can return to Mexico 
and assimilate. 

After 5 or 10 years immigrants are unable to return comfortably to 
their 1 : neland. The immigrant learns to be competitive here in the 
United States in order to succeed. Besides, this is the place where most 
of us were born and raised. We know the system here. This is our 
country. This shakes up the separatist thinker to find out that there is 
no other place that the Span ish-speaking A merican wants to live. . 

The other point is that, m order to better compete within this sys- 
tem, we need skills. In order to acquire these skills, our educational 
system has to prepare us. At the child’s level ho is completely depend- 
ent upon our educational system. Unless these skills are developed 
through knowledge of himself, and a feeling of confidence and the 
ability to work within the system, minority children will not be fully 
cont ribut ing members in our society. 

Father Greeley. Congressman, whenever somebody raises that issue 
whh me on separatism, I say, “Separatism from what?” Because what 
it often seems to imply is separate from a rather narrow mainstream of 
Anglo-Saxon American life which is certainly praiseworthy but I can 
see it is the tradition. But when people say separate, it usually means 
separate from that, as though it isn’t- possible to be distinct from that 
without separating oneself from the rest of society. 

I think the Vice President, with whom I disagree on most things, 
has a very good word for that attitude. 

Mr. PrcixSKr. I think I know what you mean. 

Father Greeley. Snobbiness. 

Father Asciolla. Congressman, I think I agree with that. I work 
with international migration — Germany, and all of the countries of the 
Common Market — into tire United States, I think our basic principle 
is that a nerson integrates or assimilates from & position of strength, 
never from a position of weakness. And that position of strength conies 
from a sense of self-image which necessarily means an identity, some 
roots in the past. Then when lie is secure with it, then you can relate to 
other people. You cannot make friends with paranoid walking down 
the street. You cannot be friendly and relate to them, he doesn't know 
who he is, 

The separatism, I think, is a tool of some people. In some cases that 
drives the wedge of loyalty between the American — whatever that 
means — and the ethnic. They say, you can’t really be a loyal American. 
Yet all you have to do is go through the ethnic neighborhoods to see 
who is raising the American flap and who is fighting the war. 

Yet this wed^e of double loyalty. Somebody is putting the wedge and 
saying you can t be American and you are going to separate from this 
hard-core tradition which we foist upon everybody as the only 
tradition. 
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Mr. Pucinski. I do believe that as we conclude those hearings a 
strong case has been made establishing a firm need for this legislation. 
But more important, I think a strong case has been made for the need 
for new orientation of our basic educational concepts, We have tried 
to refrain from relying too heavily on representatives of the various 
ethnic groups, realizing that perhaps their testimony standing alone 
might be somewhat prejudeial in favor of the legislation. 

Bather, we have sought the news of educators and experienced 
scholars who see the broader picture. I believe that the record will 
show indisputably that we have a very strong case in support of this 
legislation. It will be my hope that we will approve it and move it 
on to the floor and see whether we can make a contribut ion. 

I must say. I am a much wiser man today than I was when we started 
these hearings. I didn't know the true extent or depth of the problem. 
I can appreciate today why v:e have so many problems in this country 
among the young people. 

This legislation could help to some extent to solve the problems. I 
would not be so foolish as to suggest that this bill is going to solve all of 
the problems, but I think it can point us in the direction of trying to 
accept the fact that this country is made up of many different people 
and our Republic will survive only when all of these different people 
begin to realize and understand their differences, accept their 
differences. 

I don’t see that there is any conflict between being a good and proud 
American and yet also taking pride in your own ethnic background. I 
think the conflict lies in trying to deny tnat ethnic background, and 
this is. of course, what I think the hearings have demonstrated so well 
in the excellent testimony we have had here. 

I want to thank all of yon for being with us. I do hope we can get this 
legislation passed at an early date. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whe* iupon, at 12 :10 p.m., the committee adjourned subject to call 
of the Chair.) 



ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 



WEDNESDAY, “MAY 6, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

WaxMngtony D.O. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2257j 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Roman C. Pucmski 
(chairman of tbs subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Pucinski, 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, counsel; and Alexandra 
Kisla, clerk. 

Mr. Pucinski. The subcommittee will come to order. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN F. BURGESS, ASSISTANT BEAN, SCHOOL OF 

FOREIGN 3ERVICE, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, AND PAST DI- 
RECTOR, PRESENT CONSULTANT, OF THE NATIONALITIES DIVI- 
SION, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE; ACCOMPANIED BY 

STANLEY RICHARDS, NATIONALITIES COUNCIL, REPUBLICAN 

PARTY OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Pucinski. We will proceed this morning with the hearing on 
H.R. 14910, the ethnic studies centers bill. We are pleased to have 
with us this morning Mr. John F. Burgess, assistant dean, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown Tniversity, and past director and pres- 
ent consultant of the nationalities division of the Republican National 
Committee. 

I understand Mr. Burgess is accompanied by Mr. Stanley Richards, 
who is very active in the nationalities division of the Republican 
Party in the Midwest and in Chicago. We are most pleased to have 
both of these gentlemen. I am particularly pleased to have Mr. Rich- 
ards here because he is one or my constituents. It is interesting to 
know we are on the same side of the fence on this issue, and it makes 
me veiy pleased. # 

Mr. Burgess, why don’t you and Mr. Richards come forth? There 
will he other members of the committee ioining us as we move along. 

One of the problems we have is that there are a number of things 
going on at one time around here, and it is very difficult to get the 
members of the subcommittee together. But the record, of course, is 
the important thing. 

I would like to welcome both of you gentlemen. And I am particu- 
larly pleased that the nationalitiesdivision of the Republican Party 
takes an interest in this legislation. 

(2S7> 
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Mr. Burgess, why don’t you proceed in any manner you wish, and 
then we wifi ask Mr. Richards to add hi any way he wishes ? 

Mr. Burgess. Congressman, my presentation will bo brief. 

My appearance here tins mornmg is based upon a threefold interest 
in If.R. 14910, which would establish a number of Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers in the United States. 

First, as an American of Lithuanian descent whose grandparents 
emigrated to the United States early in this century, X am continually 
conscious of the culture and way of life of a proud and ancient Eur- 
pe r *n nation. I treasure this awareness because of the richness that 
it i>as brought to me as a person. I value it because I firmly believe 
that it has made me a better American — an individual whoso ethnic 
bacKgronnd lias increased his pride in America because of the con- 
tributions his nationality group lias made to this land— and also be- 
cause of the opportunity America provided my forefathers, the op- 
port unity for a better life. < 

The proposed centers would help foster this pride and awareness 
throughout the United States, particularly in those areas where it may 
not now be possible bccaii.se of a lack of financial support or a lack of 
organization. 

Second, as a university administrator in a school of international 
studies, I have seen the interest of students in learning about other 
cultures and other areas of the world. At Georgetown, the motto of 
the Walsh School of Foreign Service is: “International peace through 
international understanding.” Who could question the wisdom and 
desirability of this phrase? Should we not assist the youth of America 
in understanding the contributions made to America by the peoples 
of other nations? Should we not encourage education that promotes 
knowledge of other lands, other languages, other cultures, in this 
rapidly shrinking world? Would not both America and the world be 
more harmonious if we all knew more about each other as individuals, 
as peoples? 

The establishment of ethnic heritage studies centers might also 
help to ameliorate some of the problems on our campuses today. So 
many of the students with whom I come in contact appear to be search- 
ing— searching for answers, for an identity, for a cause to espouse. 
Promoting ethnic-cultural awareness will provide many of the an- 
swers to questions of what made America the great Nation that it is — 
not capitalistic exploitation and imperialism, but hard work by peo- 
ple who voluntarily made sacrifices to create a better world. Those 
students seeking an identity may find it in their ethnic background 
and with this discovery may better understand themselves. Those stu- 
dents seeking a cause can join a movement to foster the development 
of America’s many cultures, enriching our land and broadening the 
heritage we pass on the future generations of Americans. 

Finally, as a consultant to the heritage groups — nationalities — di- 
vision of the Republican National Committee and as a former direc- 
tor of that division, I can testify that millions of Americans of 
foreign extraction would support the establishment of these centers. 
My contact with many of them during the last few years has con- 
vinced me that America’s best citizens are those whose heritage i? 
both American and foreign. They take pride in their native culture. 
They are proud of America. They know that both are compatible. 
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They support America because they realize tlmt she lias opened her 
arms to them or their forebeai's. 

'■ It is time also for America to open her heart to them. Now is the 
time for Congress to indicate in a tangible way that our country will 
Continue in her greatness as long as Americans of ethnic background 

• can continue to take pride in that backj2r» v uuuh Our Government must 
bo willing to take concrete steps toward injuring that our multicultural 
society continues to flourish so that those who follow us can share 
in this cultural wealth. 

Enactment of the bill you are considering will be a large step 

T in this direction, If taken, it will prove to be the lamp beside the 

golden door of America’s cultural heritage. 

Mr. Pucixskl Thank you very much, Mr. Burgess, for an excel- 
lent statement. 

We will put your statement in the record, Mr* Richards, and 
would you 1 ike to add to this statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The Republican State Nationalities Council of Illinois 

Gentlemeu: When the representative delegates of our Council were pre- 
sented with a summary of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Center bill HR. 14910, 
it was dlsoussd fully and the delegates representing the 17 different nationalities 
reported to their Individual groups. At the last meeting of the delegates held 
on April 28, 1970, there was a unanimous concurrence of opinion urging sup- 
port and passage of H.R. 14910. 

Although our group Is partisan in many respects the unanimity of support 
of H.R. 14910 transcends party lines. Although the group is strictly ethnic in 
background, representing migrants of recent years, it is composed mostly of 
2nd and 3rd generation descendants of the various nationalities, unreservedly 
they espouse the Ideals of freedom and Justice that has made our beloved 
United States a sanctusry from the oppression that they and their ancestors 
had suffered. 

It Is further agreed that the many ethnic schools furthering the heritage 
and cultures of the various groups are limited by lack of funds to develop a 
real understanding of each of their ethnic backgrounds. There is concurrence 

# In the belief, that the development of these cultures will gather momentum In 
not only counter acting the disserting groups who are striving to destroy our 
freedom and Institutions, but will engulf them In pointing out the merits of 
supporting the rights they are trying to destroy. The silent majority can be 
voluble In setting the proper pace and direction. The heritage and culture 

/ of the various ethnic groups furthers respect not only for law and order but 

likewise for individuals. Without respect there Is no love thy neighbor. Which 
course we direct for this generation will guide our nation and the world 

We the Albanians, Bielorusslans, Chinese, Croatlons, Ozech-Slovaks, Esto- 
nians, Germans, Hellenics, Hungarians, Italians, Japanese, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Polish, Puerto Ricans, Slovaks and Ukrainians urge the Congress to 
act speedily In passing this Bill. 

Mvron B. Kuropas, President 1752 N. Normandy Ave., Chicago, III. 00035 
William D. Belroy, Vice-President, 105 W. Madison St., Chicago. 111. 

Joseph Zukowskl, Vice-President, 5378 N. Lynch Ave., Chicago, III. 

Mra Gerald Stokes, Recording Secretary, Tlnley Park, 111. 

John Spatuzza, Treasurer, 300 S. Austin Ave., Oak Park, 111. 

Stanley A. Richards, Director, 6041 W. Farragut Ave, Chicago, 111. 60656, Repre- 
senting Ethnic Groups at this hearing 

Mr. Richards, Yes; I concur fully in the statement made by Mr. 
Burgess. 

In addition to the summary I presented, I have several things tha* 
I would like to point out. And I would like to ask a couple of questions 
afterward. 
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In Chicago, as you are well aware of^ Mr, Congressman, we have 
several groups sponsoring schools teaching the Polish language and 
culture. One, the General Pulaski group, has a weekly attendance of 
about 600. Another, the Kosciuszko group, has an attendance of ap- 
proximately 300. The Ukrainian group lias two schools with a total 
enrollment of about 400, 

But these groups are hard pressed for funds, which come principally 
from donations. 

In Chicago, token studies were undertaken of the Polish traditions 
at Wright Junior College by an enthusiastic Dr. Zurawski. And at 
Lane Technical High School, a Polish Club of students— an all-boys 
school — was started by a cousin of mine, a teacher of biology, Mr. Stan- 
ley Tabor. But this is limited to afew. 

When members of the board of education of Chicago were contacted, 
they discounted any thought of it because of the chaotic money situa- 
tion. Because of the chaotic money situation for schools, not only in 
Illinois and particularly in Chicago, ethnic group studies seem to be 
only a dream with reality. 

When this was discussed with several legislators from the Chicago 
area — namely, State Senators Krasowski. Lanigan, and Representa- 
tives Henry Hyde and Stolle — they concluded it was a futile thought 
under conditions which arc getting worse instead of better. With a 
large predominant Polish ethnic population in the Chicago area, the 
token efforts are appreciated, but all the other ethnic groups are basi- 
cally without hope. 

Certain racial groups have brought chaos to our campuses with de- 
mands for studies without basis and to the exclusion or others. I feel 
certain that the ethnic groups I represent are entitled to some basic 
help. 

A bilingual education can ready youngsters for a more successful 
career. 

When I attended a parochial school, it was mandatory to learn the 
Polish language first, with English secondary. This did not make us 
less American. In fact, it stimulated our interest in our Government* 

A glowing example of ethnic background is the successful career of 
the chairman, Congressman Pucinski. 

I discussed this bill yesterday with Mr. Aloysius Mazewski, presi- 
dent of the Polish National Alliance. A national Polish fraternal or- 
ganization, with a membership of about 340,000, the Polish National 
Alliance maintains Alliance College in Cambridge Springs, Pa. Mr. 
Mazewski is enthusiastic in the hope that the passage of this bill will 
help in furthering programs through the sponsorship of Alliance 
College which would nurture and enhance the success of ethnic schools 
throughout the United States, 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is enacted into law, what provisions will 
there be in administering the allotted funds? How will they be dis- 
persed to achieve the maximum return? Too often in thu present and 
immediate past have enormous funds been wasted because of flighty 
administration of them. 

This is one of our main concerns in this bill. We are hoping that 
it will be passed and administered to such an extent that all groups 
can readily benefit from them. 

Mr. Pucinski. I certainly appreciate your statement, Mr. Richards. 
And you raised a very goocl question about the problems that some of 
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these schools are having now in trying to maintain some sort of an 
ethnic-studies activity. 

This bill lias as its main thrust the funding of activities at the uni- 
versities for the development of source material, film slides, film 
strips and film-selected material, textbooks, training of teachers in 
these various ethnic groupings, so that you will have personnel who 
can then develop these programs at the elementary or high-school 
levels, 

Your big problem now — I think Mr. Burgess will agree— is that in 
many schools you just don’t have personnel and there is no material 
whatsoever on the ethnic identity of the various groups. You can go 
into any school in this country and look through textbooks and you 
will find practically no reference at all to the heterogeneous makeup 
of America. We have tried to homogenize the whole country into a 
melting pot, and there is just no material available. 

These teachers that are conducting these courses for the youngsters 
have practically no material. They nave to develop their own mate- 
rial, mimeographed material, simply because them are no textbooks in 
the languages. 

We nave said time and time again that if America is going to be 
the great leader of the world that she is, her citizens ought to be at 
least bilingual. Every person ought to be able to communicate in at 
least one other language besides English. 

Yet, as you know, there is a. slowing down of foreign-language 
classes because there is a lack of foreign-language teachers. So these 
ethnic-studies centers would have as their principal purpose the de- 
velopment of these programs. 

Now, the bill envisions that these ethnic-studies centers could use 
services of organizations and institutions that have some background 
in this work. For instance, we have in Chicago an excellent Lithuanian 
museum, an excellent Polish museum, and various other types of mu* 
seums, which are just treasure ehpsts of invaluable information that 
yon won’t find anyplace else in this country. Those, museums could be 
of great assistance in development of lecture material, in development 
of textbookj. And the very schools you are talking about conceivably 
could be funded to test some of the techniques that are being developed 
by the ethnic-studies centers to see how well they work. 

I think wbni this legislation is designed to do — and you, I think, 
put it very succinctly— is to develop an awareness of the fact that we 
Americans are a nation of many people, many nationalities, many 
races, many leligions, and ought to know more about each other. 

Right now, them is just not any source of material. 

Mr. Burgess, do you know — and you are an administrator of a 
university — do you know whether or not them is any source material of 
this kind on Lithuanians, for instance? 

Mr. Burgess. Very little material available, at not only Georgetown 
hut other universities I visited. I know there is not a lack of material 
itself, but it is just alack of interest on the part of people who lain the 
universities, who stock university libraries. And there have not been 
too many courses offered on the heterogeneous makeup of America. 

Mr. PrcixsKr. Now, you alluded to young people seeking identity. 
There are those who might oppose this legislation on the ground that to 
emphasize ethnicity merely leads to greater polarization of people. 



I, of course, don’t subscribe to that. I think that the people who 
espouse that argument are those who are satisfied with the status quo 
and have always tried to obscure the fact that this is a polyglot nation. 

What woula be vour reaction to the question, that is, as to those who 
might oppose the legislation, that this will polarize differences ? What 
would vour reaction be ? 

Mr. Bukokts, My reaction would be that by emphasizing ethnicity, 
what we are doing is, in eflect, emphasizing pride in one's background, 
and one’s ethnic background is both an American background and a 
Polish or Lithuanian background. So if it would do anything to 
increase pride in America, I don't see how it can be considered in any 
way harmful. 

Mr. Pucixski. Mr. Richards, what do you think? 

Mr. Ricuakds, I wholly agree witK Mr. Burgess’ statement, al- 
though nn ethnic group couldn’t actually be identified as a racial group. 
In a sense it might be, but a racial group and an ethnic group is a dif- 
ferent thing. An ethnic group can be composed of so many different 
ethnic groups within the Caucasian race. 

But getting away from this, I would like to ask a question as to 
whether a college like the Alliance College could be basically a focal 
point for interest in the Polish ethnic group and other colleges, of 
course, take up these other ethnic groups. Or could this be centered 
within certain areas in certain colleges which have already instituted 
certain material? 

Mr. Pucixski, Well, we certainly would not want to preclude any- 
one from applying. Many will lie applying, and there ’ ill be a number 
of different centers. 

I would think that a school like the Alliance College, with its rich 
Polish tradition and its access to Polish professors, various exchange 
students and various other things they are developing out there, surely 
would become one of the key ethnic-studies centers in perhaps the 
Polish community. 

There are other universities that would undoubtedly select what* 
ever field they think they arc strongest in. 

This morning in the Washington Post there was a big editorial 
about the Mexican Americans and their community and the extent 
which they are exploited. We sometimes lose track* of the fact that 
they were on this continent before we got here. And, you know, we 
treat them as foreigners, or something, when actually if you take in 
the Southwest part of this country, Mexican Americans have a rich 
tradition, a great contribution to America. Yet there is a tendency to 
look upon them as foreigners. There is a tendency in this country to 
fail to recognize the ethnicity. 

And, in answer to your question, Mr. Richards, Alliance College 
would probably specialize in the Polish, and Loyola of Chicago may 
decide, because of the Lithuanian community, they can make great 
contributions toward developing Lithuanian culture, or study centers 
for Lithuanian studies. And Branded University conceivably might 
want to be a great cenrer for developing Jewish* study material and 
textbook material. Howard University — well, you say there is a 
distinction. \ 

You are right. This country is made up of people of many nues, 
many religions, many nationalities. These ought to have some recog- 
nition. And we will Imow more about all of these. And the main thrust 
of this legislation is to provide study material that is not now available. 



For instance, you know yourself, Mr. Richards, you go to the library 
nnd you probably get three or four books on source material about 
the Poles in America. 

Mr. Anion was one of them who was curator at the Polish museum. 
And there were a couple of others. But there is really, you know, no 
" ' # AV ' * 1 # ^ 1 } u this country ana students really 



This is the purpose of developing this kind of study materials for 
schools all over the country. And it would then be made available to 
thousands of schools that want to use it % 

We had testimony from teachers who said : 

We would love to teach ethnic- study courses in our schools about the various 
nationalities in our community. We don't have the materials. 

Mr. Ricjtarus. Mr, Chairman, I ran remember 50 years ago when 
I was a student, there was available — and I am speaking particularly 
about the Polisli background — there wore plenty of books and material 
because of the teaching in parochial schools, but there was a dearth 
of material for those who wanted to follow it. It was mandatory, 
as you personally know, that the Polish language was predominant 
in the parochial school system. 

But at this day and age, tliere is so little left in the libraries that 
it is pretty hard to find anything at all of much consequence. 

Now, we are not worried too much about our Poles, because we are 
a dominant, force, as was proven last Sunday in Humboldt Park, where 
we had an outpouring of over 100,000 people. But there are some of 
these other ethnic groups that in our organization and in the Nation- 
alities Organization of Illinois, they keep popping these questions, peo- 
ple who are interested in their ethnic groups. 

And I say the majority ethnic groups, like the Poles and Lithu- 
anians, Ukrainians, they ‘may get some answer to it. But what will 
happen to the others, Croat ians and Bulgarians, Estonians and Lat- 
vians and Bielorussians, and all of those, and they are adamant about 
their demands? That is the reason why they aslced me to come here 
and get all of the answers to these questions wherever possible, so 
they can pass it on to their own. 

Mr. Pucinski. You made a very good point. 

Now you have some of your larger ethnic groups which have 
tried to take care of their needs, strong German-American community, 
for example. Yon have the Polish-American community and Italian- 
American community. But your point is well taken, that the smaller 
groups, the ones that do not have resources, we ought to know some- 
thing about these people. They are Americans and part of our mosaic 
as to this country. We ought to know something about them, their 
backgrounds. 

Yet it is amazing how you don’t know anything about them* They are 
neighbors, you work with them, you live next d<*>r to each other, 
Ana you know practically nothing about each other. 

And I think this is now, as you pointed out, Mr. Burgess, one of 
the problems of tho younger people, You really deny a human being 
his identity* 
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There is just no way of— well, wo keep saying, “You arc American/’ 
Of course, we are Americans. Nobody denies it, and we are all very 
proud wo arc Americans, But there is more to a human being than a 
piece of real estate they were born on, and we know practically nothing. 

So the answer to your question, Mr, Richards, is that I am sure 
you will find some very exciting research going on in various uni* 
versifies of this country on these less identifiable ethnic groups. 

You talk about the Bielomssians. There is very little known about 
them in this country. Yet it is a very old country, one that has been 
long in existence. And there are various others we know practically 
nothing about. 

^ Mr. Richards. The reason I bring it up about the different nationali- 
ties, these groups are identifiable in a map back in the twenties, and 
you can't find it on the map anymore because it has been swallowed 
up by the Iron Curtain. But these people, they have such a strong 
background and they have a very rich background that has con- 
tributed not only to Russia but Poland and all of the other major 
countries back of the Iron Curtain but hove been swallowed up in 
thisgroup and still wish to be identified. 

I think if they were identified in that way and they were given 
material and help in this country that they readily should get, I am 
sure it will evolve into something that will make our background in 
this country much richer and possibly get away from a lot of the unrest 
that we have. 

Mr. Pucixski. I think the fact that we ha ,r e today the testimony 
from both nationalities divisions of the two major parties, indicates 
in itself that there is an awareness of ethnicity in this country, the 
fact that both major political parties have a nationalities division and 
recognize the fact that there are certain problems that each of these 
nationality croups have that must be reflected in the fabric of the 
country, and the fact that the chairman of the Democratic Nationali- 
ties Committee are here, indicates again the awareness of the need for 
this kind of material. 

My judgment is, if we get this bill through Congress, it eouid make 
some significant contributions toward a better understanding toward 
all of us, as Mr. Burgess testified. 

We are very grateful for your being here. And I want to thank 
you, Mr. Richards, for making a trip from Chicago. I know you repre- 
sent a broad range of people — Albanians, Byelorussians, Cl ineee, Croa* 
tians, Czechoslovakians, Estonians, Germans, Hellenics, Hungarians, 
Italians, Japanese, Latvians, Lithuanians, Polish, Puerto Ricans, Slo- 
vaks, and Ukrainians. 

Mr. Burgess, I was also very pleased to have your testimony. 

STATEMENT OP ANDREW J. VALUCHEK, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE CHAIRMAN, NATIONALITIES AFFAIRS, DEMOCRATIC NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE 

Mr. Pucixski. Wi will now call Mr. Valuchek, special assistant to 
the chairman, nationalities affairs, Democratic National Committee. 

If you have a statement, it will go in the record at this point, and you 
can proceed as yon wish. 
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Mr. Valuchek. I will simply read the statement. It is short. And I 
will be happy to answer questions you might have, 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before this 
committee in behalf of the ethnic heritage studies centers bill. I con- 
sider the passage of this bill of special significance and importance, 
r It is for this reason I appear before yon in its support. 

My entire adult life lias been engaged in active participation among 
the nationality groups of this country. I was the editor of two Ameri- 
can Czechoslovak dailies, and I headed two of the foremost American 
Czechoslovak organizations — the Sokol USA and the Czechoslovak? 
I National Councilof America. I have taught at Columbia University. 

I have headed the nationality groups in numerous political campaigns. 
I worked with the many ethnic groups in New York City, under the 
leadership of former Mayor Robert F. Wagner, and now I direct the 
activities of the Nationalities Division of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Thus I feel that I am qualified to speak on this subject, 
Approximately 31 million Americans, 19 percept of our total popula- 
tion, arelisted by the Census Bureau as of foreign stock. The Census 
Bureau defines foreign stock “as coming from a foreign country, or 
with at least one foreign-born parent.’ 

There are 906 foreign -language newspapers in the United States, 
published in 39 languages, with a total circulation of 2.500,000. There 
are 86 national fraternal organizations, several of which have a mem- 
bership of over a quarter million people. There are 845 foreign-langu- 
ages. Moreover, several television stations have telecasts in foreign 
languages. 

Language is one of the most important cultural ties existing today. 
It is, in fact, one of the f undmental measures of cultural identification. 
The various nationality groups'in the United States cling tenaciously 
to their own language forms, primarily in their pride of cultural 
heritage. Their language is the only binding force for communication 
with relatives abroad and for maintaining the cultural lore which 
has been passed down through the ages. 

I cannot overemphasize the value of Government support for the 
instruction of these languages. They add immensely to the cultural 
heritage of the United States; bringing together all that has been 

{ >assed from father to son in other nations around the world. And they 
:eep our lines of communication open with the rest of the world. 

In international relations, language serves an important function 
for the United States. For example, consider the influence Americans 
of Italian descent had and still have upon their own homeland. After 
World War II Italy was on the verge of turning Communist. Yet an 
American-Italian newspaper, 11 Progresso, a daily published in New 
York City, began a campaign urging its readers to write to their rela- 
tives, telling them about America^ about our way of life, and about 
democracy. Other American Italian organizations and newspapers 
joined in the campaign, and several million letters arrived in Palv. 
It was widely acknowledged that this helped turn the tide, and the 
Communists suffered a setback in that crucial national election. 

I could cite many examples such as this. People living behind the 
Iron Curtain, people in other free lands of this earth, can and should 
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be able to maintain their contact with the American people. The only 
way this can be done is through their native language. / 

If wo can keep the pride of ancestry alive, the ethnic groups in the 
United States would be better able to cope with their own problems. 
They could better serve their country, and they would be a \ ositive 
contributor to world peace, 

I thank Congressman Roman Pucinski for introducing H.R, 14910. 
It would be a valuable piece of legislation, and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much, Mr. Valuchek. I am very 
pleased to sec you recall a campaign that was waged in this country 
when Italy was having its own problems. 

I was iii Italy at that time, and I remember how the avalanche of 
letters from Americans turned the tide over there. They had confi- 
dently predicted Italy was going to be Communist, and it was really 
the letters from this country that changed it. 

I remember the Ambassador telling us at that time the big change 
that occurred when those letters began pouring into Italy from Amer- 
ica, I had forgotten about that little episode until you recalled it to 
the committee. 

Do you, Mr. Valuchek, see any problem in the argument that one 
might get that, somehow or other, from exercising ethnicity, yon are 
further polarizing differences in the country ? 

Mr. Yalvciikk^ I don't think so. As I said in my statement, all of 
iiy life I was active in the Americun-Czechoslovak affairs and don’t 
consider myself a worse American than someone not without this kind 
of cultural background. On the contrary, I think I understand Amer- 
ica better. And I think I understand its institutions, because I feel 
I am richer in mv personal heritage than some or those who didn’t 
have the same kind of experience. 

Mr. Pucinski. I believe that those who are arguing that this legis- 
lation might somehow polarize differences are ignoring the fact that 
wo now have in this country a great deal of lnient antagonism among 
people, and this is particularly true among children. 

I am frequently very disturbed about the degree to which young 
children express their parents’ prejudices in schools, You take a little 
Mexican child in a predominantly Anglo-Saxon community or other 
ethnic grouping, that little Mexican child has had a rough tune. Now, 
lie becomes the butt of the jokes and harassment. 

And take a little oriental child in a similar environment, and he 
becomes the butt of all kinds of cruelties that young people can inflict 
upon each other. 

It does seem to me that if those young children got to know a little 
more about each other, if the Italian children learned a little more 
about t lie Polish and the Polish learned a little more about the Italian 
children, all along the line, my judgment is that all of us Americans 
would probably grow up with a greater respect for each other, 

I don’t think that the average American wants to discuss ♦lie dpgrre 
of prejudice that is latent in this country. But it is there, There is no 
sense in kidding ourselves, they are there. 

We think of prejudice only in terms of “white versus black” and 
“black versus white.” We normally think this is where the huge area 
of preimlice exists. But I think I am safe in saying that, subliminally, 
a great deal of prejudice among the various ethnic groups, I think, 
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CvUld be eliminated by a greater emphasis on the fact that all of us, 
as Americans, stem from some form of immigrant blood in one genera- 
tion or another. 

Some can date their heritage back four or five generations, and 
some only one generation, and some within the last d?cadc. But do 
you believe that this is n problem in America and one that we have 
really neglected! 

Mr. Valucuak. I firmly believe so. You are absolutely rigid, Mr. 
Congressman. I agree with you. I think what you arc saying is ab- 
solutely true, and I am convinced that this legislation certainly would 
help to correct some of these problems that have existed over many 
years. 

Mr. IYcixmvT. As 1 see it, there have been valiant efforts made by 
people to learn to live together. And I think wc have done exceptionally 
well. 

You know, we are the only country in I he world that has this 
]Kvuliarity. Most other nations in the world have a picnonderanco of 
jjcoplo of one nationality and one culture — Oennany, I am sure von 
will find probably peVccnl. and Poland you will probably find Oj 
percent, and Ireland, Italy. It is amazing how well we American* 
have been able to adjust to these others, even though we have these 
deep-rooted differeneosof culture and values. 

But my fear— and I wonder if you care to comment on this— we 
have grew n together ns we have because. I think, most people have 
whatever problems that were inured in them in what iscaPed “silent 
dcsperntion. ,? And it seems to me many of these difference/, now in 
younger people ought to be dealt with, because I don’t think young 
|>eopie are going to suffer them in silent desperation. 

Mr. V.u iTitrK. That might be true. We talked about die so-called 
“inciting |H)t M concept, which was verv popular And that seemed to 
tie a dream, but it simply didn't work. And in spile of the fact thi* was 
vers* popular* we seemed to come to the realization that thes^ youngsters 
are in diversity. And the fact that we are able to understand one an- 
other and understand some of the problems that each has, I think 
that isour strength. And if we continue with it. many of the problems, 
T feel, will disappear. 

Mr. PrOiVSKt. I think the main thrust of this legislation is that we 
need lo develop educational material that will help us Americans 
know each other better, know themselves better. 

You take a youngster of any ethnic background, if he had some ideas 
about the wealth of his own cultural heritage, he will have an entirely 
different understanding of himself. 

You take, for insK.*ce, the Mexican- American youngster, he grows 
up in an environment where he is discriminated against, literally 
tx*i scented. And he grows up with a tremendous inferiority complex. 
He probably never docs learn any of the wealth of his own Spanish 
background. But or.ee you have taught him something about hb 
background, he becomes* an entirely different person. And I think it 
!s true of all human beings. 

Well. I am very grateful to you, Mr. Valuchek, for coming down 
and giving u* the benefit of roiir views and your committee's views. 
And it is mr hope, with the very important testimony of these two 
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strong organizations, that we will be able to fortify our own efforts 
to pass tins legislation. 

1 want to congratulate you and Mr. Richards and Mr. Hurgess for 
setting aside your partisan differences long enough to get down here 
to join the ranks for this legislation. That makes me very pleased. I 
don't know that we get that Kind of joint expression too often. 

Thank you very much. 

I would like to insert in the record after today's testimony some 
statements describing the outstanding nuilticultmv institute in San 
Francisco. After those statements I am inserting in alphabetical order 
the name of the sender of letters endorsing H.R. 14910. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. We will now proceed to try 
to mark up this bill. 

(Whereupon, at 11 ami,, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the chair.) 
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Milwavkee Coumt lluroiKUL Socirrr, 

Ulhcavkct, March 19, 1910. 

Congressman Hoy ax a iTcixsiti, 

V.8. lloutc of RcpracntaUvci, 
irarklngfo*, D.C. 

Draji Coxgxmswan Pucixbki : Ih Ank you for sending me information on H.R. 
1491CX the Ethnic Heritage Studlea Outers Bill. 

May 1 suggest that you fire consideration to Including In Section 904, part 1» 
a reference also to historical society staff personnel. In the case of my own itiall* 
lotion, we hare two people on our staff actively engaged In ethnic and Immlgra* 
lion research and writing, and our research collections Include considerable 
ipaterial on ethnic groups In Milwaukee. Tills experience, knowledge, and prior 
program would be an asset In attaining the objectives of the bill, but may be 
by passed by the limitation to only colleges and universities. I am sure other 
state and local historical agencies throughout the country are In a position to 
make worthwhile coot ribnt Ions similar to ours. 

Sincerely, 



Hmr II. Axdcksox, 

Executive Ht rector. 



SrArtvr.xr op Jo # t*it I* Auoro. Matos, Cirr axd Cotxrr or 
8 ax raAxcteco. CaUt. 

My rarne Is Joseph I* Alioto and 1 am Mayor of the City and County of 8-an 
Praoclaoo. I wish to testify in support of lf.lt 1491ft which ta of great interest to 
me. We have in San Francisco an effort known as the Multi-Culture Project 
which embraces the Idea of ILR 14bi0 and which baa demonstrated to tae and 
to the satisfaction of expert observers the validity and Importance of this Idea. 

TT>e Multi-Culture Project was first proposed by Prances Sussna In 1905, and 
has been developed and Implemented by the Multi-Culture Institute which Miss 
Sussaa directs. The Prwddentof the Institute, and a tireless worker on its behalf, 
Is Supervisor Terry A. Prancots. an outstanding public official who la a great 
credit to the Cliy of San Francisco as well as to his own Black people. 

Xothlng Is more fundamental to the American ideal and our democracy than 
'lose end harmonious relations atnoag cilirens of all racial and Mbnle grout*, I 
know of no program that promotes this goal better <jio the Multi-Culture 
Project. 

By giving children a sense of prido and Id^tlty with their own group, the 
Mult I -Culture Project motivate* them to be better atudents and to be better 
cititens. 

It has been my fervent hope to see the concepts of the Multi-Culture Program 
teach van numbers of American children. Through the Mil under discussion, this 
may be possible. 

TOank you. 



CaOATlAX 



Hon. Rovax c. Pccixski. 

ffowar of tfearemriaffre*. 
Raylwm //©arc Oflce fit iUittp. 
f).C. 



FautMAt. Cxrox or AwrattA. 
nttfhwrfh. F#., Tckraarg JJ. ISTf. 



De.u Ma PtrixsKt: lest you think I am not Interested In HR. f 4910. the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Outers Bill. I hasten to advise you ! am deeptv appee- 
clatfre of you and your cosponsors In introducing this Mil. It has great merit 
aiid will fill a need that has existed for far too many years In the Tnltcd States 
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I nm not in a position to make a detailed observation of the Mil mid Its pur- 
poses because of a very busy work load. However, I will be wrltfng you In the 
very near future, but at this time would ask of you whether I Atn permitted 
to utlllre your summary of the bill for distribution to various societies in the 
hope of receiving some publicity In their official organs? 

My very best wishes for success, 

Respectfully yours, 

Thomas R. Ram ban, Orwrruf Coun*<t. 



Statement or Casimir Bieien, Director. FibiJc Affairs, Ohio Division or 
tiis American Congress, Cleveland, Or jo 

ETHNIC HERITAGE STL DIES CENTERS 

Re It resolved that the Ohio Division of the roll*h American Congress Support 
Congressman Roman Pnelnskl In his efforts to establish Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Centers in educational Institutions which woutd develop curriculum and train 
teachers for the study of America's major Identifiable ethnic groups. 

UP. Congressman Roman C. Pucln*kl fD-llllnoh) sponsored legislation for 
the U.8. Government to spend ft) million in 1P70 And lfifl for developing educa- 
tional courses In elementary and secondary schools which will lend to better 
understanding among ethnic groups In the t\8. 

Congressman Pudnskl ts the Chairman of the House General Subcommittee 
on Education. 

Each center would create curriculum materials for the elementary nnd second- 
ary reboots on the history, geography, literature, soriely, art, music, language, 
drama, economy of a particular ethnic culture. It would also serve as a distribu- 
tion center for these materials to school systems throughout the t\S. In addition, 
teachers would be trained at these centers In the use of these materials. 

GRANTS TORE MAhE 

The t\& Commisdoner of Education would be author! ted to make grants to 
public and private nonprofit educational agencies and organlvntlona for the 
development and operation of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers. 

‘In our heterogeneous nation." explained Fudnskl, "every elementary and 
high school student should have an opportunity to study in depth about the 
ethnic culture of his fatuity and forefather and the contributions of his ethnic 
heritage to the American way of life. He should also be able to study about other 
ethnic cultures. Our sense of nationhood Is enhanced by icoognlring the richly 
diverse makeup of our pluralistic society." be added. 

According to the Illinois Congressman, the Mil ‘would enable our youth to 
develop greater awareness and appreciation of the significant contributions of 
all ethnic groups to the American heritage." 



TpeEennstltania Fot Kt >ar Sooett. 

Trim«*wgOfl, Pi, Hire* I /, t$li. 

Hon. Roman C. Fret vent 

OM/rm**, Gcnent Subcommittee on M'/caffo*, 

V.S. ffouee jf Rcpretcn fa fires, 

trot Magic*, f).C. 

Mr Pear Ml Fitinski: David Itnfford. State FolfcWIst ef ivnnsylvanla, 
has recently sent me a copy of the summary of H R. HfilO. the Ethnic Heritage 
Studio* Centers Rill, currently having hearing* before your committee: and f 
have found It so interesting that I could not resist a very strong urge to write 
you about it. 1 want not only to express my enthusiastic endorsement of the 
MU. but atso to comment upon certain related matter* which seem to me Im- 
portant. I hope yon will not consider me presumptuous. 

First, the purposes of the Mil seem to me admirable. The culture of the Cnltod 
states is the first gennloMy and significantly pluralistic culture to develop 
under one flag In all history, a fact that has been end will be of great Importance 
to naif position of leadership In an Increasingly variegated global context; and 
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for entirely too long that rery pluralism tins been neglected, Indeed, for nit 
practical purpose*, denied by the ‘’melting pot" conception of Immigration r.nd 
acculturation that, go far as t know, atlll preralla tn elementary and secondary 
school teaching. H.R 14010 offer* the possibility of a much-needed corrective 
/or this situation, and I applaud your efforts heartily. 

Second, I hope there Is or will be aome recognition on the part of those spon- 
soring and Administering this legislation that the data and discipline of folklore 
can make a very important contribution to the achievement of the bill s objective* 
1 do not undervalue the activities of outstanding individuals from this or that 
ethnic group In the worlds of art, science, and politics (the kind of "ethnic 
contribution'* one normally hears about when he hears about It at all), hut 
these achievements provide little or no understanding, hence no appreciation, of 
the whole way of life these Individuals came from and the multiple traditions— 
of belief, custom, art, cookery, entertainment, etc.— that make up Unit way of 
life. It Is through these expressions of the common life of an ethnic group that 
we can best come to know where they are really at; and since these tradition*, 
their development and meaning, are the principal concern of folklorists, 1 Imi* 
they will be heavily relied upon In the Implementation of II. R 14010 s provision?. 

Third, I should like to call your attention to what folklorists- so far a? t 
know, only folklorists— In Pennsylvania haie already envisioned and, to a meagre 
extent, Accomplished In the collection and study of ethnic materials. In addition 
to the Anglo IVltlc matrix culture (and the "I'ennsylvanla Dutch'* In the south- 
eastern counties, who have been done up one side and down the other), Pennsyl- 
vania offers a more variegated ethnic landscape than almost any place In the 
country. These ethnic enclaves have tended to duster In three areas, the environs 
of Philadelphia, Wilkes lla rre- Scran ton, and Pittsburgh. While there has been, 
as yet, very little systematic collection and study of these almost overwhelmingly 
abundant traditions (Indeed, the majority of the enclaves themselves haw yet to 
be specifically located and mapped), we have made a tegimilng. Foremost has 
been the establishment by the Pennsylvania legislature of the Ktlinlc Culture 
Survey, directed by the State Folklorist (who Is nu the staff of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission), ami charged with the task of Identi- 
fying and describing the many ethnic groups resident in Pennsylvania. Also, 
the Graduate lV|»artment of Folklore and Folkllfe at the Cnlrerslly of IVnn- 
sylva nla in Philadelphia (one of the four preeminent folklore schools In the 
country, the others being at the Frdverstty of Texas, IV LA. and Indiana Fnl- 
versity; has trained fcnd is training folklorists, most of whom bare ancillary 
minors In Skxlology, Anthropology, Psychology, etc., who could be of Inestimable 
value in the operation of the Centers 11. It. 14910 propose* to establish. TTjen, 
In Pittsburgh, there already exist twenty-five or thirty vaCously well-established 
ethnic organisation*. These came Into t*elng and have t»een sustained chiefly 
by their Interest In the |*erformance of traditional songs and dance* at the an- 
nual Pittsburgh Folk Festival, but they arc organizations drawn from the ethnic 
enclaves they represent and offer obvious opportunities for the collection and 
study of the traditions they posses* and have access to. In addition, Point Park 
College In downtown lillsburgh, the new headquarter* of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society, is instituting a eerie* of courses tn folklore next fall which 
will Inevitably involve students in the study of these local ethnic groups. 

1 must Apologize for taking up so much of your time Mtb srhat now seem* 
like a very long letter, Indeed. 1 can only hope you will find some of the thing* 
I hare said Interesting and perhaps useful 
Sincerely yours, 

ftoetar If. Btikgtox. 

Fremffrc Secretary. 



Fast A stax Stmts CtxTtit. 
t.xiirasiTT or Sovniiax Caiiroaxta. 
t/n$ Aagclrs, Call/., Fcknrary f, /.•<$. 

Congressman Rom ax C. Pvcixski. 
f.£. House o/ tfcprcecafaffres, 

TVa*M*yfo*, D.V. 

Irta* CoXGttstwax PrcixsKf: 1 am In receipt of your letter of January 21 
concerning the proposed Mil for the establishment of Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Centers. 
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I have been encouraged by the growing Awareness in this country of the possible 
contributions of various ethnic group* to the multl-cultural American society. 
I endow* a copy of an article I wrote n few* months ago which has drawn a good 
deal of attention abroad a* well a* In this country. The Bureau of Intergroup 
Relations of the California State Deimrtment of Education has reprinted It fer 
dissemination in the State. 

We are developing a series of courses at the l-nlverslty of Southern California 
dealing with the problems of Orlenlal-Amcrlcans. Any extension of this new 
Inlerest Into the elementary and secondary schools would be a forward move 
likely to contribute to a further enrichment of contemporary American society. 
There Is still Inadequate knowledge of the needs and problems of ethnic group* 
Mich as the Chtnese-Amerlcans and the Japanese-Americans, and your proposal 
of developing curriculum material* and training teachers In (hi* field would 
meet a real need. I hope that your bill will lead to positive and constructive action 
In this area of educational activity. 

Sincerely yours, 

Theooows 11. B, Cuts, Director. 



I From Ihe Ix>* Angeles Tim**, Jon* S. 1069) 



The O* t a l*Au micas'* Flight 

<Ry Theodore II. B. Chen) 

In the midst of rapid social change, when ethnic minorities are asserting their 
rUhts and raising their position, the OrientabAmerlcans are unsure of their 
p’ace In American society. They are not a port of the majority, of course, but 
a .*e they Included In the minorities} Hardly so. 

When government agencies talk about ethnic minorities, they think primarily 
of the blacks and the browns. When Industry opens up Job opportunities fnr 
minority group*, they do not have In mind Ibe Chinese or the Japanese. Some 
universities that plan ethnic studies provide American-lndlan and A*lan studies, 
but the focos Is on Mack and brown studies. 

All OrientabAmerlciin student I know used to get summer Jobs without diffi- 
culty. This year he was told that available )oh* must first be offered to minority 
group* and therefore he would not get one. Excluded from the majority and left 
out of the minorities, the OrlentabAmerlcans find themselres In a peculiar nosl- 
tlon Neither majority nor minority, they ar* a nondescript group. Too often, 
they have become a forgotten group. 



MlXEFITS xot $ha*e» 

The white majority has made concessions to the Macks and browns, but the 
benefits are not shared hy the Oriental -A met lea ns. Theoretically, the Macks and 
browns are fighting for all minority group*, but you can’s blame them for not 
sharing the benefits they have won by hard struggle and bitter fight. After alt. 
few Orientals have raised their voice of protest or joined In the struggle. Why 
should they expec t to reap the fruits of other peopled labor! 

The Orient al-A meric* ns are confronted with n dilemma. Many of them are 
prone to continue tbelr life long habits of bard work and quiet acceptance of 
second-rate dtlaenshlp. Those who have raised their economic and sod a I position 
have done so by dogged individual effort, forging ahead ta the face of handicaps 
and various form* of discrimination. They have refrained from joint action 

Rut Indlvldrat effort seems insufficient In these days of strife and struggle. 
Should they take gtoup action to press thelf case as a minority group entitled 
to Its share of the better life that seems tube now within reach of other minority 
group*? 

arrets* ch stourra 

Sadao Nakamoto. a gardner. works hard all Ms Iff* with one central nunow\ 
to give Ms children a betler life in America. He has two children In cMlerc and 
two more will soon be ready for college. Ills oldest son is preparing to be a 
dentist. Nakamoto ?Kyc* that all his children will become professional people and 
not have to toil the way he did. He knows that It will not be easy for hi* chil- 
dren to move to the top of American society, but be ha* not thought of any other 
way than persevering Individual effort . 

The Wcpgs have been successful In burines*. They have a comfortable home 
in a nice residential area. Their neighbor* did not like it when a non Caucasian 
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family moved into their midst* but after some years fairly friendly relations seem 
to have developed. 

The IVongs enjoy the material luxuries of the well-to-do. Their neighbors now 
talk proudly about the Chlnefe family In their area* to prove that they have no 
prejudice at all. As for the Wongs* they ire to well satisfied with life that they are 
afraid to do anything that may spoil what they already have. They are happy 
with the feeling that they have '‘arrived. 0 Have they* really? Or are they only 
near the entrance and probably destined to remain there for a long time? 

The trouble is that many of the young Oriental- America ns do not share their 
parents complacency or acceptance of status quo. There are signs of restlessness 
among them. Cnllko their parents and grandparents* they have no cultural or 
emotional tie* with the Orient. Their whole life Is In America* and they are 
molded by the forces active In American society. They are sensitive to the 
cataclysmic changes In American life and Inspired by visions of freedom and 
equal opportunity that their parents dismissed as impossible. 

The Oriental population In America has been admired for the traditions of 
family solidarity and close ties. Hut these traditions are now strained by a 
growing generation gap arising from different attitudes toward American society. 
The young tend to bo activists to whom change makes a greater appeal than the 
inaintoname of the established order. More and more of them are beginning to 
feel that their parents are more interested In personal success than In social 
progress. 

Oriental youth is beginning to question whether the hard-work, long-suffer- 
ing philosophy of the older generation Is adequate today. They are critical of 
the seeming Indifference of their parents to the civil rights movement. They 
feel disturbed (hat In the current discussions of the role of ethnic minorities 
the voice of the Chinese community has not been heard, and that In the gigantic 
struggle for a better life for minorities the adult Chinese population has. In the 
main, stood aside as spectator*. 

The participation of Oriental youth In protest activities has not yet assumed 
proportions large enough lo all rad public attention. The names of a few activist* 
who have Joined the militant groups have not yel appeared In newspaper head- 
lines. 

Hot If the number grows, as It probably will, the gap between Oriental youth 
and the older generation will widen, and the effect* will be unfortunate both for 
the traditionally stable Oriental family and for American society at large. 

On the other hand. It may he possible lo narrow the gap If the adult Orientals 
reallte lhat they have to readjust their life and their thinking In the light of 
new conditions. They must get out of their little shells of Isolated Individualism 
and famtliallsm and show that they are concerned about ^rrlal issues and that 
they care about the less fortunate In the Oriental community who have 
not been able lo overcome the obstacles of racial prejudice. They mu*l try 
to understand and to appreciate the Idealism of the young mho will not lie sat- 
isfied with ihe limited material benefits they get from the affluent society. 

The adults of the oriental community would shudder at the thought of mili- 
tant action. Hut hy their Inaction they are driving f he young to extremism. The 
challenge to them is to explore ways and means u* expressing their social con- 
cern short of Hots and violence. Between Inaction and extreme militancy there 
must be room for many forms of peaceful protests, positive affirmation ot rights, 
and jointly conceived proposal*, even aggressive demands, for Improving the lot 
< f Orientat- Americans. 

ixAtttox ta HAtvnx 

t*nleM the adult Oriental community responds to the challenge, ihe young 
will be further alienated by what they consider to be a lack of concern on the 
part of their elders. By Inaction, (be Oriental community- also disqualifies itself 
for the new role that is now possible for ethnic minorities In IMs country. 

Furthermore, while Ihe majority yields to the pressure of the blacks and Ihe 
brown*, Ike jersitkm of the OrientabAmerican* mar even deteriorate, for srme 
of the ofport unities heretofore available to them may be taken away to be 
offered to Ihe groups now recomlred as minorities. 

Meanwhile, the majority group will be blissfully unaware of the problem 
and will confirne to ignore the needs of the OHenfa I- American*. After all. haven't 
the Chinese and the Japanese always managed to take cate of themselves? 
FHdn't the Chinese communities grow and thrive despite the persecution and 
exriurion laws of the last century? tBdn’f the Japanese survive Ihe exile— the 
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‘‘relocation”— of World War tl and later rebuild their communities after liavtn? 
lost practically all of their valuable assets? The Orientals are no problem at all : 
they do not need help and do not ask for It. 

TOCTII DISAGIO 

Hut the young do not see It that way. On the one hand, they disassociate them* 
selves from their parents* complacency and proclivity to get along with * the 
establishment." On the other hand* they do not accept the majority view that the 
Orientals are no probtern simply because they have not created trouble. Bom 
and educated In the United States, they have striven to be full-fledged Amerl* 
cans, hut they are beginning to realire that Ibcy are considered hyphenated 
Americans, at They have not received the full share of wbr.t by Ihelr 
birthright they are entitled to. 

The adult Oriental community and the white majority share the opportunity 
and Ok* rrs|Miribl1lly of providing constructive leadership. Those In the Oriental 
community who are In n position to lead must not allow their personal success 
and material coin'ort to blind thorn to the Injustices and discriminatory prac* 
I Ices that nre still prevalent. The w hite majority can help, too, by recognlring 
Ihe problems of a silent minority which lends to escaje notice. 

1* It necessary to wait for riots before something Is done? The white ma- 
jority has nn op|orl unity to show that extremism Is not Ihe only way for minor- 
ity grouj* to gain recognition. 



Keiuhatiox or Ukrainian Stupest 0*uaxi nation a or Amuhca, Inc., 

College Park, Xfd., Eebruarp II, 1970, 

Hod. Homan C\ Pi*cinski. 

IKS, llowtc of Rfprc*cntatlrc$, 

Ocncral Subcommittee on Education, 

}Ya*hi*gton. t).C. 



Dfaa Congressman Pccixski : In conversation with Mr. Joseph T-rsawyer. 
President of the Ukrainian National Association, t was Informed about yonr part 
In Introducing and sponsoring tUt. H910. the Ethnic Heritage Studies Center* 
Bill. As the outgoing President of the Federation of Ukrainian Student Organi- 
sations of Amerira, lnc„ I would like to express my congratulation* to you for 
your part In introducing this valuable piece of legislation. 1 sincerely hope that 
the Hill will find favorable reaction In the Committee Hearing*. If possible. 1 will 
attend the Hearings, since I firmly believe that the role of ethnic group* In the 
United States ha* not received sufficient attention. 

f hope that your Committee will take into consideration the opinion* and needs 
of college studenU of various ethnic backgrounds. It is my experience lhat the 
students are Indeed In need of support In their search for identity, and Ihelr ethnic 
background can give them this much needed Identity. 

Once again, congratulation* and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours. 



A NOW* W. CHOtXOOOtSXT. 



UMTAltONAL A NO Ct'l.tCFAL CtNTTR Ff RV1NO CXONPAOA ANP 

Os w too Cor nt nrs, New tea* State, 

Uorch Id, IP 70. 



lion. Homan C. PtciNsxt, 

U S. Monte of ReprttmtatiecE 
committee on Education and Labor, 

T Yarttngion, /).S. 

t*E\a Congressman Pitinsri: This document represents a report of Ihe con* 
ferewe held on February 4. 19t0. la Syracuse, New York, relative to the need for 
an Ethnic Curriculum Material* Demonstration Center. Enclosed with this letter 
you will find the Appendices in full to which I will refer la my March 23 report. 

t am looking forward to responding to the Invitation Issued by the General 
Sub-ucwnmlttee on Education and to testify cm H R. 14910, the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Outer* Hill. 

I an preparing my report which will be la your hand* bt next week. The 
report win consist of two major parts. Tbe first will be a summary of the cot- 
ference held In Syracuse, and the second part will consist of my rationale for 
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the establishment of these centers. Included In my rationale, I would like to give 
an audio and visual presentation of activitlea which took place in a school In 
Syracuse, New York, where 1 served as Principal for five years. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to present these materials. 

Very truly yours, 

Nicholas Coma, 
Region * I Director » 



Enclosure. 



ECCO, the Educational and Cultural Center serving Onondaga and Oswego 
Counties in New York State, Is one of sixteen Centers comprising the Regional 
Center Network In partnership with the Center for Planning and Innovation of 
the State Education Deportment. This Network exists to encourage and improre 
comprehensive educational planning at all levels to support the development of 
educational systema responsive to the needs and aspirations of every person 
and relevant to his society. These Centers are funded under Title III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1005. 

ECCO is located In downtown Syracuse, New York. The area has a popula- 
tion of approximately 000.000 of whom nearly 100,000 are students In elements. y 
and secondary schools Greater Syracuse Is a center of diversified industry, a 
regional trading center, a marketing center for a large rural area which special- 
ties in dairy and fruit farming, and a Iran spoliation hub. It is located on the 
East- West New York State Tbruway and on the North-South Interstate SI Ex- 
pressway. In Oswego County, the l*ort of Oswego opens the area to world trade 
opiortunltle* through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Amxmx A.— Kritstc CvaaicttVM Materials V)tm ox st ration C ester 
Com rather, EtaaUARY 4. 1970) 

(Cos|mnsnred by ECCO and Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y.) 
t From thf £jrscu«* Herald Jour ml, Feb. S, lt>?0| 

Eoicators Mm llrafcTJ Ata Ethnic Crstta 

More th-Mi » ediicalor* from across the state will meet in Syracuse tomorrow 
to discuss the formation <»f an Ethnic Curriculum Material* Iwmonriratlon Cen- 
ter to serve northeastern United States. 

The center would provide materials to teacher* In order to give each child In 
their c lass information about his ethnic background. 

The meeting. <\>s* u sored by ECCO, the Educational and Cultural Center for 
Onondaga and O>wego Counties, and Syracuse University will be held from 10 
a m. to 3 pm. at the ivmntown Holiday Inn. 

Guest speaker, via a special teleconference from Washington, DC., will bo 
Congressman Roman Pocinskl (D Chicago) who Is sponsoring a bill whkh would 
anthorire the Commissioner of Education to make grants for the establishment 
of “Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers, reflecting readily identifiable ethnic 
group*.* 4 

The centers would be directed to “develop curriculum materials reflecting the 
contributions of a funicular ethnic group to the American Heritage i dissem- 
inate such materials to elementary and secondary schools, and protlde training 
for persons ntlllaing or preparing to ntilite such materials.* 4 

The morning session of tomorrow 4 * conference will consist of an Introduction 
by Professor David Welton of the S. U. School of Education, conference chair- 
man: welcoming remarks by Dr David Krathwoht, IVan of the S. U. School of 
Education, and Congressman Eucln«kUs sp'wh. 

Al*o on the morning agenda i* a speech hy Mrs. Ellubeth Ayre, director of 
the Regional Special Education Instructional Materials Center at M?.N,Y. ’n 
Ruffalo, and a memtrr of a research and development committee for the planning 
of a National Media Center in Washington. 

Mrs. At re will describe how a media center wa* erganited for special edoeg. 
tloa. so the group will be able to relate the Information to the formation of a 
similar center on ethnic studies, according to Nicholas Collls, ECCO director. 



aacKoaouy* 

ECCO was contacted In October DW. by Miss Mariro Wi Men* Hart of the^ 
Syracow University. She requested that ECCO assht Syracuse University la 
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oalUng a conference of Interested educators to discuss the feasibility of establish- 
log a center for the collection, demonstration, development and dissemination of 
curriculum materials for ethnic studies. Miss Patricia Uallock, the Director of 
Resources and Services for F5000, met with a designated committee from Syra- 
cuse Unlver rilr* consisting of Mr. Bruce Dewey, Center for Instructional Com- 
munications. Dr. David Welton of the School of Education, and Mias Wllden- 
Hart to derelop the pisns for this conference. 

In November 1900, the Honorable Roman C. Buclnskl, Representative io the 
Fulled States Congress from Illinois, presented to the Congress a Resolution 
calling for the establishment of Title IX to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 190 ., as amended, for I he establishment of Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Centers, On Motrday, January 2d, 1970. Mr. Nicholas Coll Is, Director, and Dr. 
I/ttlon Reed, Associate Director, of ECCO met with Congressman Pndnskl and 
dlscviswd the possibility of his [tartieipal kg In the conference planned for Febru- 
ary 4, 1970. In Syracuse. Arrangements wort made at this time for Congressman 
Pncinskl to address the conference by tele-ennfere^ce. 

A selected group of educators from New York state attended, representing 
the State Education l>fi»artmenl. New York State Department of Social Heivlces 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs), the Boards of Cootieratlre Educational Services, 
hie Onondaga Idbmry System, and major Institutions of higher learning of New 
York State, namely Columbia Enlverrify. Cornell Enirerslly, New York Enl- 
verrily. State rntrcralty of New York. City Enlveralfy of New York. Syracuse 
t*nlrersity, and Cnlrerslty of Rochester. Individuals from local area educational 
nnd cultural Institutions were also Included. 

COMTREVCE — H*Xl'A*Y I. IST« 

Approximately flfly New York State educators convened In the Skaneateles 
Room of the lV>wntown Holiday Inn, Syracuse. New York, at 10 :00 AM on Eebrxi- 
ary 4. 1970. 

Introduction* were made by Dr. David Wellon. Syracuse Enlvcrtity, Confer- 
ence Chairman. Remarks by Dr. David Kralhwohl, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation. Syracuse Enl versify. and Mr. Nicholas (Villa. Director. EcTO, were 
presented. 

srr.APceas 

Mrs. Ellcal>eth Ayre. Director of the Regional Special Education Instructional 
Materials Center, Buffalo. New York, presented SKI MO as a model of an Infor- 
mation network In the Enlfed States and a mode of operation that has been 
developed. ( See Afipendf* I.i 

Yellowing Mrs. Ayre's address. Congressman Roman O. Budnskl made a major 
presentation to the Conference via tele-conference from Washington. D.O. (His 
remarks are Included In full as A^iendlx I.) Congressman Fudnskl supplied 
the rationale l*>hlnd hi* H R. 14910 along with hH personal feelings and support 
for Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers. 

ax ah. eaorr mktssiovs 

After a question and answer period with Congressman Bucinskl. the conferees 
were divided Into small groups for the discussion of four topics : 

a. The need for an Ethnic Curriculum Materials Demonstration Center. 

b The functions of an Ethnic Curriculum Materials Demonstration Center. 

c. The organisation of an Ethnic Curriculum Materials Demonstration tvnter. 

d. Next steps: Where do we go from here 7 

Following the small group discussion*, group summaries were presented to 
the total andleme by recorders and next steps we** determined. 

The small groups agreed that the heed for the establishment of Centers for 
col lection, development, and distribution of material* on all ethnic groups which 
make up the D R has been felt In New Turk State for a considerable length of 
time, and this need I* only heightened hv the presentation of Con gress man Burin- 
ski. The groups, speaking both as lodltldaat* and as representatives of their 
institutions, indicated their willingness to cooperate In activities which would 
bring stxh centers Into operation. There are many distorted Ideas which cur- 
rently exist within the E.ft, which Involve virion* ethnic group*. Even though 
there are materials a rail able which could help remove Ibcse idea*, the materials 
are not easily accessible, however, to the classroom teacher and to the commu- 
nity where they are most needed. Often materials exist In Isolated collections in 
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collpge, university, and schools or In * pool a Used libraries around the country. The 
establishment of centers which could collect find disseminate materials in nuiiport 
of programs of ethnic studies, especially at the elementary and secondary level, 
Is highly desirable activity and one which should be supported In every way 
possible. A need exists for a survey of that which Is currently available in tbo 
t\8. In tents of materials since no such survey, lo the knowledge of the par 
ticipnnts, has been conducted. Once a survey is completed, then It wonld be more 
feasible to define the needs of the region and the nation for the establishment of a 



network of centers. 4 . 

Since one of the major sources of information concerning the ethnic groups 
which make up the general public of a region are the people themselves, It Is 
highly desirable that representative* of the various ethnic groups be Involved in 
the further planning of ethnic curriculum materials centers to support studies 
of any particular group. 

It was also stated and supported that functionally the centers could assist the 
school* and other Institutions and groups utiliting the materials In defining and 
developing plans for the Implementation of these materials Into existing pro* 
grama Th* groups were quite positive In their feelings thut local autonomy should 
tc recognised in the establishment of the centers and that no one set of rules be 
established which would require the operation of all centers In exactly the same 
wuy. In cfTi^r. the centers should Ik* allowed to establish their own operating pro- 
cedure* within limit* -uni establish their own means necessary for meeting need*. 

I he participant* *n Ih* conference raised questions concerning the site of the 
are"* which could ne served most effectively by a regional center and agreed that 
a large geographical area might be served more economically than a small geo- 
graphical area. This would eliminate the •visibility of fragmentation of resources 
which might result from the establishment of a numl>er of mall centers rather 
than a small number of large centers. 

Among the objective* which might be established for such center* were : 

(1) To collect and distribute m* teriata to support the teaching of all culture*. 

(2) To prepare and develop leaching materials. 

<S> To disseminate Information on the materials available to all educational 



Institution*. . . 4 . 

( 4 > To act as a regional clearinghouse for Instnictlonal materials and other 

materials. . .... 

(5) To sponsor research and development In the area of cultural studies or 
ethnic studies. .... 

<fl) To train teachers through workshops and other presertlce and Inservlce 



I ro^Mm*. ^ wvds of the community and Its Individuals by supporting 
studies into the ethnic structure of communities and of major geographical 



There was substantial agreement to the concept that the centers should be 
t*rt of a state wide or national network raf‘vr than separate and isolated in- 
stitutions, With a network structure, one center would »»e a We to cali upon the 
resources of another renter far more easily. the network might be controlled 
by the establishment of a central office which would formulate polle4c* and 
would work with tin* v arion* institution* involved In the network to insure that 
cornier* Me service a* being provided by all elements, much a* the FrRIO system 
!* established. E «h element of the network could become a clearinghouse for a 
single ethnic group or for several ethnic group*, tn the establishment of a net- 
work, all avenues of financing should 1* explored, private. Institutional, local. 
Mate, and federal, f/xwl Involvement within a region I* essential in *»rder to en- 
sure continuing snj4*wt and use over an extended period of time. 

The part fei rent* also Indicated that It was rncnmham upon all Interested 
parties to give thetr support fboth a* Individuals and a* representatives of in- 
stitution*) to the legislation pmi*>«rd by Congressman t ncinskl. Participant* 
Indicated their willingness to contact IhHr pirent Inrtitntlon* in order to rain 
Institutional support on « rontinalng bad*. 

The consent* of the participants In the coufereoce wa* that the Investigation 
of the feasibflltv of establishing Tdhnle Curriculum Material* Center* should be 
continued and that II wa* appropriate that a planning committee or commission 
t* formed which would represent the Interested agenete* and group*. The com- 
mittee would formulate objectives and prooedBfe* leading toward establishment 
cf such center*. 

The planning committee would have two basic function*: 11 to further assess 
the weed for the eslabll* ment of Ethnic Curriculum Material* tVmeuriraMou 
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Outer*, mill 2) to determine a variety of nltcnmthvs for nuvthm Him* needs. 
The committee would involve representatives of ethnic group* in order to obtain 
ex|vrt assistance. They further agreed that KCCO continue to M'rte in the plan- 
ning facilitation role and assist the planning committee In it* oivratlon once 
It I* formed. Several member* of the group Indicated their willingness to serve 
on the planning committee, mort notably Dr. David Welton, School of Education. 
Syracuse University, Dr, Talato Mend. Librarian, LcMoyne College. and Mr. 
Uhys Roberts, Associate Director, American Heritage Study Outer, Manlius. 
New York. Dr. Welton agreed to serve ns Syracuse University contact in the |il.in* 
nlng of tlie planning committee activities. 

S VMM AMY 

The consensus of the conference participants was : 

1. That there la a major need for the establishment of Kthnle Curriculum 
Materials Demonstration Centers within t lie educational structure of the United 
StAtes. 

2. That the leadership for such rsabllshmcnl could come from such a group as 
was convened. 

X That the rationale, philosophy and general content of Hit. IIMO n% ex- 
pressed by Congressman Puelnskl tv supported by this group and Its individual* 
4. That prior to any major program of establishment, an assessment survey 
In heeded to determine what materials and services already exist fn the area* 
of ethnic teaching; and that the possibility of the development of it Itfsouree 
Directory tv explored. 

-V That individuals representing ethnic viewpoint* lc incorporated Into att 
effort* from the very beginning stage forward. 

d. That the centers Iv part of a state wide or national network rather than 
sejmrato and Isolated institutions. 

7. That a planning committee or commission l*e formed to 1) further a*«c** 
the need for the establDhment of Kthnk Curriculum Materials I Viuotui ration 
Centers, and 2) to determine alternative* for meeting these heed*. (NOTE: An 
agenda Is presently being determined by Dr. Welton. Mr. Roberts amt Dr. Xlctnl. 
for a meeting of the Interim Task Force Committee In late March.) 

Am. \ nix 1— Xr.w Vo*k St.«rc UnrcAtiox l^rAitvtxr Divisrox ro* IDvnt- 
carrr.n Citiiosex Nrar Yo*k State XxTwonK of SrrttAL Knccattox lxsm*<* 
tioxAt. Mat rat at* Cr. stilts 

«. rrarosr or the sfimc sttwonr 

A. Provide a ox>ivr*ttve, united effort In furthering the development of quality 
education for hand icapped children in New York State. 

t\. Identify handicapped children anl fneilltale their placement into an educa* 
tional program. 

C. Act as a change agent for the development of improved curriculum. method*, 
and material* to lie n*ed In educat Ion of the handicapped. 

D. Establish a direct, systematic communication system for exchange of 
educational information. 

t. CKoERtr to 1MC/IIMC national office. 

2. 1MC/RMC to National Centers. 

X National Center* tXYffl to local ASKfM(Ts. 

4. Le<a1 AfcElMCTs to individual teachers and other ivrsonnel concerned 
with education for the handle* fgvd. 

E. Aftcmjd to eliminate unnecessary duplication* of time and effort In de« 
retopanetit of new materials and approaches for teaching the handicapped. 

F. Provide for the establishment of local nnlt* < ASEIMO) for direct service 
to educators of the handicapped. 

O. Provide an administrative and consultative staff at the Regional level for 
ms xfmava utilisation of personnel service* to the Network. 

II. Coordinate the special 1 rations of the various local units In order to con- 
serve staff, time, and expenditures for projects. 

1. New York (Hunter)— Evaluation from the development for the Network. 

2 Buffalo— i\*n put er Rased Resource Unit development for the Network. 

A Albany— Union Catalog development for the Network. 

4. AIN ny— Cent rail red processing of materials for the network. 
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5. Urooine County — Distribution Outer for ERIC microfiche to the 
.Network. 

0. Washington, Warren, Hamilton Comity — Production of transparencies 
for the Network. 

1. Assure that the effects of funding of any project for the handicapped will 
reach all lmndleapi»ed children In the State. 

1 1. SERVICES OF THE 6KIMC NETWORK 

A. Provide for preview and loan of collections of professional and instructional 
materials from the Regional Centers. 

R. Provide inservice training to teachers in the use of specialized materials. 

C. Provide for evaluation ol‘ materials and dissemination of results of evalua- 
tion to the field. 

D. Provide administrative and consultative services to the field. 

E. Publish and distribute a Newsletter to the field. 

F. Provide for jioriodic dissemination of information on new products, ap- 
proaches, and methods for teaching the handicapped. 

G. Establish and maintain liaison with other units of the Education De- 
partment 

H. Act as a direct and indirect source of reference and research results in 
the field of education. 

I. F-oduce new materials for use by the field. 

J. Produce new materials to be used in training educators of the handicapped. 

K. Produce and update a master file of Network holdings (Union Catalog). 

L. Act as a Clearinghouse for textbook materials for the visually handicapped 
In New York State. 

M. Act as a support unit for the staff of the Division for Handicapped. 

Appendix II. — Ethnic Curriculum Materials Demonstration* Center Con- 
ference, February 4, 1970 

STATEMENTS BY THE HONORABLE ROMAN C. PUCIXSKI, U.S. CONGRESSMAN 

l 'l have said many times that this nation thrives on a deep sense of ethnic 
community. It nourishes on the pride of origins shared by the people, both as 
committed Americans and as devoted Individuals with strong ties to their own 
indigenous neighborhoods and groups. In this past century, our society has 
begun to deny the existence of these origins. We have been challenging the 
concept of ethnicity. We have been eroding the delicate tendrils that link us 
with our past. I believe we have oversold (he value of homogeidLAtlon, sacrificing 
diversity of our pluralistic society for the sake of uniformity. As a consequence, 
many of our ethnic groups have developed a profound sense of cultural In- 
feriority; a feeling that they are second-best Americans because they have care- 
fully preserved their original languages, their customs, and traditions and 
their unique styles of life. This problem, I believe, prevades every city and every 
state and every corner of our nation. In Chicago alone, it can affect the lives 
of at least 30% of the population who are foreign born or first-generation 
citizens. 

The most serious casualties of this qua si-cultural obliteration, in my judg- 
ment, have been the young. Today, our nation’s youth are plagued by a sense 
of ruthie&sncss ; many of them are caught up In a malaria of alienation and 
are channeling their energies to search for Identity. In a very real sense, those 
are the forgotten young Americans with uo feeling of belonging in our hetero- 
geneous society. Society's transmitters of cultural values, its primary and sec- 
ondary schools, have taught these young people nothing of their own ethnic 
backgrounds. This omission, In my Judgment, has led them to conclude that their 
heritage has no status in the value system of the society. Therefore, It is scarcely 
surprising that so many young people have failed to develop a positive self 
image. Typically, and I am sure all of those assembled at your meeting there 
today will have to admit, school history lessons teach about one or two countries 
and remain Indifferent to the rest of the world. Their art, their music, literature 
and language classes are equally narrow and explicit, thus, reinforcing a dis- 
torted picture i*f their environment and ancestry. Such a pernicious educational 
deficiency warrants the attention of the entire imputation and of members of the 
<*on gross ns its representatives. 
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I believe that the fact Mint we have tried to homogenize two hundred million 
Americans Into a single monolith is today our greatest source of problem? and 
difficulty. Most other nations don't have that problem. I>enmark has a 90% 
Danish population; England has an overwhelmingly English population; Poland 
has a 06% Polish Catholic population; Italy lias predominantly Italians; Ger- 
many ht»s predominantly Germans. And so I think we ought to recognize as 
Americans the uniqueness of our i>osition ns a nation as the uniqueness of our 
jieople. I think that we ought to realize that America is a mosaic of many cul- 
tures and these cultures have to be recognized. 

It is appalling to me, absolutely appalling, how little we Americans know 
about each other. Then we wonder why we have racial tensions, and why we 
have religious bigotry, and why we have discrimination because of national 
origin, and we wonder why we have all of these underlying problems. One might 
say, ‘Well, don’t people all live together? Don’t the Poles and the Italians and 
Jewish t>eopIe and the Irish intermarry? And don’t they nil live together?’ Yea, 
they do. Blit still, they know very little about each other. All they know is what 
they learned from their neighbors, from the street. So it seems to me that the 
great challenge If we arc to preserve this republic of ours, this great nation 
that has attracted people from many cultures, we have got to start recognizing 
our uniqueness. 

I discard the statement of the “melting liot.’’ I don’t think we ought to be a 
melting pot. I don’t think that we ought to try and take every single human 
being that comes to America and homogenize him into the so-called “Puritan 
Ethos." In my judgment, I think that we ought to recognize that each American 
Is different in terms of his cultural values, and we ought to recognize that 
there U no conflict, absolutely no conflict, between being a good, loyal, and 
dedicated, proud American and still understanding yourself as to your ancestry 
and ethnic background. Only when we start realizing and understanding each 
other's ethnic values, can we then start understanding each other. Only then 
can we then give real fulfillment to equality, ippreclation, understanding, 
mutual respect. And so I have introduced the Ethn e Heritage Study Center Act 
of 1960. 

This Act will establish a number of ethnic heriU ge study centers each devoted 
to the development of curriculum marerials deal ng with one ethnic group or 
one regional group of ethnic cult r res for use in eie j entary and secondary schools. 
I understand that many elementary and secondaiy schools would like to institute 
courses on ethnicity. They would like to tell the >oung people in their schools 
something about themselves, something about their background. Unfortunately, 
under our present system, there Is practically no source material for such 
lectures. We get it out of travel leaflets, and travel kits, and some travel 
agencies. And in the libraries we may find a book here nnd a book there about 
a certain Identifiable ethnic group. But there has beeo no real effort made to 
develop materials for classroom use. 

Under my Bill, such material would pertain to a particular group’s history, 
geography, society, literature, art, music, language, drama, economy and general 
culture, and to the group's contribution to the American Heritage. Each Center 
would also train teachers to use these materials and would make them widely 
available to elementary and secondary schools throughout the United States. 
Teachers could tuilize these curriculum packages and study units in their regular 
classes or as the basis for creating totally new types of educational programs. 
An Ethnic Heritage Studies Center would be operated by public, or private non- 
profit educational agencies and organizations to design and implement Its 
program. Each Center would draw on the existing resources of colleges and 
universities, the expertise of elementary and secondary school teachers and the 
special knowledge of ethnic groups in local communities as well as foreign 
students pursuing their education In this country. The Bill would authorize 
ten million dollars for FY 1970 and 20 million dollars in FY 71 for these 
purposes. 

As a major consequence of this Bill, our young people would be able to develop 
greater awareness and appreciation of the Impoitance of all ethnic civilizations 
to our national heritage. Every one of the 51.5 million students In the primary 
grades and high schools eouhi study In depth about the ethnic culture of his 
family and forefathers and about their contributions to the American way of 
life. In addition, lie can learn about many of the other readily Identifiable ethnic 
groups In the country. There arc a number of Congressmen co-siK>n soring thl^ 
legislation with hk. And 1 am very proud to have a very good cross-section. 
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As II. G. Wells once wrote In the outline of history: “Our true nationality is 
mankind.” I believe a time has come for us to teach about the contributions of 
all mankind to a nation, and I believe that the Ethnic Heritage Studies Center 
Act of 1069 would contribute to this very worthy goal. We have talked for 
instnneo about racial tensions. The average American has a very limited 
knowledge of the Negro In America. He knows only of the Negro who was 
brought here In chains four or five generations ago and brought Into slavery 
and grew up as a sharecropjier on the cotton fields of the South. He knows 
nothing about the ethnic heritage of the non-white community, and lhe non-white 
nations and the non-white cultures of Africa and the other countries of the 
world. It occurs to me that the best way that we can really bring deeper under- 
standing and respect for ’ch other and citizens of the United States and as 
residents of America is to know more about ourselves. The Ethnic Heritage Bill 
which I am sponsoring would provide a beginning that would give our univer- 
sities and mu- colleges all over the country the tools with which we could start 
developing curriculum, film slides, various other lecture materials, and resource 
materials, so that finally we can start grappling with the problem* 

I am amazed, really amazed, that we have survived as long as we did, when 
you reflect upon the fact that there has been practically no effort made in this 
great nation of ours to understand each other better and to know each other 
better. But I do believe that much of the tension, the kind of up-tight attitude 
that ha:, affected the country is created by the fact that we have tried to 
restructure mankind, and I don't mean to do that. As I said in the beginning 
of my remarks, I just don't think you can take 200,000,000 human beings and 
homogenize them into a monolith. I would much rather think of us as a mosaic 
and then build on that mosaic. That’s what this Bill is all about, that’s what I 
am trying to do here In Congress, and I need a great deal of help and I hope 
that we can get it from the fine people attending the seminar today . 

[From the Fo^t-Standard, Feb. 5. M)70) 

Heritage Study. — Ethnic Center Gains Support 
(By Andrij Bilyk) 

A bill presently in Congress designed to increase opportunities for elementary 
and secondary school pupils to study the cultural heritages of the major ethnic 
groups in America yesterday received support here. 

Besides fostering understanding among American ethnic groups, the bill, 
which, if passed, will provide $10 million in federal funds, will serve to give 
each pupil pride in his ethnic background. 

Some 50 university, library and social service educators from the state, 
meeting in the Downtown Holiday Inn, agreed yesterday to establish a com- 
mittee to perform au in-depth study of the possible organization and function of 
an ethnic curriculum materials center. 

Rep. Roman C. Puclnski, D-Chicago, sponsor of the bill, spoke to the group 
from Washington via tele-conference hook-up and urged support for his ethnic 
heritage studies center proposal. 

Puclnski said It is time to bring about a change in American attitudes concern- 
leg the plurality of cultures in this country. 

As envisioned by Puclnski, the center will develop curriculum materials cover- 
ing the history, geography, society, economy, literature, art music, drama, lan- 
guage and general culture of an ethnic group, as well as the contributions of that 
group to the American heritage. 

After the congressman spoke, the educators separated into five groups to dis- 
cuss such an ethnic center. 

Each group reported it favored Pucinskl’s measure. Together they urged that 
an Inventory be made of available resources. They stressed the need for authen- 
ticity and inclusion of ethnic representatives. 

According to a spokesman for the Educational and Cultural Center for Onon- 
doga and Oswego Counties (ECCO), which with Syracuse University spon- 
sored the discussion, “The consensus appears to be that there is a need'for the 
type of center we are talking about 

“Ethnic cultures or our country are part of our heritage " the spokesman said, 
adding. “We will be In touch with Congressman Puclnski.” 

ECCO agreed to coordinate the formation of a committee to study the Puclnski 
projKisnl, hut emphasized that. If an ethnic studies center is to materialize, the 
burden of Its establishment will fall on the educators themselves. 
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Representatives from the State Education Department, universities, libraries 
and ethnic minorities will be included in the committee. 

Appendix B. — Statements of Support 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Along with other colleges and universities across the nation, Syracuse Univer- 
sity has been deeply involved in developing both teachers and educational pro- 
grams to fit the needs of a tremendously varied population of school children. 
But even with the most highly trained specialist in the classroom, there comes 
a time when teachers, be tb^y urban, suburban, or rural, recognize the need 
for materials that their students can identify with; materials that captivate 
their students and get them interested. 

In many eases, what teachers want, and what students are asking for, are mate- 
rials tliut deal with the various ethnic groups of which the students are a part. 
Also, at a iime when our society Is coming to recognize both the contributions of 
various ethnic groups and the multiethnic nature of the American population, 
and at a time when there is a need to incorporate such materials into the courses 
of study in our public schools and universities, we And that such ethnic curriculum 
materials just do not exist. Indeed American public schools are often better equip- 
ped to teach about exotic cultures, the South Sea islanders or the Netselik Eski- 
mos, than the Negro-Amerlcans, the Cbinese-Amerlcans, the Spani$h*Aniericans, 
or for that matter, the German-Amerlcans or Italian-Americans. 

On February 4, 1G70, Syracuse University demonstrated Its interest in the field 
of ethnic curriculum materials by co-sponsoring with ECCO, the Educational and 
Cultural Center serving Onondaga and Oswego Counties, a meeting to explore 
what could be done — and whp.t should be done— to enhance the study of various 
ethnic groups in the United States. Over fifty educators and interested indi- 
viduals, from librarians to Indian agents from across New York State, attended 
the session. From the overwhelming support which grew out of the meeting, Syra- 
cuse University has agreed to coordinate the efforts of a statewide Interim Task 
Force Committee which will conduct an in-depth study of what can be done 
to develop and disseminate ethnic curriculum materials. 

The need for an Interest in ethnic curriculum materials already exist. The 
same can not be said for the materials themselves. Indeed, to produce and 
develop ethnic materials that are suitable for classroom use will require an 
effort as well as resources that go beyond those that can be supported by au Indi- 
vidual college, university or local educational center. Thus, support from federal 
sources Is seen as essential before such materials will come into being. 

It is from this premise, then, that a number of the faculty of Syracuse Uni- 
versity's School of Education who have been involved In the problem of ethnic 
studies, the Dean of the School of Education, and members of the professional 
staff of the Carnegie Library at Syracuse University who are working with us ; 
lend their support and encouragement to the passage of the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Bill. 

DR. TAI8T0 N 1511 1, D1 RECTOR OF UtE LIBRARY, I.E MOYNE COLLEGE 

“The Central New York Reference and Resources Council with memberships 
made up of college, university, public and special libraries, should have a deep 
and direct interest in an ethnic materials center. It would take little imagiia- 
tlon to realize that these libraries do now have materials that would aid directly in 
providing resources for the engendennent of our ethnic cultural heritage. 

One of the prime tasks In the establishment of an ethnic materials center 
would be to make a study or survey of existing materials, information, and 
services. The local American Heritage Project comes to mind as one such service. 
This should be a very logical research activity that the Central New York Refer- 
ence and Resources Council could perform under the leadership of Its Executive 
Secretary.” 

AMERICAN HERITAGE SOCIAL STUDIES CENTERS’ PROPOSED BOLE IN PLANNING FOB AN 
ETHNIC CULTURES CENTER 

1. Assist in originating support for the PucinskI Ethnic Cultures Bill among 
social studies teachers. 

2. Assist in determininggeogrnphica] area to he served by such a Center. 
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3. Assist in conducting au Inventory of existing “ready” resources for teaching 
Ethnic Cultures (both material and human) which can bo found in the Central 
Xew York Area. 

4. Assist in conducting an inventory of “raw” material for creation of finished 
ethnic teaching materials. 

5. Assist In conducting an Inventory of materials (ready and raw) In the 
Rational Sphere which might contribute to the success of an Ethnic Cultures 
Center in Central New York. 

0. Assist In defining roles to be played by cooperating agencies in the formation 
and functioning of tbe proposed Ethnic Cultures Center. 

7, Assist In making basic decisions on network versus system organization 
for establishing rea III on ships with other ethnic materials centers and liaison 
with related educational and cultural services. 

S. Assist In making decisions on physleallocatlon desirabilities for the Center. 

0. Assist in contacting existing agencies that can play auxiliary roles for 
establishing support of the Center. 

10. Assist In determining and establishing a Potential Table of Organization. 

11. Assist In determining training aims and programs for center personnel and 
classroom teachers. 



Appendix C. — Model Samples 

Hoard of Education. City of Xew York. Bureau of Curriculum Development. 
Secondary Schools Curriculum Guide: Teaching About Minorities in Class- 
room Situations. Curriculum Bulletin, 1067-100$ Series, Xo. 23. Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Board of Education of the City of New York, 1968. 

“Inter-group relations is not confined to any particular curriculum area. Situa- 
tions may present themselves In any area where there is a mingling of diverce 
groups. In most instances some sort of Immediate action is desirable, with a 
carefully planned follow-up to reinforce positive leanings.” 

Whatever the curriculum area, the classroom approaches towards fostering 
better intergroup relations are improved by realistic, understandable, meaningful 
materials and activities related to the situation at hand . . . 

The main thrust of effort should be to effect changes in behavior and to in- 
crease understandings. If we can get children to respect one another’s differ- 
ences and their right to be different, we will have made a significant step." 

Models with background materials and guidelines are presented for the Ameri- 
can Indian, the Chinese, the Irish, the Italian, the Jewish, the Negro, the Polish, 
the Puerto Rican, and the Swedish. 

Madison Public Schools. Human Relations — Intergroup Understanding Commit- 
tee. Education for Human Relations — Intergroup Understanding: Grades 
Seven Through Twelve. Madison, Wis., Madison Public Schools, 1904. 

“The suggested learning activities in human relations and intergroup educa- 
tion are designed to be integrated into the day-to-day teaching and learning 
situations in the classroom . . Human relations education is not something 
added to the curriculum; rather it is a process permeating every aspect of the 
pupil's life, both In and out of school.” 

The Madison Public School teachings related to intergreup understanding 
serve as models working toward positive understandings In human relations and 
Intergroup relations. Their guide offers practical techniques and activities for 
lncorpo rating in tergroup education understandings Into the existing curriculum. 

“Biographies, fiction, drama, social studies and other subject areas offer valua- 
ble tools for sensitizing students to the feelings, attitudes, and problems of 
representatives of differing cultural groups, and for creating respect and under- 
standing of these differences. Pupils learn that there are many accounts of an 
historical event, and a critical comparison among them represents excellent edu- 
cation In problem solving and critical thinking. Some of the areas of concern In 
reading, drama, and discussion can be focused on patterns of family life, com- 
munity contrasts, economic differences, adjustment to new places and situations, 
beion^ng to groups and experiences of acceptance and rejection. As a student 
appreciates all cultures, he comes to better understanding and appreciate his 
own.” 
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Schenectady Public School*, Schenectady, New York. Human Relations Office, 
1060. 

An In-service course, “Practieum In Interp-eup Education" is be! n k conducted 
by the Human Relations Office of the Schene b \y City School District. 

“Tills course is designed to encourage teachers to Include more tntergroup edu- 
cation in the regular instructional program, Consultants from n variety of 
minority and immigrant groups haw been selected to emphasize the need to deal 
with the critical phases of different groups. We have twenty-four (24) teachers 
(all classroom K-12) enrolled in this course. Each participant is required to 
develop a demonstration lesson to eventually be filmed. Seven teachers will lie 
filmed fairly soon. These films will be critiqued from the December 3 to the Janu- 
ary 28th sessions. We will derive a critique from our inservice course par- 
ticipants. All films will be edited by the demonstration teacher and a representa- 
tive of the Human Relations Office. In addition, we are lending our assistance 
In helping teachers develop lessons , . . the rationale is that all teachers can 
deal with Intergroup education in the classroom. . . / 

( Excerpted from an October 22, I960, letter from Mrs. Laura Hoke, Director, 
Office of Human Relations, to Mrs. Mini Brodsky, New York State Education 
Department.) 

Appendix D. — Caunegie Commission on Higher Education Report 

("Excerpts from Report of the Carnegie Commission,” Few York Tiwcs, 
March 2, 1070, p. 1.) 

The recommendations of the Carnegie Report, a 41-page document, “A Chance 
to Learn : An Action Agenda for Equal Opportunity In Higher Education” was 
made public at a news conference at the Carnegie Corporation Offices in New 
York on March 3, 1070. The first report was issued in December 1068. which pre- 
ssed a multi-billion dollar Federal program to finance college education of 
students who cannot afford it. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education proposes "that by the year 
2000. no American Is deprived of the chance to go to college by barriers of raw, 
geography, income, age or quality ” 

Special consideration was given to ethnic study in the curriculum. Major points 
were as follows : 

1. Correction of ethnic imbalance is needed at the post secondary level. 

2. If ethnic self aw jreness and sense of inferiority begin in the elementary 
school then we need to attack the problem there. 

3. Every student can learn from his own ethnic group and those of Ids 
classmates. Students need opportunity to seek ethnic experiences. 

4. All students at every level need to be aware of a variety of backgrounds. 

5. Introductory courses need to be offered at the college level. 

Solutions for consideration of higher education Institutions: 

1. Cooperative programs for groups of neighboring Institutions. 

2. Referral to campuses that have resources in ethnic studies. 

3. Summer school opportunities sharing ethnic studies programs with 
students from other institutions. 

CONCLUSION 8 

By the year 2000 the Commission hopes that educational opportunities must be 
free from the last vestiges of limitations imposed by ethnic groups. 

Columbia Univebsitt, 

Xcw York , A\Y., February 1970. 

Dear Mb. Chairman: I regret It is no longer possible for me to testify before 
vour distinguished General Subcommittee on Education on the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies bill this Thursday, February 26, 1970. Urgent matters at the University 
require immediate attention and necessitate my presence here. 

Since I am not able to attend these hearings, I have taken the liberty of out- 
lining for the committee's benefit certain achievements and progress Columbia 
University has made in providing education in national and international cul- 
tures and ethnic groups. I trust this background Information will contribute to 
Congressional deliberation on H.R. 14910, "The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers 
Act of 19G9'\ In the meantime, I would hope that your committee will have the 
opportunity to hear from Dr. John H. Fischer, President of Teachers College, 
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whoso view* nml comments relating to teacher training n ml curriculum develop- 
ment In ethnic studies would he most enlighten lug. Ah you know, Teachers Col- 
lege, an ufflllote of Columbia University, produces more doctorates In the educa- 
tion field than any other graduate Institution In this country. Its reputation and 
that of Its President are widely known and acclaimed. 

The oldest private university In New York City, Columbia Is situated in the 

* Momlngslde Heights section of Manhattan. The University offers a unique 
educational exjierlenoe for its 27,000 students and faculty living in the nation's 

* largest and perhaps most complicated iirltan environment. It has been wild of our 
great urban centers, the "melting pots” of this country, that the most significant 
consequence of wave upon wave of Immigrant settlement Is that these centers 
lmve not “melted”: the first generation quest for assiinlliation Into American 

I culture has been followed in most cases by successive generational drives for 

cultural distluctlveness and reinforcement. This Is one of the major elements 
in Columbia’s milieu. The upi>er West Side of Manhattan provides nil educational 
exi>erlenct* unto itself for our students and has contributed to the heterogeneity 
of ft student community comprising representatives from all fifty stat-M nud 
some seventy-five countries. 

One of the unique strengths In the University’s educational program lies In 
its variety of courses, programs, and institutions for the study of different 
cultures and nations. In the School of International Affairs, Columbia offero 
graduate degree Hiiidy nt eight regional or International Institute*; Kuroiienitt*. 
Itussian, East Central Europe, East Asian, Middle East, African, Latin American 
and Southern Asian. (Half of Columbia's regional institutes are concerned si>e- 
clflcally with the Third World.) In a very direct sense these programs have con- 
tributed to this nation’s respect end tolerance for the social, economic, and cul- 
tural contributions made by Americans from other nations to our own culture 
and heritage. Training of young scholars In foreign studies, therefore, goes 
beyond the international boundaries of enhancing understanding and goodwill 
among nations: it has direct implications for deepening this country’s apprecia- 
tion of cultural contributions brought by nil immigrants to its shores. 

In addition to the international Institutes and comparative national studies 
programs provided within the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and Teachers 
College, the University has a Center for Israel and Jewish Studies as well as an 
extensive curriculum related to American urban and ethnic problems. An Inde- 
pendent survey Identifies some six hundred courses at Columbia relevant U the 
urban and ethnic fields In 19GS-G0. The University has expanded these offerings 
under considerable student interest during the current academic year, with such 
courses as Professor Charles V. Hamilton’s Colloquium on Political Thought and 
Action of Black Americans, and Dr. Hugh Butt’s course on Black Family Life in 
m America. I believe that Columbia’s total offerings represent a degree and scope 

of engagement In the urban and ethnic fields unequaled elsewhere. They reflect 
an Interest which already has a substantial history at Columbia. 

Cultural reinforcement Is not, of course, as salient a purpose in Ivaccalnureate 
* education, or In the graduate and professional programs which predominate In 

* Columbia’s course offerings, as It may be in secondary education, which the pro- 
posed legislation is designed to Improve. Knowledge and trainiug that will (on- 
tribute to the solution of the urban and racial crisis — pcrhai>s the overriding 
domestic issue of our time — Is a major and develoiring commitment nt Columbia 
and in higher education generally. 

Necessarily, the University's pursuit of this commitment wist involve signifi- 
cantly Increased educational opportunities for Afro-Amerk *n and Hispanic 
peoples. Scholarship and fellowship needs for these students are enormous and 
constitute one of the central problems of a private university, faced with rising 
expenditures In both Instructional and noninstructional budgets. We at Co- 
lumbia have set priority on Increasing financial assistance for minority students 
In undergraduate, and professional programs; but I beJiere that a private uni- 
versity cannot truly fulfill Its educational responsibilities In this regard without 
significantly greater Federal Government assistance. 

For the committee’s Information, I have enclosed herewith a report entitled 
“The Human Uses of the University”. Commissioned by the Urban Center, a de- 
velopment agency of the University engaged in deepening Its commitment in the 
urban and ethnic fields the report explores various ways In which a major urban 
university might further strengthen related curricula and programs. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Joseph Colmen, former Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and cur- 
rently a private consultant In Higher Educational Affairs. This report has a 
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tin i roughness and scope not found, to my knowledge, in any comparable report on 
u university elsewhere in the country. 

This report, with Its recommendations, Is intended as a catalyst for discus- 
sions — not only at Columbia but nationally — about Improving the structure and 
Vubslnme of responses in higher education to the urban and racial crisis. The 
report is nl-'uidy under wide discussion In the Columbia community. Its recom- 
mendations have not been adopted In part or whole, but the report is proving 
a valuable aid to discussions about the various options, alternatives, costs, and 
benefits available to the University for strengthening Its educational and com- 
munity programs. 

I think "The Human Uses of the University’' should be read and therefore re- 
quest that it he placed in the record of these hearings. 

In closing, I once again offer my apologies for not being with you. I only hope 
this letter mokes some contribution, small though it may be, to discussion of 
the role, diversity, and importance of ethnic and cultural study In our nation’s 
educational programs. 

Sincerely, 



Andrew W. Cordier, President, 



Institute of African Studies, 

Columbia University, 

Xcic York, N.Y . , February 16, 1970, 

Representative Roman C. Pucinski, 

Chairman, Ocneral Subcommittee on Education and Labor, U>S. House of Rep - 
resentatives, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mb. Pucinski : Your letter of January 21 to Graham W. Irwin at Colum- 
bia University has been referred to me for reply, since I am at present the Direc- 
tor of the African Language and A ce a Center at Columbia. 

The establishment of the Ethi Ic Heritage Studies Centers envisaged in your 
bill would, I think, fulfill a veiy real need in American education today. The 
African Language and Area Center which I direct here at Columbia has for the 
past number of years been offering a limited number of courses in African 
history which have attracted the interest of substantial numbers of Black 
American students. But because the Center fs also concerned with problems 
of contemporary Africa, it Is not possible to provide the full range courses 
dealing with the ethnic heritage which would be desirable. Although our Center 
has been active in cooperation with the Ilarlem-Momlngslde Committee in 
arranging for a series of public lectures each year on the African heritage of 
the American Black community, limitations of funds and personnel have again 
prevented us from engaging in the preparation of curriculum material on this 
general topic which might be used in the secondary and primary school level. 

It seems to me particularly important that accurate and contemporary mate- 
rials on the ethnic heritage of many groups of American students be prepared 
when at this time in our national history a fresh awareness of ethnic background 
is being forcibly brought to the public attention. The mixing of ethnic groups 
has historically been of vital importance in creating the American nation as It 
Is today but an awareness of, and pride in, a particular ethnic background 
can only contribute In the long run to a fuller realization of the role our many 
ethnic groups have played in the development of modern American society. 

I should be most interested In having reports of your proposed hearings on this 
topic and if I can be of any further assistance to you, I snould be happy 
to do so. 

Sincerely, 

It, Gray Cowan, Director. 



Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 3,1970. 

Representative Roman C. Pucinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on 'ducatlon, U.8. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.O . 

Dear Representative Pucinski : The Minneapolis Public Schools express great 
interest and support for H R. 14910, the Ethnic Heritage Studies Center Bill. 

Since receiving your letter dated January 19, I have taken the liberty to 
chare your letter and the proposed bill with several colleagues. They are of the 



firm opinion that the bill, If enacted and funded fully, would provide many 
opportunities for the exchange of students, faculty and community persons; 
and, lienee, provide opportunities for the better understanding and respect for 
cultural differences and similarities. 

Please convey to other members of the General Subcommittee on Education 
our Indication of support for this measure, and we would stand ready to assist 
In Implementation of such Ethnic Heritage Study Centers as federal funding 
becomes available. 

Very sincerely, 

John B. Davis, Jr., Superintendent. 



Columbia University’, 

New York, N.Y., February 13, 10V). 

Hon. Homan Pucinski, 

Education Committee , 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Representative Pucinski: Thank you for your inquiry concerning the 
proposed Ethnic Heritages Bill. It deals with a most fundamental problem fac- 
ing our educational system. We live In a pluralistic world, both ethnically ami 
culturally, both nationally and Internationally. This means that the diverse 
cultural traditions represented within the American citizenry, as well as those 
foreign countries from which they derive, must be adequately represented in our 
educational system. Briefly there are three reasons for this: 

1. We cannot learn to respect our fellow citizens of the United States without 
an understanding of the social and cultural traditions from which they have 
emerged. 

2. Our cltitzens of diverse ethnic backgrounds will not acquire even a basic 
self-respect If they find that our educational system looks upon their heritages 
ns unworthy of consMemilon. They will think of themselves as misfits, strangers 
equally to their original homeland and to an adopted country that tolerates 
hut does not truly appreciate them. In these circumstances young i>eople from 
minority groups suffer identity crises arising from an inability to relate inherited 
values successfully to contemporary American life. Beset by Inner conflicts and 
social tensions, they may be easily attracted to revolutionary movements that 
promise to reduce everyone to a common social and cultural denominator. 

3. Our relationship to our ethnic minorities is Intimately bound up with our 
International relations. Ethnic diversity can he a great resource to draw upon 
in our dealings with our citizens’ countries of origin. On the other hand It can 
also become a great liability If ethnic minorities conic to feel themselves second 
class citizens culturally, and their countries of origin take this ns a reflection 
upon their selves. In the end we cannot deal with either problem, national or 
International, without each Involving the oUier. 

In view of these considerations it seems to me imperative that the Ethnic 
Heritages Bill be viewed in relation to the existing National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) program. Some people may consider that the NDEA language pro- 
gram has accomplished its original purpose and should he closed out at fin early 
date. I think this reflects a narrow and mistaken conception cf what the NDEA 
program was all about. Viewed simply as a language training program one could 
say it has made appreciable gains In training persons in the so-called neglected 
languages. But many scholars and educators recognized quite early that the 
study of these neglected languages was Intimately bound up with their equally 
neglected cultures. And the study of these cultures, which has since emerged in 
the NDEA program of Language and Area Centers, has only just begun. The 
further development of such cultural studies and the retention In some form 
(perhaps modified) of the language and area studies would he extremely Im- 
portant to the proper study of ethnic heritages. It dismantle these centers now 
(or in the near future), just at a time when their resources should he drawn 
upon for the study of ethnic heritages, would be a serious mistake from the 
scholarly standpoint and a substantial loss from the financial point of view. 
If the language and area centers program is allowed to die. the same ground- 
work will have to be laid all over again In connection with the study of ethnic 
heritages. 

A failure to establish the study of ethnic heritages on this sound basis could 
have serious consequences. If a scholarly approach is not established at the start 
of an ethnic heritages program, there Is strong likelihood of ethnic nationalism 
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coining to dominate It. Divisive pfUltival mid rndnl forces will t ike over. Instead 
of achieving n unity In the midst of cultural diversity, we will get. sit best, only 
ethnic chop suey, and at worst, a festering jungle of racial nationalisms. ^ 

I am enclosing copies of several of my writings which relate to tbU problem, 
“Education for u World Community" discusses the place of other cmturai tradi- 
tions in our concept of literal education. “The Relevance of Asia discusses the 
contribution other cultural heritages can make to the solution of our own educa- 
tional dilemmas. “The Strange Affair of Asia and America ’ deals with American 
college students’ search for identity and how it can only he resolved In the con- 
text of a multicultural world. I believe you would find that cadi of them bears 
upon basic Issues which any program for the study of ethnic heritages would 
have to face. 

Sincerely yours, . T , 

\\ M. Theodore i>e IUr*, 
Professor of Oriental Studies. 

I)£ Raul University, 

Cftleayo, 111, March SO , J910. 

Hon. Roman O. Rucinbki. 

U>8. House of Representatives, 

WiiHhlngton, D.C\ 

1)K.MI Uepkesentative Pucixski : Thank you for sending uw a copy of the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers 15111. America stands out from all oilier nations, 

1 believe. In its cultural pluralism. Americans are, or should be, proud or two 
cultures— that of the homeland of their ancestors and that of their adopted nation. 
Too often, though, this pride Is turned to apathy or shame through ignorance or 
misinformation about one’s ethnic heritage. There Is not a single ethnic group I 
know of that need be anything but proud of Its homeland heritage. If It only knew 

8 ^America’s two-world cultural pluralism Is so misunderstood today that many 
of our youth are turning to "Third World” cultures that are not only alien hut 
Irrelevant to the socio-political values of modern Industrial society. MunSc Amer- 
leans— and let us remember that, except for a few million aboriginal Indians, we 
are all ethnics— tend to disregard and discount their national origins be^Mse 
present day political regimes In their homeland are alien to our own New world 
sodo-iKilltical values. In fact, these regimes are also alien to Old V orld cultural 
values. Thus, our cultural frontier would be Immensely supported by the com- 
inoiuilitv of Old World/Xew World values In tiie confrontation with nihilistic 
“Third World” values that bewilder and alienate so many of our youth today. 

American society is perhaps the most perfect application of Old World values. 
Onr culture, wav of life, standard of living, and technology are the envy of all 
other continents. Even our campus revolts have been emulated by students In 
other countries, although the revolutionary goals are almost opposite In nature. 
While so many of our youth embrace "Third World” or "Other World” antl-soctn 
philosophies, the voutli of other continents are rebelling against government 
authonty to receive the kind of freedom and training provided by our own schools 

uud otJu^rjn.tltjUl, ^ understanding of how America transformed Into 

realitv the Old World utopian Ideals, bow this success Is emulated and envied by- 
all otiier countries, would make us a little prouder and less defensive about the 

A The passage of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill would give new mean- 
jit«. to the word "ethnic”. The term now too often has a derogatory connotation of 
people who are defensive about their subtly inferior ethnic heritage and are un- 
able to reconcile themselves to the values of either the dominant JJ ASP ma- 
jority or the newly militant black minority. A proper sense of the mt Ul-culbiral 
heritage of nil Americans would make proud ‘ethnic.! of us all. and should serve 
to deflate the exaggerated rhetoric of confrontation Implicit In the slogans of 
racial and ethnic “power” now In vogue. 

Slncerely ' P.m-BE nr. Vise, 

e .. . i* .. i f n iw'f’S’ifi i* 
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Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, Inc., 

Afic York, y.Y. t Ecbruary 28 t J970 . 



Hon. Homan C. Pucinski, 

Chairman, (ivneral Suba)mmUtce on Education , Committee on Education and 
Labor, U f S. Borne of Representatives, Washington, D.O , 

Dear Mr. Chairman : I was most gratified to receive your letter of February 5, 
1970 with reference to II. R. 14010, the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill. At 
the verv outset, J congratulate yon on this far-seeing measure and take pleasure 
in Informing you that this committee, In Its recent executive meeting, unanimously 
endorsed the objectives of the bill. 

You can count on our full support of this necessary legislation. Ihe stated 
objectives cannot but contribute heavily to the prime Interests of our Nation and 
its unique significance In the history of mankind. I should like the opportunity of 
examining the full text of tlie bill and, by grace of your invitation, to testify In 



supiK»rt of it. 

With warmest pe 
Sincerely, 



rsonnl regards and wishes for full success In this vital matter. 

Lev E. PomtiANSKv, President. 



Alexandria, Virginia. 



Statement of Dr. Lev E. Dobrianskv, President, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee America, Professor of Georgetown University 

Mr. Chairman, In response to your written invitation of March 4, 1070, I 
am privileged to express the full supiK)rt of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America in favor of the i>assage of HR. 11010, which provides a program 
to Improve the opportunity of students In elementary and secondary schools to 
studv cultural heritages of the major ethnic groups In the Nation. Representing 
the thoughts and sentiments of over 2% million Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, 
this national committee Is authoritatively speaking for a major ethnic group 
In our Nation, which in numerous spheres of cultural and educational activity 
has made nud continues to make its constructive Imprints on our evolving demo- 
cratic society. „ . 

In this concise statement I just want to stress and underscore four essential . 
points concerning H.R. 14910 and its provision for the establishment of ethnic 
heritage studies centers. These are: (1) the Instrumental significance of the 
bill and its contents for the nature and directions of our Nation; (2) the wisdom 
of concentrating on improvements in the elementary and secondary schools In 
our countrv ; (3) the example of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
(UCCA) as an organizational agency for the implementation of the programs 
envisioned in the measure; and (4) the factor of special knowledge as a 
determining asset Insuring the fulfillment and success of the contemplated 
programs. 

OCR UNIQUE NATION 

The goals and objectives of this advanced legislation are thoroughly consistent 
with the historical basis and the significant nature of our national entity. 
Indeed, the provisions of the hill and their methodical realization would serve 
to constitute a formidable instrument designed to intensify the qualitative growth 
and cultural richness of our nation-state. As the measure’s statement of policy 
emphasizes, a greater understanding of one’s heritage and those of others can- 
not hut contribute to our national cohesion and more harmonious and prosperous 
overall development. But what Is oftentimes overlooked Is the more fundamental 
uniqueness of our Nation In the history of the world and the basic need for 
preserving and cultivating this unprecedented character, which by intent, con- 
tent, and i»ertent this legislation would reinforce immeasurably 

Without striking any super-patriotic or romantic notes, it becomes philosophi- 
cally evident on the basis of l»oth historical and political evidence that no nation 
in the history of mankind has possessed or possesses the nature and character 
of our Nation. Historically, from the very start, drawn into the very I>ody and 
soul of America have be* n people from every corner of the globe, from every race, 
and from all major religions. Human diversity In development unity has been 
and is the unique chavacterlstte of America ; multl-ethnlclty at work in national 
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union has been and Is the erer^erpanding reservoir of resourcefulness, Innovation 
and challenge in this grand historical experiment called the United States of 
America. To parallel, as some *lo, the USSR with the US in this report is to 
profess ignorance on more than one count. 

The ramifications of thought flowing from this fundamental truth are numerous 
and engaging. This is scarcely the place to pursue and elaborate c;. them. The 
important point here is that the essence of the MU really goes beyond the passive 
attainment of understanding ojrselves and each other to tap and regenerate 
the very springs of our national origin, growth and destiny. Clearly, In our world 
context today, it is not a species of putative reasoning to maintain that by its 
unique nature and all that this Implies In terms of human progress and civiliza- 
tion, the presence and consummate power of America are iutegral parts of n 
providential design for the future of mankind. Whether by reason and will we 
shall accomplish the demands of this design Is the titanic test and challenge 
we face. The directions paved by this measure undoubtedly will enable us to 
meet this challenge more adequately and more successfully. 

THE PBIMAOY OF EARLY EDUCATION 

It is unnecessary to dwell on any psychology or philosophy of education in 
order to emphasize the primacy and crucial importance of one's early education 
in the formative years. The bill rightly and wisely concentrates on Improving 
and assisting elementary and secondary education as concern the multiple 
heritages in our progressive society. Mistaken and erroneous preconceptions 
woven Into young minds during these early years frequently remain with students 
on higher levels of education In later years. Of course not only do they serve to 
perpetuate myths and early contrived misconceptions but also the millions who 
form our citizenry and conclude their formal education with high school. 

Ironically enough, perhaps no subject has been mangled and distorted by per- 
petuated myths and misconceptions than that of the Soviet Union, its multina- 
tional composition and so forth. Children taught that this state is “Russia," 
continue to harbor this myth and all that flows from it for the rest of their lives, 
Even college students today evince an Ignorance as to nations such as Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, despite their independent existence between the two world 
wars. 

The consequences of a general situation such as this reed hardly be defined 
here. Suffice it to say that with the USSR being for years a chief threat to the 
security of our national being, a modicum of common sense would demand that 
our citizenry become expeditiously enlightened about the different nations and 
peoples in that state. Plainly, one effective way of overcoming this undoubted 
general deficiency in our Nation is provided by this bill. Large communities in 
our country consist of Americans whose heritage extends to one or another area 
of the USSR. With ethnic heritage studies centers dealing with Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Armenia and others, there can be no question that 
this grave deficiency would be rapidly eliminated, with all the positive benefits 
that this would entail. 

AX EXAMPLE OF CONSTRUCTIVE IMPLEMENTATION 

When it comes to the matter of an efficient and constructive implementation of 
the envisioned programs, It Is utterly necessary to establish safeguards against 
uneconomical arrangements, waste of resources in being, and fly-by-night opera- 
tors, such as have characterized other programs in the recent past. My chief point 
here Is that to a large extent the anatomy for efficient and sound programming 
already exists in the case of several major ethnic groups. What is desperately 
required Is a substantial improvement and beeflng-up of the structures already 
in existence, such as the bill implicitly contemplates. This course of action would 
Insure an economical use of resources, certainly as to productive results, and the 
necessary avoidance of waste. 

To cite an example for efficient Implementation, the structure of the Ukrainian 
heritage groups In this country lends Itself to a atlonal allocation of resources. 
One of the few of Its kind, the UCCA Is a unified, national organization to which, 
across the country, organizations, clubs, religious, cultural and academic groups 
belong in Integrated membership, except for minor communist elements. The 
UCCA is an educational organization of organizations; it is tax-exempt; it sup- 
ports schools and studies of the Ukrainian language, history, arts and culture 
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In general. Tbe Impact of Its cumulative work bas been felt in Congressional 
Investigations Into communism, tbe Congressional Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion, tin* erection of the Tnras Shevchenko monument In our nation's capital, and 
in scores of other respect#. In short, by structure and oj>erallon it could easily 
form regional and local Ukrainian heritage studies centers, serving and assisting 
our elementary and second . fy schools. 

THE A6SET OF SHX1AL KNOWLEDGE 

Finally, a few words concerning the determining n«sot of special knowledge. 
Km ploying the example given above, the UCCA, through two of Its orgar’Mtionai 
mcmbeis, maintains a list of Ukrainian heritage academicians at universities 
and college across the country. For maximum effectiveness of the program In 
this major ethnic tree, sources of special knowledge are a sine qua non. Moreover, 
resident in nil of our major cities are similar sources of rpedal Ukrainian knowl- 
edge which would be necessary to tap and for which the UCCA has records In 
being*, briefly, then, such special knowledge, utilised and dispensed within the 
framework of cur American Ideals and traditions, Is both a fundamental asset 
and capital for Insuring the success of these programs 

Wo look forward to participating heavily In the program for Ukrainian herit- 
age studies, which for decades now this committee has sought to advance, albeit 
with relattuly meager resources. You and your colleagues draw our highest 
admiration and esteem for the far seeing features of II. R. 14010. And 1 thank you 
most gratefully for the op;-oituntty of submitting this statement on a most vital 
endeavor. 



Ukrainian iNsmt it. or Amejiic a. Inc,. 

.Voc Fort*, .V.F., April $, 1910 . 

Hon Roman C. IVcinmu. 

Chairman. fJcncml Sklcommiitcc on Education, U.S. //ow'C of Rcprt$cntQlivc* t 
)Vn>l ingfon. HX\ 

Dear Congressman: Thank y«m very much fo* yunr kind letter ot March 20, 
1H I a We are very happy to have the cpportunlty to express the following opinion 
w htcb we h<^pe you will consider In your efforts on tchalf of H R, 14Q10, 

We *n)*port the Rill If.R 141*10 Introduced in Congress hr you and 10 other 
Congressmen from the states of California, Hawaii. Illinois, Maine, Indians, 
Ma*sachu<eMs. Michigan. Missouri, New York and Pennsylvania. This Is tbe Rill 
that patriotic Americans of ethnic origin are wafting for. We welcome with great 
pleasure (ne Introducing of this Bill and beg for Ita enactment by tbe U.9. 
Congress. 

establishing Centers for Kthnle Stuldes will enable private non-profit educa- 
tional Institutions to provide activities related to a single culture or regional 
group of cultures and develop greater understanding for a more harmonious. 
I«atrlotlo and committed population. That Is very Important In out multi-ethnic 
srHety M bring about bcMer understanding an.^og alt our dtieens. 

Establishing Centers of Kthalo Heritage Studies will provide a noble oppor- 
tunity on the part of etnntc groups to provide trainings for ed rational person- 
nel and develop Curriculum material for schools and for adult education. 

We believe that such activit y of the Ethnic Heritage Stody On*era will 
bring satisfaction, understanding and great enjoyment to all American cltlrens. 

Knactmcut of this Bill will seroe as a great historical example for other nations 
to follow. 

We earnestly support you and hope for an early enactment of H R 14910, 
Sincerely, 

Thdoto* Hies, PretMcnl. 



Japanese Avemcan CrnrrNS I/tmr, 

S # n f nncUc*, OaR/., Fehraargr W, 1910. 

Congressman Cam. D. Ptmk tns, 

rMfrmaa. CommRfor on Ed tent ion «a 4 Labot, VS. flow*t of RcprtKntnUrt*, 
W**hingto*. />.C. 

T> tx% CoN^arssvAN UntNiNS: f would tike to express my wholehearted sup- 
port of H R 149RX which was introduofd In the House on November 20, KaSU 
and Is now before your Committee ior consideration. 

The Japanese American Citltens league Is the only national oreanfutioo 
of Americans of Japanese ancestry tn the United Stales. Among our Interest# 



O 
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Is n deep toucvm (hat our educational system Include Appropriate opport unities 
for fill children to leant of their own ethnic Identities and culture, and to belter 
understand those of their fellow minority American* 

'Fills comern Is based u|>on the belief that such educational opjmrt milt tea will 
go fl lung way toward greater ethnic understanding, and the lessening of racial 
tension*, as well ns a fuller culturally enriched generation. 

The Japanese American Citizen* league, and its U2 chapters throughout the 
country, hns tried to support, wherever local Interests have developed, courses 
and community efforts aimed at ethnic studies emphasis on all levels, elementary, 
►econdary and college. IVe have 1»een «oncerncd about Ihe lm|K>rtfincv of in-dcjdh 
approach to Ibis, instead of *ui*crflclal. hastily Mt up courses. SVe see this bill 
providing another rvsuuive to assure k quality effort In this area. 

I hope that these brief expressions of support will contribute to i favorable 
re|wrtlng of this bill, which we consider most timely and vital. 

Sincerely yours. 

JrAar J. Knouoto. 

Xctionai Prc*(*fc*t. 



Hoard of St rtavisoas. 

$0H Francisco. February IS, lUlO. 

Hon. Howax O. IVcixski, 
l/cm&cr, V.S, Congress, 

Washington. D.C , 

Iika* CoxostssUAN ITcinski: I n«>te with interest that you are the author 
of H U. 14P10. the K.thnlc Heritage Studies Act. The Hilt <testrd*es precisely 
the purpose* and activities of the Multi-Culture Institute which Is now ojierat* 
lug a small program, with Ford Foundation funds. Intended a; a nmdel for 
public schools. 

The Institute’s school treats children !*ot h ns memt'Cr* of their own ethnic 
grnu|»s and as members of the larger society, and hell* them fuuetlon o*n*trito» 
lively and profitably In both. 

The children are given general academic Instruction In Integiated classes 
during the morning hours. Itnrlng the afternoon. they are given In depth Instnm* 
tlon in their own heritages In separate classes. Kach ethnic group develop ways 
of sharing the beauties and contributions of Its culture with the other grout*. 

As you will see from the attached material*, some of you r colleagues In the 
llnu<e of Representa tires have been closely Involved In the work of the Inst! 
lute, tins Hawkins visited with us several weeks ago. 

I understand that your committee Is coming to rallfnmla In March. ! would 
like to i *qnest that Miss Frances $u**t)fi, director of Ihe Multi Culture Insti- 
tute, be- , erraltted lo appear as a witness lefore tbe committee to tell you of our 
exierfenoe. I would, of course, be especially pteased If the committee could 
visit the Multi Culture classes in session. 

I would not presume to send you such a large volume of material except that 
If relates so dlrectty fu your Mil. 

I Jouk forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 

Tmr A. Kraacois 



| ?t *n the g*a Friartsce F.tai alftet. Ate. *. HWtftJ 

Kvimc Stintra 0 *ast 



Some 100 nursery ami elementary fshool children *oi>n will be aide l<i e\H*>re 
their racial and ethnic Identities, thanks to a gW.OOO Ford Foundation grant 
to the MnIM-Cultore Institute. 

Frances Sussna, founder of tbe Institute, announced receipt of tbe grant yes- 
terday at a news conferem* with Mayor AIWo and SniervK*r Terry A. Fran- 
cois. Institute president. 

The grant will enable Miss Sossna to open a private Schott later this month 
for Negro, Jewish, Latin American and Chinese children at Homewood Terrace, 
formerly an orphanage with nine bulMIng* on 10 acres of laud. 



tefwmifios 



Miss S^ssnV* program attempts to create a redefinition of the concept 
of Integration by bringing students together tnd iwity as humans of equal worth 
but fclw* as members of diverse subculture*. 
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Frunrol* Mid he convinced that minority frroit|» yonnjutor* have a difficult 
time In school horn use of their ’‘innblllly to jk! jiisl to n society wlien* rnce is 
Mich a significant fa /tor.” 

Alioto Mkl, “The public school Is very Interested In this program ami will be 
watch Ing It closely . . . This exjicrhiiciital program can lead to adojKlon In the 
public schools." 

ETHNIC HISTORY 

The program calls for ai>proxlmalcly 100 youngsters in the age four-five group 
to attend general studios classes together for part of each day. 

For the rest of the day, the students meet In classes with other member* of 
their group to learn alsiut the history and culture of the group. 

Once a week, all the students meet together so that the children of one ethnic 
group cat? teach the olhers about their own unique heritage. 

The novel Approach (7 Integration la an extension of the l»a*lc conccjJ Involved 
In the successful Braudels Ihty School, which the widely traveled Miss Russna 
founded when sheimlved here in 1!W. 

Mis* Rv.o-na is accepting abdications for the new school from children four 
to six years of age. Younger and older children will also be acceided If enough 
a|»pty. 

“No one will lie eliminated because he can't afford It," Miss Russna Mid 

Rbo said she will strive for a “mixed economic level” 



t From fh* Sin Krtnctsco F,tiialn#r. Apr. S 
Ntw Approach no Integration Pats O it rot School 

Three years ago. a striking blue-eyed blonde educator foundc<l Ran Francisco's 
Multi-Culture Institute, to pursue a new approach to integration. 

The goal of Frances Hiissiia : Rtrive to preserve the ethnic identity of black, 
Jewish. Chinese. Japanese and Mexlcan-Ainerlcnn children by treating them Ixdh 
as meml*ers of their sjsx Iflo ethnics group* and a* immlers of the larger society. 

Today. In an Ingle.ddc PlMrld residence which Miss Russna converted to 
offices, at 22d Miramar Ave.. there we* understandable cause for jubilation. 

The Ford IVundatloti had announced a $200,000 grant to the private, non* 
profit educational organisation which MK* Susstm fonmh-d ami n-iw dlmt*. 

LARGEST OR ANT 

The grant was the largest in a series of action* announced by the foundation, 
aimed at exploring bow school* can letter prepotv youth to function in a done* 
rratic society be*et hy unprecedented demand* and cotnph ally .* 

The grant make* |»o**IMe a con! Inflation of the program which had its hasie 
concept In the suceessfnl Hrandet* l>ay Reboot, whkt) the widely traveled Miss 
Sn««na founded when she arrive Vre In MW. 

Among its other a*|gvts, Ihb Irate school gave Jewish children an tinder- 
standing of tire meaning of thcl. (sccktround, to encourage pride In if 

MVhy not do tbl* for etervhndy>“ tendered >fiss Russna, and the Mnltb 
t'ulture 1 1 reject was born. It opened with a five-group ai^roach with Chinese, 
Japanese* Jewish. Black and Rpnnlsh speaking youngster*— which ha* continued. 

The program ha* atfemifod successfully to create a redefinition of the corxept 
of integration by bringing students together not only as human briar* of equal 
worth but also as members of diver«e subculture*. 

im TorxosTrt* 

The program includes a tffxxn irately ItM youngster* tn the age four-five grutifv 
attending general sftidf** classes together for part of each day. 

For the rest of the day. the student* meet In classr* with other wetnlers of 
thrir ethnic group to learn about the history and culture of the groop 

Once a week* all the student* meet together so the child few of one ethnic group 
ran teach ihe other* about their own unique heritage. 

A MtiofMl advisory board of education scholar* later wilt try to find way* 
In which the Institute's material* and technique* can be I nmri rested Into other 
Institutes Including the public nrboot*. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL & MlSF.lM COMMISSION, 

Harrtiburff, Pa. t February JS t 1910. 

I Ion. Homan* C, Pucj.vski, 

Huirmoff, Ucneral Subcommittee on Educatlon t l/.S. Route of Repraentativci , 
IPaiMnpfOft, D.C ♦ 

Dear Mr. ri'cixsKt: Dr. (Hassle left (he Committed last spring to go Into 
University teaching, and 1 replaced him at the end of May as State Folklorist 
and Director of Ktholc Culture Surrey. I sent your letter to Henry, but I hare 
taken the liberty of retaining A copy and sending you these comments. I hope 
that this will not be taken amiss, but the bill Is so interesting that I simply 
could not pass np the opportunity. 

First of all I think that the plan and ita stated goals are excellent and show 
a sensitivity to the Imiorlance of culture and cultural diversity which all too 
often seems lacking in gorermnent. Always important these matters take on 
special Importance during a time of social unrest like the present. 

f would hope thAt in the development of the centers referred to tn the bill 
existing facilities for cultural study will be taken Into consideration. Folklorists, 
anthropologists and sociologists have all made great strides !o this country 
\u recent decades, and It would be a pity If this program did not take foil ad* 
vantage of this fact. Offices like niy own, graduate programs In folklore and 
folkllte such as are to be found at the University of Pennsylvania, Indiana 
University, Texas and U.C.DA., and undergraduate programs such a* the one 
starting at Harvard, could be useful to the work of such centers and might 
well be kept In mind when planning the geographic distribution of the center*. 

One major concern that Immediately comes to mind whenever I hear of under* 
takings aimed at illuminating contributions of ethnic groups, is the matter of 
level and depth. So often, far too often from my point of view, such work tends 
to concentrate on the political, economic, scientific and artistic contributions of 
outstanding Individuals who ha)ypen to be members of ethnic groans. Certainly 
sinh contribution* are Important and are u part of the story of these troops, 
but such matters generally reflect very IPrie of the group traditions which are 
of greatest Interest to the student of culture. As a folklorist I feel that of greater 
Importance to the promotion of tngror.p pride and Identity and outgroup ap- 
preciation and tolerance are the lives and traditions of fjrgfotfl people. The folk* 
tales, songs, speech patterns and recipes of housewives farmers, craftsmen, labor* 
era and factory workers. I certainly feel that George Washington Carver was 
very Important both to the Negro ‘community* and to the United States, and 
fn fact the world as a w hole. Hut his achievements In terms of the uses of the 
peanut and sweet potato were personal. They were far more the contributions 
of George Carver than of 'the American Negro*. For understanding Negro culture 
and Its contributions to the development of the United States a much more useful 
soft of study would deal with the evolution of the traditional rural blues, Negro 
gospel mu*ic and jata. and their impact on the American musical Idiom: also 
‘soul food , speech and urban legends, to name but a few of the very fruitful 
areas of study. The same comments can be made for every single ethnic group. 

Furthert y> re, these materials are far more useful If they are used to uncover 
and Illustrate the mechanisms of cultural differences and accnltnratlon, the 
psychological and soda) functions of cultural elements, and the difficulties which 
occnr when a group with Us own specific culture is thrown Into constant contact 
with a different group or groups, than If they are sfmptr put on display without 
analysis and meaningful comment. The great message for today that comet out 
of the study of cultural difference is that there are many perfectly appropriate 
and satisfying ways of coping with each situation presented by life, nof /»if one. 
In a very real sense such studies can teach os to speak of the ^tacHoia wags, 
rather than the American wag. Or. perhaps even more Importantly in a world 
growtnt smaller day by day, the human ways. 

A great deal of tery Important work on such analysis and comparison has 
teen <V*ne and Is being tHe today by members of the disciplines which f men* 
Honed above. Perhaps ) should stress that point In connection with my own 
discipline, folklore. Apparently most people today think of folklorists as dabblers 
of some sort who are concerned with the *Vpia1nt** and archaic, with little or no 
Interest In things of real Importance. Nothing could be farther from the truth 
although there are many things tn the history of the discipline whkh help to 
account for this attitude, and the current 'folk mode revitaV so called has been 
a considerable factor, fl Is I rue that folklorists are often primarily concerned with 
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things that are common, often old fashioned, rather than the grand, really tin* 
Usual, things which are generally considered to carry great weight In the world. 
Hut l would Mtggert that the study and anal>>la of regional variations In 
architecture, traditional preferences in food and art forms, patterns of belief and 
spt-ech, can tell us far more about what man Is rer.lly like than the affairs of 
kings, presidents, general and Mshoi* which regularly make the history books. 
Of course the same Is .rue of the work of anthropologists, psychologists and so 
forth, but 1 stress folklore here because it is generally not seen In this light, 
while It has done and is doing much or more In the matter of ethnic groups than 
any olher. 

One other matter that catches my eye at the moment is that of ‘major’ or 
’'readily Identifiable ethnic groups.” I feel rather strongly that because of the 
strong tendency toward acculturation In this country no ethnic group can be 
fully understood without reference to those other groups with which It is In con* 
stant contact. Therefore, if one were to disregard, a a U often done, such an ob- 
vious group as the English, the things which have happened to Slavic, Mediter- 
ranean, and so forth culture groups in this country would be unintelligible, The 
concentration on ethnic groups Is a very good idea and needs to be done because 
of their neglect In the past. At the same time It is essential to bear in mind the 
fact that no segment of our population is truly isolate-, and that all parts must 
be taken Into account before we can approach an understanding of the whole. 
This includes not only ethnic groups but also that great conglomerate known as 
American popular culture. It Is Important to bring the contributions of ethnic 
groups Into their proper plsoe In study, but if the effort makes us myopic we will 
not be able to understand them. 

Thank you for your time and I hope that some of my comments may prove 
useful to you in your very important undertaking. I am sorry If I seemed a bit 
too much of a missionary In speaking about folklore but that t^ems to happen 
to folklorists when they get an audience. 

Sincerely yours, 

David J. HtTroau, 

Siafe Fottforttf, JPfkafc Culture Surrey. 



Ora WAX-AM ERICA* NAttOXAL OOVCIESS, IXC, 

CAtafgo, HI , Ferrary /*, to 70. 

Hon- Bom* C* Hr ci s s kJ, 

CAafrmo a, General GvlcommUtet on AbfuceKo*, 

TTaaHOiglofS 0.0. 

, Dkai Eta i In regard to your letter of January 27, 1970 and y oar bill H R, 14910 

concerning the preservation of ethnic history and culture, the Germ an* American 
National Congress Is glad to assure you of Its support. 

On my next v.rtt to Washington, D.O, I will take the opportunity to call at 
your office In this matter. 

/ Furthermore our office In Scranton, Heritage Group Council for dtitenshlp 

Education, a unit of D.A.N.K., 210 Scranton Life Building. Scranton, Fa., Is 
able to act on behalf of the Gennan-Amertcan National Congress on this bill. 
Sincerely yours, 

WaLTHE* A. Kouacks, 

A rtftoft#! /Vrrtfe*/. 



of Blew ran Roof, Pfl. D. of Tnt Oath cue Usrrrasrrr of AMtaica-* 
School or So^ul Stance 

THE MEA*T5« Of ttttXlClTT IX TBX tXtTEn StATTS OT AMtJUCA 

The part ethnic groups hate played la the history of the United States Is well 
known and recognised. In fact, as one historian stated, the history of the United 
States can be viewed as a history of Its ethnic groups. Yet, when it comes to the 
assessment of the place of ethnic groups in the relation?*! fabric of the American 
society, it la a different atory. While their general contributions to the develop* 
meet of the new country are not denied, accusation* abound of exclusiveness 
and of tendencies to Isolate themselves In their own communities and neighbor- 
hoods, of rigidity in their nodal pattern, of carrying over oM world pattern* of 
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lutergrcup antagonisms, thus they are believed to generate suspicion and dis- 
trust. to hnrh<>r prejudice* and tendencies far sen jiegon ting nnd stereotyping, 
and generally nre IwUcved P» Ik* an obstacle to communication, c<x>iK>ralk»n. and 



harmonious relations In society, 

These accusation* are directed not so much against the Individual mein.iers of 
the ethnic groups demcndant* of Immigrants or even themselves Immigrants— 
as against the groujis as snob. American society accepted Immigrants but never 
nii>rored of the ethnic groups. 

There have been many Mtomtrts at formulating theories or rather Ideo.ogles 
of desirable ways of lneor|K>ratlng Immigrants Into the American society and of 
achieving unity and harmony. Essentially all these ideas or Ideologies can be 
divides* Into two categories. The first one Is Ihe concept of absnri*tlon of Irnml* 
grants Involving abandonment of tbelr cultural heritage and ways of life, and 
conformity as soon as |>o*slbte tojdomluant, tnilnly Anglo Saxon pattern*. A va* 
rlety of theories from the oldest one of assimilation through the concepts of 
melting \**t, American I satlon. triple melting pot, to the most recent oje of the 
Imminent d Isa insurance of all ethnic groups from the American scene can be 
put under this general category of the ideology of absorption. The other cate- 
gory, an ooporite of the first one, 1* that of cultural pluralism, which promoted 
the idea or cultural diversities, believed to be the expression of the constitutional 
democratic Ideas as applicable both to Individual* and to groups. Under this 
category of cultural pluralism fell concepts such as “cultural democracy'’ and 
'•Integration** emphasising cultural differentiation within the framework of social 
unity. 

There Is no doubt that both the above processes, aadmiUMon and pluralism, 
existed and ojierated side by side and still do so. On the whole the asslmtla* 
I lord d Ideologies were dominant In American society *« they usually are In coun- 
tries receiving Immigrants. The pressure towards absorption was at a time very 
strong, as during the Americanisation program before World War II, but it never 
oXf'cctM the constitutional limits. As one writer puts It, “the American ethos 
forced society to tolerate religious and ethnic differences, even If It did not 
particularly like It,*' (Oreetey). 

1>cspite. however, the pressures, and desj*!ie the lack of acceptance and support 
from the swlety. the ethnic groups have shown an unusual reslllanoe and ca- 
parity for survival, and for preservatlonof their Identity. The recent racial 
problems and some Inter-group conflicts, resulting from them have suddenly made 
the American society aware of the continuing existence of Its ethnic croups, 
and of the fallacy of the acceded myth of the homogeneous American society. 
The final Mow to the asslmllaltonlst Ideology has been delivered by the Black 
Amerhun. He could not disappear, and therefore did not fit Into the concept 
of American adjustment ; and consequently had to be put outside the Constitution. 

The problem of the Blacks and the subsequent chain reaction of conflicts In- 
volving other ethnic group* shattered another popular American myth, that 
of direct Individual tden It flea lion with ihe country, without the mediation of 
smaller units. As the report hy the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence Issued In June. MW states: 

Tlie myth of foe melting pot hr* r|»«curod Ihe treat degree to which Ameri* 
car.* have historically Identified with tbelf national HtltcnshJp through their 
myriad subnational affiliations. This has meant Inevitable group competition 



friction, and conflict. 

The report tires as the tea sen for Ibis mythology. “a kind of historical am- 
nesia/* which probably could be Interpreted simply as wishful thinking, end 



goes on to say : 

As probably the most ethnically and culturally ptaralMte nation in the 
world, the United States has functioned less as a nation of Individuals than of 



Whether a “nation of Individual*" Is at all possfMe remains an open ques- 
tion. There Is no historical evidence of a larger society not being basM on smaller 
ethnic units mostly of some distant tribal origin. Through regrouping, fusing 
and Mending of smaller groups, mo«t of these nnlfs lost their biological base 
a long time ago? Instead they evolved tultaral bonds l«a*rd on mot l rational 
consents, on strong solidarity among Its members and thefr loyalty to the 
group, on commonalities of beliefs, expressive forms, and of moral percepts-* 
an of which being transmitted from me generation to another through fire- 
tested methods of socialisation of the young. 
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Them* ore the elements constituting what 1* called the ‘’cultural roots'* of a 
Mxtety or a social group or Its '‘ethnicity”. With regard to Individuals or groups 
‘'ethnicity” refers, then, to their awareness and appreciation of their cultural 
origins, to i heir Identification with characteristic expressive forms and with 
distinct cultural content. 

Hut first of all ethnicity signifies the unconscious, irrational elements of mo- 
tivational Involvement and commitment of Individuals to their groujts. It Is the 
strength of this commitment that explains the survival of the presently existing 
old cultures cf the world and that drives witness to their vitality In their his- 
torical struggle for existence and for Identity. 

It Is also this a*i>ect that explains the survival and 'obttlnate" tenacity of 
ethnic gr<>U|w In the United States, still deriving their strength from their origi- 
nal cultures. And It Is probably this tenacity of the immigrants In maintaining 
their ethnicity— from the oldest, Anglo-Kaxon, to the successive later arrlrals— 
that made the development and greatness of the United States possible. While 
the deeply instilled moral commitment of these Immigrants to society could be 
taken for granted, the young society could derote Its energies toward other 
goals. 

A.id the ethnic grout**. as they continue to cultivate their patterns of group 
life, are still the cultural taproot a of the United States society. Two or even 
three hundred years of existence Is hardly enough for a society to derelop jts 
otvn strong motivational patterns of solidarity and ioyatlty. of Involrement and 
commitment to society, to a degree necessary not only for times of success and 
of dynamic growth and expansion, but also for times of difficulties and of crisis; 
and the development of such new patterns Is even more problematic for a 
heterogenous society composed of elements from old established cultures. 

The immense American achievements in sclent*, technology, and economics 
have given the American people an affluence unparallellcd in the history of 
mankind, and are an Inspiration to the peojtfes of the world They are, howerer. 
achievements based on moral commitments deeply rooted In the old cultures of 
the immigrants who brought them ready for use, and who also secured thetr 
continuations as they passed them on to their children. 

tint to re-enact continuously this meaning of their cultural heritage In their 
personal life, and especially In the socialisation of their children, the Immigrants 
and later their descendants needed thetr ethnic groups— for mutual sui*>ort and 
for consensual validation of patterns, ft was In this crucial matter that the rela- 
tionship of society to Us ethnic groups failed. Some already existing prejudices 
of the young society, religious, social and political, reinforced by the anxieties 
and fears for its unity in times of the mass arrivals of new Immigrants, gave 
rise to the myth of homogeneity, to theories of absorption. of Individual citUen- 
ship, and to the rejection of ethnic groups. Thus, the old ' fear of diversity” known 
to the immigrants from their old countries was revived In a different form per- 
haps. but with similar effects for them. 

Perhaps the emphasis on the Individual and the rejection of the ethnic group 
was necessary and desirable for the beginnings. It freed the individual from too 
tight group bonds and released incalculable amounts of human energy, providing 
new country with an explosive dynamism com metttu rate to the challengei 
o: its resources and opportunities. 

Hut there were also Important negative effects both for the ethnic groups and 
for the society. As with rejection of t.vdividuals In groups, the rejection of groups 
in society must lead to negative developments. For the ethnic groups, the direct 
consequences were lowered group self-concept and subsequent attrition of mem- 
bership, defensive withdrawal and the stagnation of social and cultural life. 
These were, of course, also losses to the society, but more direct were the con- 
sequences to the relational dimate of the society. Leek of acceptance and the 
rejection of ethnic groups Inevitably brought about general distrust and suspicion 
in reuit/>r»* r># the aoclcty with its ethnic groups and of the groups with each 
other. Defensive reactions, stereotyping, scapegoating, prejudice and Intergroup 
t-orfikfs were only the logical consequences of such relations 

The general atmosphere of rejection and of disapproval of ethnic groups can 
probe My also be related to some other contemporary social woblems of American 
society. The Intensity of the present racial conflict Is prohaWy best explained in 
terms of this general atmosphere; similarly problems of Juvenile delinquency 
and of youth alienation can be attributed to it The general weakening of the 
ethnic eoctatUth* functions caused by the negative attitudes of solely towards 
ethnic grunps, led to general weakening of the motivational commitment to society 
and to estrangement from society. 
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Blaming cultural diver slty and ethnicity even partly for these negative develop- 
ments Is to confuse symptoms with causes. Though coping with diverse ethnic 
cultures requires greater efforts, diversity has also Its appropriate rewards to 
society. Similarly ethnicity. In addition to the previously mentioned values, can 
be a catalyst of grassroot cultural interest and Involvement, and an effective 
antidote to the mass-culture of our limes, with Its all-levelling mass media, shal- 
lowing human Interaction and Its dehumanising effects of material progress, | 

Furthermore, ethnicity may foster development of moltlple-euUured personal- 
ities In society with capacities for increased self-awareness and for high-level < 

functioning In the complex modern world. The cross-cultural ties of the eilinic 
groups can also be viewed as a challenge and an opportunity for cultural contacts 
and for Intensified Interaction of the sodety with other naMons. Finally, the 
pluralistic composition of American society can be viewed opportunity for • 

developing Intellectual, emotional and moral qualities necessary for Its leader- 
ship rote In the world, for effective coping with the dividing forces of the world, 
and for constructive use of diversity toward unity. 

Above all, however, ethnicity provides many Americans with a more adequate 
answer to their question of self-identity and provides them with greater satis- 
factions of communual living, and of meaningful Interpersonal relationships, 
which in Itself makes a contribution to society. 

The dissolution of ethnic groups would probably be a loss to society In many 
ways— In articulated Identity, In sodal and cultural Involvement, in organlied 
life style, In colorful folkways and In other areas. With all these positives, it 
would seem that the American society would be happy to have ethnic groups, to 
recognire them and perhaps even to appreciate them. But old fears and neatlvism 
sanctioned by traditions ale hard— as do all such sentiments. While other coun- 
tries give great attention to their ethnic elements, trying to save as mu:h as pos- 
sible, before technological progress flattens everything into a gray sameness, and 
while some other Immigrant -receiving countries already njoy their only recently 
received immigrants— the American society has not . . I recognlted its ethnic 
groups— with one exception perhaps, but It took lOOyeLrs to recognise the Irish. 

There are, of course, some noticeable changes, some mellowing perhaps— 
except for the racial groups. Two world wars have convinced the society of the 
loyalty of Its ethnic sons and this should be a sufficient cause for a change of 
heart. But the shallowness of this change was clearly shown by the reaction of 
the American society to the recent "discovery* of the White Ethnic America. 

Apparently the more plausible reason for the mellowing of attitude* toward 
ethnic groups was the news of the imminent disappearance of ethnic groups 
dutifully proclaimed and domuented by researchers. 

There Is no doubt that the possibilities of negative developments related to 
ethnicity and cultural diversity are alwaya present. EthnocentrPm. rigidity of » 

traditional forms and Intergroup animosities can always become problems to 
sodety, and If not checked In time, may get oat of hand. But as recent events 
around the world have shown conflicts arise also In most homogeneous societies 
and ethnic divisions are not the most frequent causes of conflicts even where % 

these divisions exist . . 1 

These negative tendencies In no way Invalidate the positive talir* of ethnicity 
and of cultural diversity. Coping with these negative potentials is mainly a 
matter of prevention through alertness, flexibility and the use of skills in human 
relations, all of which should not be lacking In the American sodety. 

What is needed, at this point, is meaningful acceptance of Its ethnic groups 
by the American sodety, involving genuine appreciation, active Interest and 
support. The "fear of diversity* can be converted Into acceptance and enjoyment 
of diversity as an important aspect of human life. On the other hand, ethnic 
group* v« their part, mast reeogn.te that all particularistic solidarities and 
culturti distinction* must be congruous, harmonious and converging with the 
solidarities. Ideals and values In and of the American sodety. 

In view of the above framework "The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act 
of 1P09 (ll.ti 14010) is an Important and most appropriate, and desirable step 
In the direction of expressing formal acceptance and support o! Its ethnic groups 
by American sxjety. The provision of opport unit lea” to all students of elementary 
and secondary schools of the Nation to leertt about the differing and unique 
contributions to the national heritage made by each ethnic group* and about 
°the nstnre of their own cultural heritage and those In which they have an 
Interest* will provide re cm It loa *&d status to ethnic groups In the society and 
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consequently will help them to enrich their cultural Identity and their self* 
concept. 

As a result, the ethnic groups will gain the {^ychologlcnl security needed for 
their positive relationship with other groups mid with society, which in turn will 
diminish If net eliminate the main causes for defensiveness, exclusiveness and 
Intergroup conflicts; the increased security should also help the ethnic groups 
I In their general participation and Inrolvnncnt in their communities and social 

affairs, and should enable them to make greater contributions to these enm- 
t muni ties and to society. 

By promoting general Interest in ethnic cultures the act will giro evidence that 
American society baa overcome Its "fear of diversity’* and may lead to "enjoy- 
ment of diversity”, thus Increasing mutual acceptance and Improving the rela* 
9 tional climate In society. The Interest and grass-root Involvement In cultural 

* affairs may also be a positive factor in combatting social Ills such as alienation 

and delinquency. 

Finally by Including all ethnic groups on an equal basis, the act may become 
Instrumental in equal status Involvement and Interaction of all ethnic groups, 
Including those who at present still struggle for equality and recognition, and 
In this way the act may contribute significantly to the stabilisation of human 
relations in American society. 



The Qvest roa Cultural Identity 

A PRESENTATION PREPARED TOR THE POIISH-AMERICAX CONGRESS, MICHIGAN DIVISION 
CONFERENCE IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN, ON MARCH »l, 1110 

(By Richard Kolm) 

Follsh-Amerlcau Identity can best be understood in relationship to the other 
cultural groups Ip the United StAtea, such as the Italian American, German* 
American, or Irish* American, and so on, or in relationship to 'be general Ameri- 
can culture. For the sake of simplification, the term will be used here In the ct * 
lectlve sense, which means basically as applying to Poll sh-Ame riot ns as a group, 
though obviously bating all the Implications for the Individuals also. Further- 
more, when a generalised reference Is made lo all cultural (as they are also 
called) nationality groups in the United States, the term ‘ethnic Identity* will be 
used rather than Vultural identity*. The term ‘ethnic identity* as applied to any 
group, Implies, of course, a certain cultural distinctness, well defined and recog- 
nised, such as language, tradition, literature, music, etc. It further implies certain 
« risible and known general characteristics by w itch the group Is usually being 

described; and thirdly, it implies a specific status of the group, which means Its 
position or standing in relationship to other groups within a society, and to the 
society Itself. 

After this general clarification of terms, we can then proceed with the discus- 
\ sloti of the identity of the Polish -America ns, and we will do so by answering four 

basic questions: First, what is the present identity of Polish Americans in the 
American society, ie., what are the essentials of their cultural distinctness, their 
general characteristics and their position In the society. The second question will 
deal with the reasons for discussing our Identity. People do not usually discuss 
their Identity unless something Is wrojg with It. Is there, then, something wrong 
with the Identity of the PoJIsh-Aroericans? or, as the question was formulated 
differently ele where : Do we hare ft crisis of the Polish America n Identity I The 
third question will depend, of course, on the answer to the second. If we answer 
that there Is no crisis, then obviously we hare nothing further to discuss. It seems 
to me, however, that we may hare some questions about our Identity, otherwise 
the subject would not be on the agenda of this Conference. We may then ask the 
next question : What Is the quests Or, In other words, what Is It that we want to 
change, add to, or detract from, our present Identity, and finally. If we answet 
the third question then we may ask ourselves : What precisely Is It that we hare 
to do In order to athlete the desired change— presuma Mr , some Improvement* 
are necessary. 

Regarding our first q-^estloft: What is the present state of the Identity of the 
Polish -America ns In the American society! As for the first criterion, we are all 
rery much aware of our cultural distinction. We derive It. first of all from the 
fact that we are either descendants Polish Immlrrants to this country, or we 
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arc* ourselves immigrant*. Wi* have nil. not l<»ng ngo, citHiimttM the 1 1 ion <nn ci 
yea r* of historical existence of Poland, and historian* tell in that In order to have 
emerged around the year one thousand a* an already |>o\vcrful state, no orga- 
n luil |*olHlcal and social future had already to exist for a long time before 
that date. This long historical existence, with all Its glories and tragedies, its 
victories and defeats, with Its |*erlod* of greatness and baiplnes* and Its periods 
of Mifferlng and unhappiness together with the uulque achtevemenls In the fields 
of literature, art, music, science, technology and so on, have made us a distinct 
kind of people. Throughout the centuries of our history we have developed differ* 
cut w ays of life, different w ays of doing things, different ways of expressing Joy 
and grief, and i**rhaiw most Im^rtant. a different and very unique language, and 
with If, unique ways of communication and interaction. We raise our children 
t ti thes* 1 unique ways of motivation, of thinking and of tahavlng. We raise them 
In IKs way because we think ft Is the lies! and I he right way. and also because It 
Is iho only w ay we know* how tast to raise our children. 

Tire PoliFh-AmerUiins also derive their identity from the fact that they are 
lirrt of the American culture. For those who were born here, and who are second, 
third, nr even fourth or fifth geijoraMon descendant* of their Immigrant ames* 
tuts, the fringe of the old culture may be les* tmjoiiant. Some no longer speak 
the language, and some may not even understand It anymore, they may know* 
little or nothing atant Polish history or Polish culture, and still they identity 
themselves ns Pollsh-Amerlcan*. They may belong to Pollsh*Amerlean organlra* 
tloiis; they i/j ; iy as-oclate privately, mostly, or In pari at least wlfh Polish* Amer- 
icans: they may |>art!clpnte in some of the Pollsh-Ainericnn activities and tele* 
hratioris. and in general may seem somewhat closer and more comfortable with 
PotbdpAn.crltan* than with other Americans. Even If they do not feel this spe* 
c'al aftmity with Poibh-Ainericans. they may, at times of i<ollllra| crisis, or of 
some siKvbil events .-oncenilng the PoUsh-Amorican and even the distant Po- 
land— join in het|4ng w ith something. In voting or in donating money. 

being tarn and socialized In the Pnited Plates. of whatever vintage it mar l*\ 
means Identification also with, or primarily with. American history and culture. 
Ttaitgh perhaps tint as long as the old country’s history, It contains the same 
kind of human ex|*rier*e — of war and peace, of happiness aud misery, of suc- 
cess and of little failure. It means IdenliftcaMon first of all the unique historical 
rx|*rieme of the new counh/ such as the Western frontier, taking possession 
of, and of develotdng a new continent, the unprecedented Influx ami absorption of 
millions of Immigrants, the unparalleled technical and industrial development, 
catapulting the country in a short time Into a position of world leadership, and, 
first and foremost, the uniqueness of Its humane constltntion with Its lofty 
promises of human freedom, equal oppor unity and dignity. 

And there are also dear to every Pol i*h* American, whether old or new. the 
t*o greatest heroes and sttitals of the Pnlbh-Ataeriraa heritage, Koscln«iko 
and Pulaski. 

With regard to the tangible character! si ics. by wh'ch we are known— we are 
cue of the largest ethnic Immigrant groUj* In the Inlfrd Slates, lint right here 
we have problem*. Nobody really knows how to court the *Ythnks’\ ff we count 
ttv number of IV>l!«h Immigrants that actually come to •‘America’"— wre find our* 
•cl res somewhere In the fourth or fifth plare behind the English. Hermans, and 
jerhaps also Italians, and Irish. We do not know for certain, because a* the 
immigration statistic bega\ In 1*20. Poland was occupied by the three powers, 
as were the Baltic countries But at first and for a long time until IfW, they 
nsed the only propvr way of determining national origin, namely by personal 
doHsratlow of Immigrants. Brn from 1*P8 unlll PGP — end that means during he 
peak years of ImtrJgratloo from Central and East Europe when most of the 
Polish Immigra^, came, from all three occupied territories, the system was 
changed for political reasons jcobaMy — and the actual political boundaries were 
used for determination of nationality. As a result Poles were registered as Rus- 
sians, Britain* or Germans. And we have pome projected mender* — they are M 
test only a goes*. But even the actual number of landed Immigrants hate little 
relevance to our present sitoalkm. kt*>re Important w#mM hr to know ta*r matit 
actually Identify themselves as PoUsh Americans— and to this we bate no defi- 
nite answer. Pome people think that Ihe number would be somewhere about 
MO m’Hkrn. others ate more realistic and think In the 4 -5 mlllWt In reality II 
probably would depend on Ihe ritualism and purpr** of this Identification. We 
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may complicate the imitter even more and a*k questions a bout awareness of I’ol* 
Mi origin. or a Unit t lie part tits ami grandi*) rents on Inqli shies in each f -uora* 
tloji mid ng»iln the number* will differ. 

hut in addition to the general uum1>en* we are aIw» known for our targe con- 
cent ration In some of the larger cities Mich a* ('hit ago, Ik’troSt, Buffalo, etc. 
not to forget llnnilrnnif k which is prnt* My still l»e*t known as the Polish city 
in tho I'nlted States. 

One of our outstanding and well known characteristics is the close tie of our 
cultural identity with rrllflon similarly to the Jews. JJlhttanUns, Italians and 
others — with each haring It* s|iedal ways of Identification, and Its special protn 
leins with it. 

The Polish-Amerlcans are also characterized hy their tendency to form nil* 
inerous and jiowerful self-help fraternities with their nssoclatlonni hornet and 
Ihclr organised and Informal activities. 

The third cr'terlon of the cultural Identity of ethnic groiq*— the standing 
of the group In tho society — Is a very important component of an ethnic Idem 
Illy. The acceptance or rejot Mon by the society can. In extreme Instances become 
—ns it ha|>pencd with the American Blacks— the primary focus of the groups 
existence. Mke an Individual, n group can build up and maintain its self-conceM 
and Identity In spite of lack of acceptance, but this means urroccui^atlon with 
Identity problems, defensiveness or withdrawal. Self-concepts and Identities 
are developed In constant interaction with the environment; the lack of accep- 
tance prevents tho free flow of tomm union lion. prevents the free give-and-take 
In Interaction, and consequently prevents effective reality testing. As a result, 
there Is a danger on the part of the group, struggling for Its acceptance, to he- 
roine rigid and defensive which. In itself, may lead to further withdrawal, to 
further rigidity, to stcrcnty|dng. sea pegon ting, suspiciousness and distrust, pre- 
judice and. Anally, conflict. 

Throughout ita history, the American society, a nation of Immigrants, had to 
co|ie with the steady, sometimes overwhelming Influx of stranger*, and did, at 
times, liccotne quite anxious about the possible destructive fmi*ict these masses 
of mrreomers would have on the unity and wholeness of the country. The free 
Immigration to the t\R, uncontrolled for a long period of lime. Is an unique 
idienomenon in the history of mankind, and can be Justly claimed as an vn* 
equalled achievement. It was only |risribte due to the newness of the country 
and the looseness of Its structure, and to *be almost unlimited resources and 
oppnrt uni tie*. These opportunities together with constitutional freedoms created 
the American dream, the magnet attracting the over forty million immigrants 
who have come to this country since 1S20. 

lint the cojdng with the Influx of newcomers was not always easy and as a 
result of the difficulties and anxieties aroused by them, the American society 
acquired an ambivalent attitude towards Its Immigrants. And when the anxieties 
became too strong, the frer flow of Immigrants was stopped and reopened later 
only as a strictly cont roll'd trkkle. 

In the course of the process of coping with the masses of Immigrants, a variety 
of HeoVgle* of their adjudment to the society was develO|*cd They can be 
roughly divided Into two main categories: The first one could he called the 
Id'ohtgy of absorption which c<ncT« concepts as "a mil all oft", single or 
triple **rof]tlng pot,‘* and America Another most recent variant of this 

ahac»rprinr |dcet«gy was the theory supported by most social scientists that the 
ethnic group* are dl*tppearing fast and. In fart, are already dead, and therefore 
not worthy of being studied or disen wd. The essence of all these Ideas was that 
the Immigrant would In one way cr another disappear, would become assimilated, 
melted Info toe Arwrienn society as soon as possible. The other category Is that 
of cultural pluralism which Includes sink terms as cultural democracy and the 
recently most popular term of Integration. According to these terms, the cultural 
diversity of the American soclely had to be accepted as an expression of con* 
«titntlofful MghK 

The larre numbers of strangers pouring Into the country at the rate of one 
million and a hrif per year for over a decade, and the great variety of them was 
a dbfnrbing experience to those who came earlier. It Is not surprising that the 
absorption theories were so populir and that the old timers dreamt wishfnitv of 
a homogeneous American eodety In which everybody would be like everybody 
ct«e, meaning, of course, tike the AngkvSaioti or, amosjg Catholics, like the 
Irish. This myth of the homogeneous Amerkaa noefety is still very strong and 
popular. 
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One of the most Important expressions of ihe rejection of ethnic group® wan 
the principle of the Immigrant's Individual Identification with the new country 
with complete dl?regard for his ethnic group. In effect It meant that the Indi- 
vidual immigrant would he accepted by the society n* an individual, blit that 
he should loose hU ethnic distinctness nnd disappear In Ihe imilllP ies. This 
meant, of course, rejection of Ihe ethnic groups. 

This was well expressed In the report of the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, in Jane, 1DG9: 

The myth of the melting pot has obscured Ihe great degree to which 
Americans have historically Identified with their national citizenship through 
their myriad aubnatlonal affiliations. This has meant Inevitable group com- 
petition, friction, and conflict. 

The report goes on to refute the "kind of historical amnesia" out of which 
came the myth of national horaogonJely and adds: 

As probably the most ethnically and culturally pluralistic nation In the 
world, the United States has functioned less as a nation of individuals than 
of gronj^s. 

The frequent changes of names that accompanied the attainment of American 
cttl gen ship were lauded by some Judges as a symptom of the highest degree of 
Anierlcanitatkn, and so probably they were, though perhaps not always In the 
sense In which it was perceived. However* it Is only fair to mention that these 
pressures, as strong as they were, remained mostly within the limits of the 
American concept of civil liberties enabling the ethnic groups to continue to exist 
and to live their lives as they saw fit. 

The absorption theories soon proved to be Ineffective. The ethnic groups not 
only did not melt down to some alchemic mixture, not only did they refuse to 
die, but all of a sudden they become again visible and threaten even to assert 
themselves by electing their own mayors In some major cities, and even more 
so they begin to communicate and cooperate with other ethnic groups agalnr* 
all nil'** of the old gr.me, and even with those who were supposed to be their 
greatest adversaries. 

Hut the price for this defiance had to be peid; one one hand thfre were those 
metnl>ers of the ethnic groups who thought that for the sake of their own oppor- 
tunities and success they not only had to leave the community, but had to cease 
to Identify %hetn*elves with the culture of their origin. Others again left because 
they found life In the Polish communities too restricting, and by leaving them, 
they gradually lost their ethnic Identity. And these were frequently the educated, 
the businessmen, the professionals. 

The American society also paid Its price. Lack of acceptance of ethnic groups 
by the society inevitably lead to defensiveness and to defiance to scapegoating, 
stereotyping, to mutual distrust prejudice and to Intergroup conflicts. The case 
of the Black-Amerlcana la only the most extreme example of the Impact of this 
atmosphere. 

All of the above, the history and culture of the old country, the blMory of the 
near country, the ^Ituatiooal aspects during the at rival, and the Important fac tor 
of the tnode of acceptance by the American society, all of these are pat* cf the 
identity of the ethnic groups in U.8.A. and consequently also of the Vollsh- 
American group 

With regard to their sp^iftc standing in the society, the Polish- A me rictus 
occupy a place approximately In accordance with tbelr time order of arrival 
In the great timetable of Immigration: that means somewhere behind the West- 
ern European groups and above the more recent Immigrants, and the radal 
groups which, because they could not disappear, could not fit Into the scheme 
of the Individual adjustment and consequently were put outside the constitution 
Itself. We could, of course, go into greater detail about the specific rKMIonshlp 
of the American sodety to the Polish group One could point np Ihe fad that 
the ’Mlsh group as the most cohesive ones, and one of the largest, probably 
constituted the greatest threat to the American adjustment theories, and con- 
sequently would become the object of the greatest pressures by the sodety. One 
probably could find evidence of this If one really looked for It But I do not think 
this 1$ too important. 

The development of free and mature ethnic Identities can occur only in a fro* 
oben. and accepting society, and accepting does not mean just tolerating, which 
often is nothing eh* but an expression of condescension or cf polite Indifference. 
Acceptance of the ethnic g roups means interest In the® by ihe American sodety, 
It means knowledge about and appredatk® of the ethnic cultures, and means 
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direct ami active assistance to the groups In their efforts to develop their unique 
1 kit terns. We may still have a long way to go but we must never give up. 

Despite all the above Inequities there was always, and there still is, the great 
American constitution, and there are the pluralistic theories like a “silver lining 
of hope.” 

We have gone, in our discussion, far beyond the first question. In fact we have 
answered to some extent the second question, which Is about the present-day 
identity crisis among the Pollsh-Americans. Do we really have an Identity crisis? 
The answer to this question may, of course, differ depending on whether one Is 
of the half-empty or half-full glass of water van -ty of personality, and one 
can have only subjective and unverified opinions at this point. Judging by ruy 
own observations as a teacher, and by the general Information obtained from 
the Polish press, and perhaps also by the response I have received to my articles 
on the subject of identity, I feel that we are at a very critical point with regard 
to iwr identity. The problem exists not so much with us, the adults who have 
been raised and have lived our whole lives by the Polish-Amerlcan or the original 
Polish patterns. The problem lies with our youth. It seems to me that not only 
are a greater number of our young people abandoning their ethnic identification, 
but there is a great deal of disillusionment and of dissatisfaction with the old 
ways of the Polish-Amerlcan community. It is, of course, easy to Justify every- 
thing by the lack of acceptance by society, or by affluence making interaction 
mid communication through the mass media, as well as through personal mobility, 
so intense that any hope for particularistic socialization through even partial 
Isolation, becomes futile. 1 

It is true that it was exactly this semi-isolation of the Polish community, 
out of defensiveness and defiance, that enabled the Polish-Amerlcans to retain 
and to maintain their cultural identity for so long. Centered around the simple 
but deeply significant, precepts of language and faith, it was the main element 
in the survival of the Polish ethnic community, and it was enough for the pres- 
ervation of the old ways. The inspirational impact of the organization of the 
expeditionary force In 1018 and the enthusiastic outburst of accumulated feelings 
for the old country In behalf of Hoover’s relief action to post-war Poland In 
1920 were the high water marks of the Old Polish-Amerlcan communities. Then 
came the depression and, with it, the stagnation of social life, and afterwards 
came World War II with Its mobilization of all forces for the war effort, and 
again the repression of the social life to the survival level. Then followed 
the post-World War II period, with that upsurge of economic and social develop- 
ment which required a great deal of adjustment and flexibility but for which 
the old Polish-Amerlcan community was not prepared. Three factors were shap- 
ing the course of developments In the 1950*8 and 1900*3. The first was the change 
of attitudes of the society toward its ethnic groups after the war. The victorious 
war and the performance of ethnic sons on the battlefields all over the world 
finally convinced the society that the ethnic members could also actually be good 
Americans. It brought about a genera climate of optimism, of good will, mutual 
trust and self-confidence. But returning Polish-Amerlcan veterans brought 
back not only their numerous medals but also their experience of all-American 
camaraderie in the trenches and of pride in being American ; and they did not 
feel too happy in the restricted and frequently defensive way of the old-style 
life in the Polish community. 

The second factor, related to the first one but independent, was probably even 
more Important The new affluence gained through the economic development 
brought about a general mobility which became a threat to the existence of the 
closed ethnic communities. The young people were no longer satisfied to stay 
In the little home built by their parents and grandparents, and they were moving 
out to other areas of the cities or into the suburbs. Even if the directions of moving 
were usually somewhat patterned, the result were often disastrous to the old 
communltj. Entire areas were changing their ethnic character. The Blacks, long 
suppressed In their areas and having also benefited from the economic affluence, 
began to spread out and move Into these areas. It is only natural that the 
transitional period of change and replacement would bring many conflicts. The 
lack of leadership with foresight and vision, In the nation and in the communities, 
prevented any planned communal action. 

The third factor in the shaping of the Pollsh-American community in the post 
World War II period was the arrival of the displaced persons. In a sense, the 
arrival of these newcomers eased the pains of the changes. They needed the com- 
munity for their psychological security and they also frequently found there 
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good opportunities for their first settling down In the now country. They brought 
with them a new awareness of cultural distinctness which they were able, to a 
great extent, to transmit to the whole PolisH-Ainerican group. It can easily be 
understood that there were bound to be some misunderstandings also between 
these newcomers and the oldtimers. But there was enough of the commonality of 
cultural heritage and of purpose to enable both sides to overcome these difficul- 
ties, to gain mutual respect, and to enable them to cooperate for common causes. 

There were two other powerful forces which, in tills process of general ad- 
justment, played a very significant If mostly conservative role. These are the 
Church and the mutual help fraternities. With the desire to strengthen its general 
position, the Catholic hierarchy has long ago decided upon a general policy of 
unity within the Catholic Church and consequently of suppression of tin ethnic 
churches. Due to the special character of Polish Catholicism and of the position 
of the church in the Polish community, this policy lead to deep conflicts within 
the Pollsh-American community; It undermined the unity of language and faith, 
weakened the leadership position of the Pollsh-American clergy in ihe communi- 
ties and, as the final result, undermined also the basic attitudes of the Pollsh- 
American toward his distinct cultural Identity. The recent action of the Polish- 
American clergy promises some changes in this regard. 

The role of the self-help fraternities in the Pollsh-American communities grew 
.rom purely economic functions geared toward survival at first, to an active, and 
often leadership position in social and cultural areas. The consei vatlve, business 
approach of the frequently economically powerful organizations, to cultural af- 
fairs, can probably be regarded as the main cause of the cultural low level fixation 
of the Pollsh-American group. It was a matter of omission rather than commis- 
sion. Having taken the irdtiatlve in social and cultural areas, and having the re- 
sources, the fraternities preempted the possibility of developlug new leadership 
and initiative: This was the greatest frustration of the new Immlgraton and 
lead to their initial withdrawal from community life. On the other hand, one must 
not forget or dismiss some outstanding achievements of the fraternities, like 
the Polish Alliance College, the Polish Museum, and others. But such Individual 
projects are not a sufficient measure of the potential contributions of these power- 
ful organizations for the Pollsh-American group. 

We have discussed briefly the conditions of the identity crisis of Polish-Amer- 
Icntis. They can be summarized in three points : 

(1) The general disaffection" of the Pollsh-American youth, their lack of inter- 
est and of pride in their cultural heritage, and the subsequent feelings of in- 
feriority and insecurity in their association and interaction with other groups 
n nd with the general society. 

(2) The Inflexible and outdated style of cultural life in Polish communities, 
permeating both the organized social and cultural activities of the Polish group, 
as well as the informal communal activities and the family life in the Polish 
community. The lack of Polish cultural resources for the family for youth groups 
and for communities, is probahy the most striking shortcoming of the Polish 
group. The rigidity of the institutionalized forms of social and cultural life in the 
Pollsh-American community has prevented any effective adjustment to the chang- 
ing conditions of the post-war period, with particular reference to the mobility 
of the population and the consequent Increasing dissolution of the Polish-Amer- 
ican communities. (3) The general lack of dynamic cultural leadership that would 
be able to inspire the Pollsh-American community and to move It to constructive 
action, and the conservatism in the use of financial resources, are probably the 
main causes of the general inertia in taking up the challenge of the present times 
and securing for Folish- Americans a proper place in the American society. 

Having formulated the elements of crisis, we still have to answer the question 
of why we should make the effort to confirm our unique Identity and to re- 
formulate it In accordance with the need of our times. The answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be just an emotional appeal to our old and new loyalties as derived 
from our traditions and sentiments. We do net need the answer for ourselves 
and particularly for those gathered here — we are already convinced : but we need 
the answers for all those who have doubts about the sense and purpose of the 
cultivation of our distinct Pollsh-American Identity and, first of all, for our 
youth which, in its present mood, is apt to question everything. We also need to 
convince the American society. 

In answering the question we have shown clearly the advantages, first to mem- 
bers of the group, and second to the American society. The Individual advantages 
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to members Include the potential for a richer personality. To paraphrase an old 
proverb: to know two cultures is co have two souls. The ethnic character of the 
old culture provides decider roots for self-identity and for more meaningful rela- 
tionship to self, to others, to the community, to society, and to the world, ii 
provides deeply satisfying patterns of expressiveness and provides organiza- 
tion of i^rsonality and stability. It facilitates socialization of children and pro- 

j vides motivational patterns for life In community and society* On the other 

hand, life In the American society provides satisfactions of the excitement of 

* participation In a dynamic modem society and, through it, in the making of the 
modern world. Thus, to the Folista-American it Is the advantage of a bi-cultural 
personality, richer than any of its single components, a personality with both 
deep roots and with the outreach of the modern man. A hi cultural personality 

/ has greater pontentlal for growth and maturity and for higher levels of func- 

* tionlng in the complex modern world. 

The above advantages to individual members of ethnic groups are general 
elements of personality development and maturation which, by themselves, are 
also values to the general society. Hut the ethnic groups, as groups, are also of 
great value to society. They constitute an Invaluable means of maintaining 
cultural interest in society and are probably one of the most effective antidotes 
to the deadly effects of mass culture, by adding meaning and zest to life In an 
industrialized mechanized and megalopollzed modern world with its leveling macs 
media, Its shallowing of human Interaction and Its dehumanizing Impact of raw 
materialism. And finally, the experience with the ethnic group provides the A me rl- 
enn society with the unique opportunity for developing the intellectual and 
emotional orientations, knowledge and skills necessary for its leadership role In 
the world, for constructive use of diversity toward unity, and for the movement 
of mankind towaru unity and peace. 

Hut in answering the question: Why ethnic identity?, another point has dis- 
advantages still to be clarified and that is the relationship of Poileh-Americans 
to the Polish culture in general and to contemporary Polish society and culture 
In particular. For some Pollsh-Amerlcans, particularly those whose families have 
been In this country for several generations, the maintenance and cultivation of 
the relationship with the past and contemporary Polish culture seems of some- 
what dubious value. Some even think that the Pollth-American history in itself 
is snff.clent for maintaining a unique ethnic Identity. They seem to be so remote 
from the historical and cultural content of the old country that even in visiting 
it they are not stirred by any emotions of affinity or excitement of any kind. 
As one of them told me, “Every tiling seemed strange to me, I simply felt like 
in fi foreign country.” And this was a highly educated person with a Pb.D, In 
history. Well, perhaps the study of history does not inspire identification with 

% the culture of one’s ancestors, but let us hope that this was an isolated case, end 

perhaps one could find an explanation for these attitudes in the family social- 
ization process of this young man. But this ease may also be taken as a warning. 
The identification with the cultural past In an ethnic group wilt not Jnst happen. 
It 1 m»j to be cultivated, and if the Polish-Americans are serious about the 

y* maintenance of their distinct Identity then they have to approach this problem of 

relating to the cultural past and to present Polish culture very seriously. There Is, 
of course, no direct evidence against the possibility of maintaining an ethnic 
Identity exclusively on the basis of the American experience of the group. How- 
ever, such a possibility has not yet been demonstrated and it Is an open question 
whether It Is really a i>ossibility. 

Without the contact with the cultural past and with the living, present-day 
cultures of the old country, an ethnic group will probably wither and lo*:e Its 
identity. It may exbst for some time, but it Is doubtful that it could maintain its 
distinctness unless it were to Isolate Itself, like the Amish. The Irish group cun 
probably serve as an example of the opposite effect. Without any special effort 
of cultivating their Identity in this country — except, maybe, for St. Patrick's Pay — 
they maintain their Identity almost exclusively through intense contacts with the 
mother country. However maintaining contact with the past and present culture 
of the old country does not mean copying it literally. Having left their country, 
the immigrants and their descendants can be selective In their Identification with 
the cultural or historical contents and forms of their old country. It Is not neces- 
sary for them to Identify with the faults and shortcomings and with the mistakes, 
either of the past or the present, of their culture of origin. It is the privilege and 
the unique opportunity of the immigrant to preserve bis cultural heritage In the 
most Idealized and pure form; and he must constantly keep in mind that his 
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cultural identity must also be a contribution to the new society. In this sense, 
any transmission of inter-group prejudices or antagonisms Is not only unneces- 
sary and unwise, but It Is also unfair to the new country. 

To summarize the answer to our third question I submit that the maintenance 
and cultivation of a strong rolish-Amerlcan Identity Is of invaluable advantage 
to the personal development of the Tolhsh-Amerlcan and of his children, and Is 
also a significant contribution to the American society. Consequently, the Amer- 
ican society should accept and cherish ethnic groups as a permanent and valu- 
able part of the American society and culture. And finally, In order to assure the 
vitality and dynamism of their group, the rolisli-Amerleans should maintain 
strong contacts with the past and present Polish culture, though they should 
be selective in the transmission of cultural forms and content, in order to avoid 
negative asi*ects. 

And now comes the last great question: How much concern and effort will it 
take to revitalize the Polish-Amerlean Identity? It certainly will require personal 
commitment on the part of many. It will require careful planning, action, gad 
organized cooperation of all segments of rolish-Amerlcan communities. The first 
and foremast task should be concern with youth. We can only hope that It Is not 
already too late. All programmed activities should be oriented toward youth— 
as the main reason and concern of the group’s organized efforts. Youth should be 
Involved In all relevant aspects to them, of social and cultural activities on the 
community and national level. We must provide our youth with more opportunities 
of learning the Polish language and culture, making full use of the Elementary 
aud Secondary Education Act of 1905, and by creating new resources such as 
efforts to support the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Pucinskh We must provide financial resources for scholarships focusing 
on Tolish studies and studies in Poland after the Kosciusko Foundation pattern, 
and we hare to provide for large scale visits by young people to Poland. We may 
also have to think of professional leadership for assisting our youth in their or- 
ganizational life aimed at social and cultural development. 

The second task within the goal of cultivating our Identity is the development 
of cultural resources for the family, for schools, groups, and communities. There 
Js a pitiful dearth of resources, and as far as I know there is no known plan 
for providing them. We need publications of all sorts not only on the highest 
literary level, but probably even more for children, for youth, and for the less 
educated. 

We also should consciously cultivate our relationship with the general society 
and with other ethnic groups. We should carefully separate our political involve- 
ments from our cultural activities. For instance by planned group support and 
participation In worthy non-political causes such as anti-pollution or beautifica- 
tion drives, we not only will demonstrate our sense of civic responsibility, but 
also will act in accordance with old Polish values emphasizing love of nature 
and appreciation of beauty. 

With regard to the relationship with other ethnic groups, it is only proper 
that as g:ig of the largest and most established groups we would take initiative 
In establishing and cultivating cultural contacts with blacks In activist and 
other ethnic groups, and be of assistance to the weaker or less established ones. 

There is no end to possibilities and plans. They will all require, first of all, 
organization of action within the Polish-American group and will require 
mobilization of resources, of leadership and of good will. 



Chicago, III., January Ij, 1970. 

lion. Roman C. Pucinbki, 

If attic Office Building, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Roman: I was very gratified that you introduced the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Bill in Congress. I congratulate you on your farsightedness. 

As the former President of the American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs, 
and the Polish Arts Club of Chicago. I must say that you are rendering the 
Polish -American Community a great service. 

We welcome any program that will help us, and future generations, to under- 
stand our ethnic heritage. The paucity of studies Jn this area Is great. 

Please don’t hesitate to call If I can be of assistance. 

Sincerely, 



\ 



Tiiaddeus Ij. Kowalski, Attorney at Law. 
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April 5, 1970, 

Hor. Roman 0. Pucinski, 

V. S. Congress. 



Pear Sir: My name Is Dr. Vladimir Kueera, I nm a former Editor-In-Chief 
of daily newspaper of the Democratic Christian Party in Czechoslovakia. I left 
ray country after the Communist coup -d’etat In 1048, and now I am living in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. I am Curator of the oldest house In Lincoln, built in 1809 
by the first Secretary of the new state of Nebraska, and from the year 1059 
I am teaching the Czech language and literature at the University of Nebraska 
(evening classes). 

In the year 1959 I started my activity to revive love for the Czech language 
and heritage in Nebraska. Tnousand and thousand of Czech pioneers settled 
Nebraska in the past and they contributed very much for cultural, economical 
and agricultural development of this state. And my basic idea was to revive 
and preserve this rich heritage. I started to organize Czech clubs in different 
centers of the Czech settlement and started to teach mother-tongue of Czech 
pioneers. Hundred and hundred of students were in the past in my classes. 
I tried to preserve love for folksongs, customs, national costumes and folk dances, 
too. And result of our work is iciy good. Nebraska is leading state In the Union 
in this so important activity. 

Every year we organize Czech festivals of our music, songs and dances in 
different centers of Czech setlement. The biggest (last year 40,000 visitors) is 
tn the town of Wilber which was by the declaration of Governor proclaimed 
Thp Czech Capitol of Nebraska. 

In the year 1967, when Nebraska celebrated a hundred year of the Statehood, 
I published larger study about history of Czech pioneers, a book “Czechs and 
Nebraska”. I will be glad, if you will accept my book. Only Czech ethnical group 
published this kind of book during that Centennial. 

I am very happy and glad you Introduced In Congress a bill proposing to 
establish centers for ethnic heritage studies. Nebraska could be the most Impor- 
tant center for this activity. 

Especially, I thank you very much for your kind friendship with people of 
Czech origin. 

Sincerely, 



Dr. Vladimii; Kucera, 

Lincoln , Ncbr. 
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Ukrainian National Association, Ino., 

Jersey City , X.J., February 0, 1910. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education , V.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 



Dear Congressman Pucinski: On behalf of the Ukrainian National Associa- 
tion I want to express our deep grat ude to you and your colleagues for Intro- 
ducing and sponsoring H. R, 14910, the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill, 
In the United States Congress last November. 

Your bill Is a step in the right dire Ion at a moment in our history when 
such help is vitally needed by our nav*on. Our youth is groping for a fuller 
understanding of their role in today's society which is comprised of adults from 
many lands and with differing cultures. They need to be informed. Comprehensive 
knowledge of the backgrounds of fellow citizens will go a iong way toward 
establishing harmony and respect in our midst. Your bill, in my opinion, will 
help to bring that about amongst our young people and tomorrow’s leaders. 

Congratulations and best wishes for positive action in Congress on H. R^ 
14910. 



Sincerely yours, 



Joseph Lesawyer, 

President, t 



The Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont, Calif., January 29, 1970. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education , V.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Sm: Thank you very much for informing me of the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Bill (H.U. 14910). The summary indicates that the bill has 
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the i>otentlnl to provide some desperately needed assistance in a critical area. 

There are some questions, however, that 1 feel compelled to ask. The first Is, 
how Is the responsibility for dlssenmmtton of funds to be delegated? The second 
Is, what kinds of limitations or restrictions are there with regard to total sum 
to he appropriated to any given center? The third Is, will there be regional 
restrictions regarding the distribution of funds? Some aspects of these questions, 
of course, are not as legislative as they are questions of bureaucratic procedure. 
However, they are of paramount Importance to me and my unqualified support 
Is dependent on the answers. 

Mexican American Studies centers are rapidly increasing in number throughout 
the St uthwest and the west generally. In California we now have over twenty 
centers. We are all plagued with the same problem, namely that of funding. We 
find a most unfortunate and disheartening level of insensitivity to the needs of 
Mexican Americans. 

We here at the Mexican AmerUan Studies Center of the Claremont Colleges 
have begun preliminary Investigation Into the very areas you focus upon In the 
bill. That is, one of our activities over the next few years will to the develop- 
ment and sophistication of elementary and secondary school curriculum. Pres- 
ently, we hope to develop two types of curriculum. The first type is one which 
focuses all of its emergies on the specific needs of Mexican American children. 
This curriculum is being developed through a Project Follow Tnrough grant and 
Independently by onr Mexican American Studies Center. There will be a com- 
prehensive and viable synthesis of these two efforts over the next two years. 
The second type of curriculum we plan to develop Is one which is multi-cultural. 
That is, we hope to develop a curriculum that can be used In a maximum number 
of circumstances. This would be done by inte?^rating as many element# of as 
many facets of man's development as possible. This system would be co-ordinated 
through a data . ink system and would very HVely be a humanities curriculum 
with an emphasl } on the fundamental skills of reading, writing, listening and 
shaking. 

We envision the development of these projects to take place In a systematic 
way with concurrent documentation to facilitate dissemination of materials. 
Further, we hope to develop the curriculum so it can ultimately be Incorporated 
Into a “kit" with a cemcomitant teacher training program for even more 
efficient distribution. 

As you can see, our interests are wholly compatible with the Intent of the bill 
as described In the summary and In the context of its Intent the bill has my 
whole hearted support. The fiscal aspect does present a dilemma. The amount of 
the appropriation sought seems altogether too minus* ule for a nation wide pro- 
gram. The need in this area is critical and It is of more than casual Importance. 
The disenchantment, anxiety and frustration of minority people In this country 
Is closely related to the early educa tional experiences that by virtue of ignorance 
with or without malice exclude the very real needs of our minority culture 
children. 2I.R. 14910 is a responsible step In the proper direction but without an 
appropriate fiscal re-enforcement it can become just another empty gesture. 

If I can be of any assistance whatsoever to you in this effort please feel free 
to call upon yn*. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald W. Lopez, 

Director. 



Order of Ahepa. 

Washington, D.C., February 2 j, f9H0. 

Hon. Roman 0. PuciNSKr, 

The House of Representatives , 

Washington, D.O. 

Hear Mn. Pucinskh Thank you for your letter and for the copy of the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers Bill which you have introduced In the House of 
Representatives. 

You are to be warmly congratulated for your sponsorship of this Bill, and 
also for your Interest in the matter of the ethnic backgrounds of students and 
of all Americans. 

As an American organization composed largely of citizens of Greek descent, 
the Order of Ahepa is intensely Interested In the Bill, and I w’ould appreciate 
being informed of your scheduled hearing, and of developments. 
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If the fraternity can be of any assistance In this major development, please 
let me know, 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

Louis 0 . Manesiotis, 

President . 



Statement of William W. Marvel, President, Education and World Affairs 

New York, N.Y. 

The organization of which lam president has as its mandate the strengthen- 
ing of the International or intercultural dimension of U.S. higher education and 
the furtherance of International educational cooperation. 

It had Its origins in the I960 report of the Morrill Committee, a group of 
educators and men of public affairs (chaired by J. W. Morrill, then president of 
the University of Minnesota) who were assembled by the Ford Foundation. 
Their purpose was to survey the performance of U.S. universities In the years 
following the Second World War In preparing their graduates to he at least 
Informed citizens of a nation which had, almost willy Lilly, inherited new global 
Interests and responsibilities. 

The major conclusion of the report — published under the title of the Univer- 
sity and World Affairs — was that our universities were, in general, doing much 
less than they should in this regard — and an organization., which later emerged 
as Education and World Affairs, was recommended to assist our higher educa- 
tional Institutions in strengthening their research, teaching and service activities 
in the International field. 

Two years after the Morrill Committee report, in 1962, we had added evidence 
thut we as a nation were surpris ingly weak In readying our college graduates to 
cojk? with the multi-national and multi-problem world into which they stepped. 
Percy Bidweli, for many years director of studies at the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions in New York, completed a study that year In which he was forced to con- 
clude that fewer than ten percent of our then-liberal arts college graduates had 
exiK).sure during their four-year career to even one course involving a non- 
Western content. 

Measurable progress has been made since then — progress toward which Educa- 
tion and World Affairs has made a modest contribution. Statistically, the results 
are Impressive — some 110,000 foreign students now at U.S. institutions; between 
20,000 and 30,000 young Americans embarked on some form of study abroad 
programs: something like 12,000 foreign scholars and professors visiting and 
teaching In the U.S. during the academic year, and about 5,000 of their U.S. 
counterparts lecturing or researching abroad. ( Approximate figures for 1968-69) 

Rut despite this impressive Inventory, there are many existing gaps — many 
areas where no forward movement Is dtscernable — in education for international 
or Intercultural understanding within the U.S. To put it bluntly — U.S. higher 
education has a much longer distance to travel than It has so far cornel 

Relative to the vast increase in enrollment since Bidwell's study — a total of 
some 6.9 million now In our higher education institutions — It is doubtful if we 
have made much, if any, progress since 1962 in exposing the great body of our 
students to uon-Western or multi-cultural understanding. Consider these facts : 
1) U.S. professional schools — which award 52 percent of all four-year bachelor 
degrees — have been even slower than liberal arts schools in providing either 
an International or an intercultural dimension in their curriculum (because of 
their vocational bias) ; 2> nearly 2,000,000 of our 6.9 college students are in 
our PGO junior colleges — and only a tiny handful of these have so far been able 
to offer any kind of intercultural or ethnic curriculum; 3) a large proportion 
of these junior college students are terminal, that is, do not continue their edu- 
cation after their sophomore year and therefore do not get any intercultural 
course content unless exposed to it during their junior college career; 4) an 
ali-too-large proportion of our liberal arts colleges continue to offer a thorough- 
ly Western-oriented curriculum — certainly the growth of courses with an In- 
terna tlonal or intercultural content (of 50 percent or more) has been unsys- 
tematic and heavily Western-focused ; 5) Western orientation begins In the 
elementary and secondary levels and carries through the higher education 
institutions; 6) a 1966 report on education in New York State estimated that 
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the average high school student spends less than two percent of his time study- 
ing those parts of the world that contain two-thirds of the world's population 
and whose historical record goes hack much farther than our own. 

Although the prime focus of Education and World Affairs since 1962-63 
has been on higher education, here and overseas, it is quite obvious that edu- 
cation is a continuing stream, and that the Internatlonal-intercultural dimen- 
sion must be introduced at the early stages of that stream. For this reason, 
our organization has explored and supported a wide variety cf efforts to 
introduce our students at an early age to the rich experience of multi-cultural 
understanding. It is out of this concern that we thoroughly endorse the provi- 
sions of H.R. 14910. 

Three of the provisions (Sec. 903) of the blh— the development of multi- 
cultural and ethnic studies curriculum materials, the dissemination of B’ich 
materials and the training of persons to utilize such materlf’- — would, in our 
experience, meet a real n**ed in today's educational system. During 1965-67 
Education and World Affairs, assisted by a number of professionals and prac- 
titioners in various fields, carried out a study of eight different professions — of 
which education or teacher training, naturally was one — to determine how 
effectively U.S. professional schools were preparing their graduates for a role 
in today's world. The 3tudy was published in brochure end book form, under the 
title of THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL AND WORLD AFFAIRS. 

The study of our schools of education made the dismal observation that rela- 
tively few such institutions were even attempting to Introduce a multi-cultural 
dimension into their course content. 

The proposal In H.R. 14910 to provide training — through the proposed Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers — for teachers and others to make use of curriculum 
materials developed under tbe Act would directly respond to this weakness and 
provide interested schools of education with a most valuable resource. 

Similarly, it is our experience that many educational institutions and a good 
many individual educators — at the elementary and secondary levels no less 
than at the higher institutions — appear willing to infuse new' materials into their 
course content, but find great difficulty in locating and then obtaining the mate- 
rial resources required. In part, this Is an Informational problem— a pulling 
together in one or more convenient sources the resources that can be tapped. 
The provisions in the Act concerning development and distribution of ethnic 
and multicultural curriculum materials would greatly assist existing institu- 
tions to move forward Into the area 

The establishment of the Ethnic He. itr-^e Studies Centers will he facilitated 
by the groundwork that has been done by agencies involved In education in the 
schools. Conceptual and structural foundations worked out In international edu- 
cation will have relevance to the framework for Ethnic Studies. Some of these 
agencies have intercultural and etlmlt- programs as well. Among «ueh operations 
are the Foreign Policy Association, which this past summer completed n Study 
of the Objectives, Needs and Priorities In International Education in U.S. Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Schools. It also has underway an Ethnic Studies Cur- 
ricular and Conferences Project. The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has curriculum development projects on Africa and the Carib- 
bean being carried out by groups of their member institutions. The Ogontz Plan 
Committee, International House of Philadelphia, has h carefully planned “live 
laboratory" program in elementary and secondary schools by arranging for 
selected foreign students to teach about their own countries and cultures In 
regular classroom situations. This seems an intelligent and mutually beneficial 
use of foreign students as an educational resource. A similar type program Is 
operating at Ohio University’s School of Education, which has a Foreign Student 
Advisory Council that advises, consults, and teaches in schools requesting their 
services. 

Innovative programs in Intercultural or ethnic education at the Goshen School 
of Pike County, Alabama and the Allegheny County Schools in Pennsylvania 
were described in recent issues of ElVA's new monthly information service, 
Intercultural Education. The unexpectedly widespread and genuine response to 
this publication is, I believe, Indicative of the vacuum which exists in providing 
information about new programs and new resources in the ethnic and Inter- 
cultural fields. Begun by EWA In December, 1969 this news service — which 
covers most of tbe component subject areas of what we designate as inter- 
cultural education — has met with such appreciation In the academic community 
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alJ related organizations that we are now printing— and distributing free — 
*ome 10,000 copies monthly. As commercial publications go, this is not n circula- 
tion figure to cause rival editors alarm, admittedly, but for an educational 
publication it Is an Impressive total to date. More important, an analysis of some 
400 to 500 letters so far received regarding the publication tells us that many 
of the users arc educators— and many of them at the elementary, secondary and 
Junior college levels — who are vitally interested lu being made aware of resources 
and new approaches available for ethnic studies and multi-cultural education. 

We have been impressed, for instance, by a well-established Ethnic Studies 
program which is operative at the City College of San Francisco, CCSF, a Junior 
college, has an enrollment of 10,000 students and is located in the southern Hay 
section of the city. The ethnic makeup of the student body prompted a specially 
designed curriculum in Afro-American, Chinese and Latin American Studies. 
The day school lias 3,104 Orientals (Chinese and/or Japanese Americans), 726 
students with Spanish surnames (mainly Mexictm-Americnn), 33 American 
Indians and t,139 Black students. There are in addition S00 foreign students 
from a wide variety of countries. 

The EWA Task Force on Education which conducted the previously-mentioned 
work on schools of education under our Study on the Professional Schools and 
World Affairs made a significant recommendation. “There are major problems 
outside the main concerns of this report,” wrote the Task Force, “which need to 
be takeD into account If the world affairs knowledge of the average U.S. citizen 
is equal to U.S. responsibility as a nation. Tnese problems deserve much more 
extensive treatment under the general rubric of “The Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and World Affairs,” for they go far beyond the formal and Informal 
preparation of teachers. They deal with the nature of the U.S, school system it- 
self, community expectations, and the subcultures of childhood and youth. This 
Task Force hopes that at some future date a study can be made in depth of 
these topics, thereby proving a useful support to the % ograms . . . which seek 
to enrich education below the college level.” 

The program proposed in H.H. 14910 seems to us to be a most promising begin- 
ning to this large problem area. 



The Irish American Cultural Institute, 

Saint Paul , Minn., February 27, 1970. 

Roman 0. Pucinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.O. 



Dear Mr. Pucinski : We are pleased to learn of your efforts to promote an 
understanding of the diversity of cultural contributions that have made our 
American culture. 

If we can be of any service to you In this endeavor please let uu know. I have 
been honored by a D. Litt. degree, honoris causa , from the National University 
of Ireland — an honor all the more noteworthy because it Is shared with Robert 
Frost and J. F. Kennedy— for my efforts to help the American pubUc understand 
the Irish contribution to America. 

Because of this and my long experience In education I may be able to help 
others understand the importance of your proposal 
Sincerely yours, 



Eoin McKiernan President . 



The Irish American Cultural Institute, 

Saint Paul, Minn., March 9 , 1970. 

Roman O. Pucinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education, 

U.S . House of Representatives , Washington, D.O . 

Dear Mr. Pucinski : We write to let you know the opinion of our organization 
with respect to H.R. 14910, the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill. 

The Irish American Cultural Institute is an International organization devoted 
to purposes quite in line with those of this bill as least as they relate to the 
contribution of the Irish to American civilization. It would be unnatural, then, 
did we not appreciate the intent of the bill and favor its passage. 

In our experience, we have noted the growth of appreciation on the part of 
American scholars for the ethnic contributions that have fused Into a new 
civilization here. When we were isolated from the rest of the world our con- 
cerns In the U.S. were to repress and suppress all awareness of indebtedness to 
other cultures. 
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Now, however, in a more mature and confident manner we con analyze these 
complex relationships to so many other cultures. Such analysis helps us to under- 
stand ourselves better — naturally. But, more importantly, we may only now be 
becoming aware of the degree to which this federal union here of diverse cul- 
tures '’an appeal to the rest of the world as a model for a peaceful United States 
of the Earth — visionary, but to be striven for. 

Aj a « organization of literate and sophisticated people with a cultural interest 
In the Irish ethnic contribution to our country, we would wish that your plan to 
establish ethnic heritage studies centers might soon be effected, Its potential to 
stimulate an extraordinary cultuial enrichment of our country Is so great that Its 
passage might date the opening of a new American Renaissance. 

Sincerely ! ours, 



Koin McKtKhNAN, President. 



New Jebsei Council of Estonian, Latvian, 

and Lithuanian Americans. 
Laketcood , K.J., April 7, 1970. 

Roman C. Pucinbki, 

Chairman , Oencral Subcommittee on Education , Committee oh Education and 
Labor, U.S. Hou?e of Representatives, Y/ashinoton, D C. 

Dear Mr Pucinski: The following statement is submitted on behalf of the 
various New Jersey organizations of Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian Amer- 
icans and the Baltic-American citizens living in the State of New Jersey: 

The New Jersey Council of Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian Americans fully 
supports and endorses H.R. 14910, the “Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill." 

Presently millions of our students and teachers do not have any facilities which 
are readily available information and material about the rich and varied ethnic 
cultures comprising the American Heritage. 

A program which will give the opportunity, for students and teachers, to 
study the numerous cultural heritages, will provide for better understanding 
of our neighbor! and fellow citizens. 

This understanding, in turn, will greatly reduce prejudice and foster true 
American patriotism. 

Sincerely yours, 



Valentinas Melinis, Chairman. 



Retort o.y Lithuanian Cultural Activities r.v the U.S. A. by Bronius Xaixys, 
President, Lithuanian American Community of U.S. A., Inc. 

INTRODUCTION 

The memorandum that follows should shed a little more light on the American- 
Lithuanian contribution to tho culture! life and wealth of the United States, 
Over the past 100 years, the American Lithuanians have played a large role (in 
proportion to their population) in the development ot American culture. 

However, as it Is true of other minority and ethnic groups, the accomplish- 
ments of tho Lithuanians have gone unnoticed. Very few intellectuals and 
scholars are aware of the exceptional drive of these people. No governmental 
agency has taken upon Itself to catalog the accomplishments of this minority 
group. Such lack of interest Is detrimental to the free development of the 
American cultural life. 

“Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill (H.R. 14910)" Is a step in the right 
direetloa It has been overdue far too long. The American Lithuanian Community 
of U.S.A., Inc. supports this Bill and expresses Its sincere hope that the Centers 
become a reality. Every effort should be exerted to accomplish this worthwhile 
end. 

Since time is of the essence, we are rushing this report as a manifestation of 
our Interest and support of the Bill. A more detailed account of our support 
and position may be prepared upon request. 

The first Lithuanian Immigrants came to this country seeking political and 
cultural freedom. They found both and began their life anew. The numerous 
parishes that sprang up all over the Eastern United States sheltered these 
people and their life began to flourish. Creative pastimes have always been the 
trademark of the Lithuanians. This drive found good soil In the United States 
and the results were beyond any expectation. 
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What started out to be small choirs soon developed into complex cultural 
organization* embracing all forms of music, dance and art forms. With the help 
of young profess tonal a of Lithuanian heritage, these groups s aged numerous 
concerts, operas, musicals and exhibits. 

The parish schools began to expand their ctirriculums to Include Lithuanian 
studies, such as history, language, geography, folklore and related courses. 
| Kventually, some of the schools developed Into sophisticated institutes of 

Lithuanian culture and their numbers are increasing each decade. 

„ The varied and dynamic activity within parish limits encouraged expansion 

of their facilities. Presently, there are over 115 such national parishes in the 
United States and some 150 churches, some of which were designed by American* 
Lithuanian architects based on Lithuanian folk art motifs, 
f The Ati.erican-LUhuanlan cultural activity was further encouraged by the 

large Immigration of Lithuanians after the Second World War. The war had dis- 
placed the intellectual segment of the Lithuanian population, which represented 
the well educated and talented, who were equipped to expand the programs com- 
menced by their forefathers Jn the United States, 

To consolidate the numerous cultural activities, the new Immigrants founded 
the American Lithuanian Community of U.S., inc., which organization has em- 
braced almost all of the Lithuanian cultural activities within the United States. 

Forty four new, private schools, financed by the Lithuanian community, have 
been started ; summer courses In Lithuanian language are being offered by two 
outstanding universities (Fordham University and University of Pennsylvania) ; 
many new the rs, folk dance groups, art clubs, athletic clubs, and similar organi- 
sations have been formed. Every five years, dance and song festivals are spon- 
sored by ♦ho American Lithuanian community, drawing tens of thousands of 
si>ectatoni to admire the respective foitns of art Various cultural centers have 
been established In Chicago, Cle\e»:.nd, New York and other cities. Art galleries, 
archives, libraries, pedagogic institutes, high schools, and youth camps have 
sprung up as the result of this organized activity. 

Some 200 periodicals are published in the Lithuanian language within the 
Unltr^ Stales, as well as numerous books, recordings, musical compositions, etc. 
Twenty regvlarty scheduled Lithuanian radio programs and three dally Lithua- 
nian newspapers cover the variota activities. 

Among the more noteworthy organizations that have emerged sinew the Socornl 
World War Include the Museum of Lithuanian Culture (Chicago), the Lithua- 
nian Opera Company (Chicago), several youth and adult theatrical companies, 
several ballet schools, Art Association (Chicago), and an Athletic Union 
(Cleveland). 

Periodically, the American Lithuanian Community sootijors Cultural Congress 
w of American Lithuanians, World Youth Festivals, and Scholar Conventions (see 

enclosure), fn addition, mini ero us groups, representing the whole spect nun of our 
cultural activity, tour South America, Europe and Australia on a regular basis. 

With some 500 organisations engaging In various fields of cultural activity. It 
♦ Is in>i*»sslM? to measure Ihv contribution of the American Lithuanians. Limited 

I responses have prevented the accumulation of scientific data, but we feel that 

such study and data gathering would lie most appreciated by the academic com- 
munity in particular and the American public In general. 

7he American Lithuanians have not been heard of by many American* That 
Is no one's fault, but It Is the nature of the people Involved. Instead of adver- 
ting their achievements, the American Lithuanians are creating, singing n* 
dancing. 

mitPAXM* mutatt art toots is vsa 

In the school year IfKVMlO. Hthnanlan has been taught In 44 private schools 
In USA. It has been taught In regular schools and .ft Saturday, Sunday, and 
evening schools. 

/fry* tor «AooJ4 

1, St. Anthony^ High 8ctKo1, Kennebunkport, Maine. 

2. St, Anthony's School, Cicero, III. 

S. St. Oeorge'a School, Chicago, 111. 

4. Immaculate Conception School, Chicago. 111. 

X Nativity B V Mary School. Chicago, III. 

(I St. CaalmlrV School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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7. Kiudergaiten of the American Lithuanian Montessori Association, Chicago, 
III. 

3, Lithuanian Montossori Kindergarten Zldlrtelis, Chicago, 111. 

St Anthony’s High School, and the parish elementary schools are bilingual : 
Lithuanian classes are conducted In Lithuanian, and all other classes — In Eng- 
lish. In St. Anthony’s High School Lithuanian has been taught 5 hours a week 
In 4 groups, in the elementary schools— half an hour for each grade one through 
eight 5 times a week. In the kindergartens, the teaching and speaking language 
Is Lithuanian, of course. ,,•> t 

Keen In? school 

At the ImmacolAte Conception Boarding School, Putnam, Conn., the Lith- 
uanian students, attending weekdays Annhnrst College and Putnam Academy, 
hare been tar.ght Lithuanian six days a week. This school is monolingual: 
Lithuanian is being used in both, Lithuanian classes and the boarding school. 

Saturday schoofj 

There are three types of these schools: elementary schools, high schools, then 
schools having both, elementary and high school, curriculum, and one school 
of higher education with the aim of teacher training/Lithuanian Institute of 
Education. All Saturday schools are monolingual— conducted In Lithuanian. 

a Elementary tchooU 

1. Darius GlrCnas Lithuanian School. Chicago. 111. 

2. Melrose Park Lithuanian Schoool, Melrose Park, £11. 

3. Rowland Lithuanian School, Roseland, 111. 

4. SantA Clam Lithuanian School, Santa Clara, California. 

5. St Cnslrolr's Lithuanian School, Gary, Ind, 

6. Grand Rapids Lithuanian School, Grand Rapids, Mich, 

7. Keno$ha-Radne Lithuanian School, Kenosha, Wise. 

8. Rockford Lithuanian School, Rockford, )!1. 

9. Lithuanian School AuSm, Detroit III. 

10. K. Donetaltls Lithuanian School, Lanham, Md. 

1 1. King Mindaugas Lithuanian School, Baltimore, Md. 

12. Hartford Lithuanian 8ebooh Hartford, Conn. 

13. New Haven Lithuanian School, New Haven, Conn. 

14. Waterbury Lithuanian tteboob Waterbary, Conn. 

1C\ Brockton Lithuanian School, Brockton, Mass. 

Id. Worcester Lithuanian School, Worcester, Mass. 

17. Malronls Lithuanian 8chool, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

18 New Jersey Lithuanian School, Etisabeth.N.J. 

19. V. Krevte Lithuanian School. Philadelphia. Pa. 

20. St Caslmlr’s Lithuaulan School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

6. ScAoori sr.lth (tementary and high tchool curriculum 

1. St. Caslmtr’s Lithuanian 8chool, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. Cicero Lithuanian High School, Cicero, ill. 

3. Detroit Lithnarfan Community School, Detroit, Mich. 

4. MalronI* Lithuanian School. Lemont. HI. 

& K. Donetaltls Lithuanian School, Ch cago, HL 
3. Rochester Lithuanian School, Rochester, N.Y. 

7. Boat on Lithuanian School, Boston, Mass, 

8 St Oaslmlr’s Lithuanian School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

c. BtyX tcAooh 

1. Chicago Lithuanian High School, Chicago, HI. 

2. Cicero Lithuanian High School, Cicero, 111. 

tf, Teachfr frafatag /aiUt«l(oai 
Lilhuanlan Institute of Education, Chicago, 111. 

Lithuanian Saturday schools, and Lithuanian das5v* In r-gular schools fol- 
low the American twelve year school system: in elementary schools Lithuanian 
Is being taught In grades one through eight, and in high schools— nine through 
twelve. S<me schools are large, with parallel classes, some are small, with some 
grtdes vacant Some schools with elementary and high school curriculum had 
enough enrollment for aK 12 grades, while others had 11, 10 or even 9 grades. 
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Most of the Lithuanian schools are In the Chicago area ; the other ones are In 
Hie Eastern states, In Cleveland, Detroit, and In Los Angeles. 

Following the curriculum guide, issued by the Lithuanian Board of Education, 
these subjects are being taught: Rellgion/hlstory and traditions of Christianity 
in Lithuania, Lithuanian language and literature, History of Lithuania, Geog- 
raphy of Lithuania, Lithuanian folksongs ond folkdances. 

Besides the two Montessori kindergartens mentioned above, there are 16 
other kindergartens. TMy are conducted as part of the elementary schools. 
The number of kindergartens Is growing, while the enrollment of higher grades 
shows a decreasing tendency. 

special tchooU 

1. Lutheran Uthuniilan Sunday School TCviKk^, rtilcngo. Ilf. 

2. Lithuanian School Atettls, Chicago, 111. 

3. Providence Lithuanian School, Providence, N\J. 

4. K. I )onelaltls Lithuanian School, New Carollton. Md. 

In the Lutheran Sunday school, religious Instruction In given and songs are 
taught In Lithuanian language. 

The last three schools are established for the children of the older Lithuanian 
imieratlons. The knowledge of lhe.se children Is very limited, If any, and their 
Instruction Is different, of course. 

Fupil* 

Altogether, 3217 pupils and students have attended this year the 44 Lithuanian 
si ) fK>ls. Most of the school children conic from homos of those Lithuanians who 
nunc to the USA after the World War II. Since Lithuanian Is home language, the 
children come usually to school wllh a rather good knowledge of Lithuanian. 
On the other hand, after Lithuanians have lived In this country longer than 
twenty years, the knowledge of Lithuanian shows year by year a declining 
tendency. 

Tcarhcr* 

In the school year 10C8/C9, 32o teachers were teaching, 113tnen and 212 women. 
Most of the teachers have received their university or teachers* college cdueatloa 
in Lithuania before or during the World War II. The others have graduated from 
the American universities or colleges. Borne have graduated from the Lithuanian 
Institute of Jvduca^on In Chicago. In some cases, even parents without teachers* 
training are being used as teaching aids. We are concerned with the problem of 
teacher shortage. 



7Yar*fii0 material* 

Elementary 8c\acl 

|. A. HtnkOnas, Kregldutd I. 4th I'd. Toronto, CanArfa, 190.?. 

2. I*. MaUnas, Klrmen'orlus. 1961. 

3. 1 1. ('orient. HQtolA./Llth. Reader ll/.Chicago, 1963. 

4. J. Pi seas, TivBkfs sodyha/Lith. Reader Pu.Chfcago, I960. 

A. A. Rinkfina*, KregtdutC li/Ltth. Reader IV/.T^ronto, 19A6. 

6. B. JonvnlcnC, Licluvos laukaULllb. Reader V/.Chlcago, 19A9. 

7. A. Scfcptaukls, Ten kur Nemunas hangitoia/Lltb Rea Jer Vl/.Chlcago, 1962. 
3. B. Jonvnlenh, T6vu tolls /Llth Header Vlt/.Chlcago. 1964. 

9. J. PIa#AS, CinUra* /Llth. Reader YUI/.Chlcago, 1961. 

10. E. Uutgier*. Lithuanian Workbook I, Chicago. 1966. 

11. O. CesirnA, Lithuanian Workbook II, 2d ed. Chicago, IP6S. 

12. E. Nahitlcn^, Uthuanlan Workbook III, 2d ed. Chicago, 1963, 

13. B. Jonvnlen6, Ilthuanlan Workbook IV, 2d ed. Chicago, 1963. 

14. Z. Orybina*. Lithuanian Workbook V, 2d ed. Chicago, 1909. 

I A. j. PI a 6a*, lithuanlan Wotkbook VI, Chicago, 1966. 

16. J. KrcMua*. Uthuanlan Workbook VII. Chicago, 1966. 

17. B, SI ttys. Lithuanian Workbook VIII, Chicago, 1966. 

//igA acAoel 

1. A S^Aptankb. Ltchiviu kalbos gramalika /Lithuanian grammar /, 3rd ed. 

Chicago, 

2. J. AmbraJks h J. nhtglda, Ideiuvln kalbos gtamallka J/th. grammar/, 6th ed. 

Chfc'.fo, Iif66. 
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3. L. D.unbriuu&s, Lleluviu kalbos sintak^fe /Lithuanian syntax/, 2d o«L Ohi- 

. . cago, 1950. i ' 

4. I). Volitfka, Llctuviu literutOra I/Llth. literature/, Chicago, 1961. 

3. UoVoJtfka, Lietuviu iileralQra I I/LIth. literature II/, Chicago, 1961. 

6. J. Million '.Si Llctuviu literatOra HI /LUh. literature 111/, Chicago 1959. 

7. J. Masiliorls, Uotuviu literatQra I\ f /Lith. literature lV/j Chicago, I960., 

8. V, Daiiglrbaiift Sruogscnt, Lictuvos btorija /History of Lithuania/, Chicago. 

9. V. LlulcvJ'iiu*, Ltetuvos tetorija /Hlstorv of Lithuania/, Chicago, 1966. 

10. /. Asoklif, Lictuvoa geografijos vadovdis /Googrnphv of Lithuania/, Chicago, 

I96S. t ‘ 

11. Pr. SknrJiius, Llctuviu kalbos klrciavlma* /Accentuation of Lithuanian 

Language/, Chicago. 1968. 

12. L. DnmbriQrias, A. Kliina*. \V. R. Schmalstlog, Introduction to Modern 

Lithuanian, Brooklyn, N.V., i960. /This textbook is written for those who 
don’t »|>cak Lithuanian. Correlated taj>es arc available/. 

13. \\ Jakuldta*. Llaudics dainos /Luh. folksongs/, 2 books, Chicago. 

14. MflsQ kocla! /Lith. folkdanccs/, Chicago. 

15. Lithnaul in folkdances /record, stereo « mono/, Chicago. 

10. I>. Vrlitlia, lb Jonikn*, It. Sakadobkls, Lithuanian Sound System /record// 
Chicago, 1967. 

17. J. Andrus, Llctuvos femtlapl* /Map of Lithuania/, Boston, 1950. 

IS. 1). Vctrtka, Llctuviu kalbos prattinnl V /Lithuanian \vorl.lx>ok Y/ f 3 books, 
Chicago, 1965. 

19. Ig. St rap nos, Lleluviu kalbos pratlmni VI /Lith. workbook VI/, l books, 

Chicagc, 1905. 

20. T. Mnsiliods, Llctuviu kalbn* pratlmai VII / Lith. workbook VI!/, Chicago, 

1965. 

21. J. Madliot Is, Llctuviu kalbos prat mud VIII /LUh. workbook VIII/, 2 books, 

Chicago, 1965. 

22. Pr. Skardbus, St. Itarzdukas, J. M. Lnurifinllis, Llctuviu kalbos vadovss /A 

Guido to Standard Lithuanian Bielefeld, tirrninn>\ 1950. 

23. J. Ratllkonj*, K. Kor^akas. J. K.ibolkn, J. Krtmpa*, A. Lybcris, K. I'lwdsa, 

Baiuirllnf-* llctuviu kalbos lodynas /Lithuanian Dictionary/, 2d id 
Chicago, 1962. 

f (nanctol Support 

. In this country, Lithuanian schools were founded under Joint efforts of parents, 
Lithuanian parishes, convents, and monasteries/St. Caslmlr, St. Francis Im- 
maculate Concept on, and Jesuits/, and Lithuanian American Community. • 

St. Anthony’s Llgh School was founded in 1950 and conducted by the Lithu- 
anian Franciseam. I>ue to financial difficulties, It has been dosed at the end 
of this school year. The two Monlessori kindergartens in Chicago have boon 
found* c! and art' Icing managed by Lithuanian Montcssorl Associations. Lithu- 
anian classes in the i«artsh dementary schoots have l>con organized by the 
interested pan iiN with the consent and support of the pastors. The parents are 
ies|MiisIlile of hail ig teachers to conduct Lithuanian classes. Sometimes they give 
donations to sitpitot t the school. 

The Sat uni ay schools, usually founded by the parents have classes mostly 
In the |*arlsh schools. The parents get the classrooms either free or donate from 
MO t , MO a month to cover a part of the maintenance costs. 8ome Saturday 
schools have class* s In the public schools. In two cities /Xew Hawn, Conn., and 
Santa Monica. Calif./ the classrooms are free, In other cities the parents have 
to jsay the malnteiance costs, eg., In Detroit, Ohio, — $2700 a year, in Chicago, 

111.-^300-4*123 * mr. 

In some school.* the teacher* work without pay. In cdlirrs they are paid from 
51.-- to $.1- - an I our, In niO't cr.*es $10, — fer Saturday** 4 hours work, usually 
from 9 AM to I IV M. 

T7ie tuition, cst ihlislicd by the parent* committees'. Is also different : In nunc 
places It l< higher. In other | it aces- lower. In w me «tual1 schools, where the 
classrooms are fiec and the teachers work without Hay, there Is also no tub 
lion. As an averfge. where a i^rish school Is available, the tuition would be 
likely that In St. Caslmlr* Saturday School In Cleveland. Ohio: $30.— a year for 
one ehlhl. 5t\— for two children of the same family, and $55,— for three or 
more children of the Mme family. Where parish school Is not available and pub- 
lic school Is belt* used, the tuHlco rises due to hither expenses: $46,— a year 
for one child. $6J.— > for two children of the same family, and $7<X— for three 
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or more/DariusdJiren&g Lithuanian Saturlay School In Chicago/; or: $90. — 
for one child, $90.— for two, and $105. — for three /Detroit, Ohio/. Then the text* 
hooks and other o*t>enseK Ami then taking the children every Saturday to and 
from school, sometimes from distances of 20, 30 or even 50 miles. This is done 
for up to 12 year $, if there Is one child in the family, and for many tnore years, 
if there are more children of different ages. It Is hot an easy task for the par- 
ents. It seems that such work and efforts deserve a broader attention and isupjiurt. 

J. Kavauunas, President. 



\ 



The Estonian National Committee in the Uniteu States, 

.Vcic VorA*, AM'., April f t910. 

Hon. Homan O. I^cinskj, 

C/ialr»naH, General Subcommittee on Education, 

US. House of Rcprc*cntative$ t ]Va*h(nfftoti, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ITcinski: May 1 convey to you our warm endorsement of ll.H. 
11910, the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill, non* before ihe House Com* 
nilttec. 

As Chairman of the Heritage and Culture division of the Estonian National 
Committee, I fully know the Importance of the multiethnic nature of the Amer- 
ican population, it must be preserved, and made available to all institutes of 
learning, beginning with elementary school level. The Ethnic Heritage stud- 
ies Centers will contribute Immensely toward better understanding l>et\veen 
minority and ethnic groups by making available information which was hard 
to find before. 

Doin' that ll.H. 14910 will In* put to good use. and soon ! 

Sincerely. 



It.MAn Hirer, 1/cr Prc*ldci*f. 



Nation At. Siovak Society, 

. Pittsburgh, Pa„ Ec&rwary 2, i970. 

lion. Homan* G IHcinski. 

V'S' House of Rcprrtmtctirt * 
iro lifngfoa, D.C. 

Mr Dear Mr. Hucixsin: Thank you for your letter of January 17, 1970 and 
the enclosed copy of the bill H.H, 14910. 

1 congratulate you on the preparation of this excellent Ethnic Heritage Stud- 
ies tVnters Hill, I mo^t heartily agree with the laudable purposes and the need 
of this bill. 

The development of curriculum materials on various elhnlc groups for use 
In elementary and secondary schools and the training of teacher® In the use of 
such material would undoubtedly prove of Inestimable value. 

I assure you that yout efforts In that regard would have the support and ev 
operation of every ethnic group fraternal organisation In the country. 

Very truly yours. 

John II. 1'axkich, Prt*Ms*t. 



Cortit.i esb Continental Cnjon. 

Boat or, Mass., February 10. DO0. 

Hon. Homan C. HrctxsKt 

CAoiVmrtn. ComwiHcf an Pducnfion and fsibnr. (lenernt Subcommlttre on Pduca- 
lion, I\ff. fto>t*r of Hrprrsrntativrs, IVusM^gfo*. D.C. 

Dear : The I’ortugue^ Continental Cnion of the U.RA, (a fraternal orga- 
nlratlcnl with a membership of over 10.000 is verv Interested In the passegr of 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Hill ll.H. 14019 
Tb provide a program to Improve the opportunity of Students In elementary 
and secondary schools to study cultural heritages of the major cthrlc groups In 
the nation and gain greater appreciation of the multiethnic nature of the Ameri- 
can population. 

Also, with Sections 902, 903 (i) (2' <31, Section 904 <i) (2) (3) and Section 
900. , 

8lncerely» 

Antonio J. rmiRA, PrcaMcaf. 
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HoUAK OK RePRRBEN TAT IVES, 

COMMON WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

//arrbihurp, March //, 4&T0. 

Congressman Host ax C. Pitinrkt, 

Chairman , Committee on Education and Labor t Central Subceanmlttce on Educa- 
tion, U.S. house of Representatives, Washington, J ).C. 

Dear Congressman Pucinski: After receiving a letter from the Historical 
Commission, Doctor Stevens has written to me about your inquiring about one of 
the Hills I have si»onsomi tu reference* to the Ethnic Croups in Pennsylvania. I 
thought I would send you a copy of the Bill that has been intact since 10G6. As 
you know, I am one of the Representatives that sponsors most of the legislation 
for the Polish people In the area that 1 am representing. As the Polish Represent* 
ntlve I have Just had n Bill passed to have a Highway that is to be built named 
after General Casmler I'owskf. t was asked by Doctor Stevens which Is head 
of rbe Historical Commission to have a Resolution pur In the House hero and 
that I would send you n copy of the Resolution. 

There Is very much I have helped to have pansed in behalf of the Polish people. 
I Iwdleve F am the only one in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania I bn t is trying 
to see that the Polish people are recognised in the Common wealth of Penn* 
sylvnnla. 

I hope to hear from your Senator In reference to n>y letter and what I am try* 
ing to do for my constituents which are about Polish and as you know I am 
up for election this year again. Maybe In the future I would like to Invite you to 
Philadelphia to help me out at one of my Campaign dinners. 

Thank you again for your interest in by Bill. 

Sincerely yours, 

John Peeak. 



Tub General Assembly ok Pennsylvania 

i! or an ansoU'TioN no. ioo isEsstox or mo> 

Introduced l>y Messrs. Perak. Sherman, Mtisto. Rybak. SulllvAn, Meholrhlek, 
Tayoun. II. K. Hamilton. Putty and Frank. March 2, 1A70— Ref erred to 
Committee on Rules. March 2. 1P7<V. 

In the House of Representatives March 2, 11>70 

11.11. 14010 in Congress, known as the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Bill, 
has as its pur|Kise« the providing of a program to Improve the opportunity of stu- 
dents In elementary and secondary schools to study cultural heritages of the 
major ethnic groups In the Nation and gain greater appreciation of the multi* 
ethnic culture of the American population ; therefore be It 

ltr*olrtd {the Senate concurring), That the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania memorialise the Congress of the United States to support 
and enact into legislation H R. 14010; and be it fuTtber 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to tbe presiding officers 
of end, house of the Congress of the United States and to each Senator and 
Representative from Pennsylvania In the Congress of the United States. 



Tina* KtrtVAiinx Ar.| not. 

TV*., April 7. 1970, 

Representative Roman PrcixsRV* 
f\S. Rouse of Representatives, 

Rayburn house Of ice Bultitnp, 

Wathlnylon, D.C, 

Pear Hoxorasu PrcixaRi: Your anpr^rt of a bill which would establish 
study centers to develop ethnic curriculum materials for elementary and sec* 
ondarT schools la commendable. There Is a dire nr 1 for such materials relative 
to tbe Mexican, Negro, Ctecb, and German elements tn Texas. 

May l personally encourage you to continue your efforts and wish you success 
with your endeavors. 
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If I may be of any assistance, either directly or undlrectly, in your efforts, 
please feel free to call upon me. 

Sincerely, _ „ ' 

Lf.roy E. Psexcik, 

Social Sftfdlca ComuUcnt, Dtvteton of Program Development. 



Ukrainian IxsTiruTE of Amliuca, Inc., 

Xc\c York, X.Y., February 26, 1970. 

Hon. Roman PcciNSKr, 

J/otite of Repre*ent<iih'€* t 
'\VQ4hlnfiton 1 D.G. . 

Dkak Congressman : We would appreciate it very much if you would kindly 
send ua a copy of Bill H.R. 14910, which was Introduced to Congress by you 
for the purpose of establishing and operating a number of centers for ethnic 

hG T^Uk«itnTau Institute of America i« such a center. It pro vide A ‘Ukrainian 
Language classes which enable children and adults of Ukrainian bticifgroupd 
to learn about their cultural heritage. ... 

We would heartily sponsor your Mil and would like all t,he i information jou 
have on this matter. * 

Thank you. ■ . • ... . ' * 

Sincerely, , ^ 

Jtl.lAN REVAV, 

ArfmlnU/roMrc Director. 

Carpathian Reseasch CLNTFA, 

.Ycic York , S.Y., April $, mo. 

Hon. Roman C. I’ycixrki, 

f'hnlrman. (If nerol Subcommittee oa DffucoKon. 

V.S. Home of /frprcirafaHrci, 

IVaiMagfOb D.C. 

Dear Congressman : I'lease accept our sincere congratulations for your efforts 
to establish Centers for Ethnic Heritage Studies through legislation by the 

^IMs*our pleasure to express our whole hearted support for your Bill H.R. 
14910 and thank yon for your historical devotion to the passage of this important 

** You^BNI H.R. 14910 should be enacted for the highest Interest of the U S. 
policr and we nre sure that this legislation will bring a great satisfaction not 
only for Americans with ethnic origin but for all patriotic cltliens of the 
V 8.A. 

We are recommending the enactment of the Rill H.R. 14910 because the 
establishments and operation of Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers will bring 
deeper understanding of the contributions to a more harmonious, patriotic 
and committed population. It will put the United States In first place In the 
world where persons of various ethnic origin will have occasion, not only pri- 
vately but through the authorised Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers, to receive 
education dealing with Ihe history and culture of the group with which It Is 
concerned and Its contribution to the American heritage. 

Amending the Education Act of 19(15 by adding “Title IX— Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers' to provide a special program to Improve the opportunity of 
students and adults to study their cultural heritages will greatly help to gain 
patriotic appreciation of the mnltUrthnle nature of America. 

Dear Congressman, we thank you and wish to figure yon that the enactment 
,,f this Rill Will be the gteateH success of your dedicated life In the politics 
of this nation. 

We vote to support Ibis Rill. 

Sincerely yours, 

in un RrAAT. 

CHInnfii. 
Avers nx Stefan 
1'f*e 

Dr. Waste Wmran. 

Secret try. 



o 
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Center for Migration Studies, 
Brooklyn , February S, 1910. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinbki, 

Chairman, Ocncral Subcommittee on Education , 

U.S . House of Representatives, 

U’ojiMjtgtoH, D.C. 

Hear Mr. Reel n 8 X 1 : Congratulations on the Inltlfttlre yon have taken fti: 
H.R. 14910 toward ihc organization oK Kthnlc Heritage Studios Center. Our 
Center for Migration Studies, an Interdisciplinary effort of twelve Brooklyn 
College departments, was organized In 1905 with alms quite similar to those 
yon have bo well expressed. I enclose a brochure explaining Its purposes and 
activities. 

Our colleagues at Brooklyn College found, both In their numerous contacts 
with elementary and secondary school teachers and with our own students, far 
too much Ignorance of ethnic backgrounds. Unfortunately, Ibis was often related 
to reluctance be Identified as a "foreigner." Many models for child behavior 
(from stag* abdsoroen, for example) have hel|>ed set a pattern: viz, Benny 
Kubelsky, lttrt Tfcelsenf rental. l)lno Crccettl, and Anthony Benedetto became 
Jack r*Hl lluul, Dean Martin and Tony Bennett. They supplied only 

a few examines of tfhe type of pressure to “keep np with the Joneses" so far 
as names aw 

Sadder, beet a^petyet rat imI on defenseless children. Is the tradition of teachers 
bestowing iMcmi* names on Giovanni. Guillermo or Branca. Perhaps equally 
Irritating Is the widespread current situation of teachers being unable properly 
to pronounce such Spanish names as Angel and Josns. This often exposes the. 
child with a name widely used In Ms own culture to ridicule by his new play* 
mates. Of course. It Is not quite so ridiculous as the teacher who Insisted that n 
Jewish pupil pronounce hts “Christian name" more clearly 1 

Those are only a few, and sometimes only (riding, examples of the teacher’s 
lack of understanding of the child’s cultural background. If Ihey stood alone, they 
might be viewed ns only IrrltAtlug but transitory Incidents. Too often, since the 
minority group Is usually t ho “low man on the totem pole,” they seem to the 
puptl and his parents to lit Into n pattern of either neglect or abuse which makes 
life more difficult, 

The solution to these and to ninny relaied problems Is to be found, as your 
bill indicates. In a two-pronged approach. First, teachers must be I rained (and 
I would hoi** that others In civic life would benefit also) in the understanding 
and appreciation of the contributions made by the wide variety of ethnic, na- 
tional. racial, and religious groups In the building of our "unity In diversity and, 
second, the children and others of the various ethnic groups must be aided to- 
ward that same understanding and appreciation within the context of our 
democracy. 

I am sending yon sei^rntcly copies of our Center brochure and entr 1907 Annual 
Report for each mom!»er of the General Subcommittee on Education. You wilt 
also rreclvo copies of the proceedings of two previous Center conferences, an an 
nomiocment of next month’s conference, and (an attempt of my own to contribute 
toward the understanding of our citizens from Ihierto Rico and the refugee 
newcomers from Cuba). You will notice from the publisher’s folder enclosed 
that It Is part of a series dealing with four major |>eoples In the United States. 

My colleague. lir. William S. Bernard, I .iro certain, would want to join me 
in responding to your letter but he Is now In Australia Undying questions n* 
Immigration and Intergronp relations In that country. Please let us know if 
there Is anything we ran do to help In your most iralseworthy efforts. ' 
Sincerely yours, 

Ciarexce Senior, Director. 



London, England, January 99 , 1910 . 

Congressman Roman C. Bicinski. 

Committee oa Education and fsibor, General Subcommittee on Education, V.S. 
Moan of Representatives, D.C , 

Hear Congressman IVcinski: I believe that H.R. 14910. the K»hnie Heritage 
Studies Bill, would serve a highly useful purpose. As the author of f he America * 
Irish, 1 have long been Interested lu the h!atory of American ethnic groups. These 
materials are not readily available for scholars or for the writers of textbooks. 
Often the most Interesting and significant Information \ f hard to obtain because 
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It exists iii the local and state records of churches, fraternal organ Iza lions, mu- 
tual aid societies and other private organizations. Too much attention lias been 
paid to peripheral material such as family geneology, and not nearly enough to 
description and analyses of the serious accomplishments and difficulties of vari- 
ous ethnic groups. 

because not enough research has been done, and good secondary histories and 
sociological studies are often not available, textbook writers often repeat stereo- 
type descriptions of ethnic groups or pass over this subject In silence. 

I think the proposed legislation would enrich the education of the nation's 
schoolchildren and would help foster understanding and mutual respect. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wit.Lf am V. Shannon*. 



New Jersey Cocxcik ok Estonian, Latvian, 

and Lithuanian Americans, 
Lakacood, .V../., Ma rch 17, 1970. 

lion. Homan C. PccixsKt, 

House of Representatives, 

DX\ 

Dear Congressman PrcixsKf ; Our organisation, representing the Haltlc- 
Amerlcan comm unity of New Jersey, wholeheartedly supioris your bill— I ML 
14910 calling for the establishment of center* for ethnic heritage studies. We 
firmly believe that awareness and respect for the ethnic cultural heritage will 
l*e a positive contribution to the American society. 

If iwsslble, please forward us several copies of H R. 14910. Thank you. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Ju/ian Simonson, Secretary. 



Ancient Order of HtBERNtANs in America, Ino. 

Indianapolis, tnd^ Kerch 11, 1970. 

Mr. Homan C. Tccinski, 

OAufrwoa, General Subcommittee on Education. 

V.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear I? epees e n t at ivb PucinskI: I wbotehcartlly endorse IML 14910. Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers Hill. This bill Is timely and of value to the I’nlted 
States. U can bring a public awareness of the contributions of all ethnic groujwi 
in America. 

We all have an obligation to ourselves and our children to hare i\ clear un- 
derstanding of our own ethnic backgtound and aii equal obligation to try to 
learn and understand the ethnic culture of our neighbors. 

1 plan to projKico at our National Convention this summer that all of our 
divisions, have at set Intervals, representatives from othe* ethnic growl*. 1 
don*t mean one Individual as a shaker, rather, a group nf ten or more for an 
ercnlngof listening to the history of their ethnic background. 

My son. who was recently discharged from the Army, had suggested to me 
that we projicso a National Ethnic Day, a day In which we honor all groups 
making up America. My suggestion for such a day would bo the Monday pre- 
coding St, Patrick's Day— well It because I’m of Irish descent and at t his 
lime of the year, we a re all a little bit Irish. 

Skier rely 



James H. Shiivax, 

Xatlonat Scarf erg. 



Son* or Nouwat, 
.VDmcopoHr, Iff**., Aprils 1970. 

Mr. Homan C. PccixsKt, 

Chairman, General SwbcomtnUtee on R4 uoatlon, 

V.S. House of Reprcec'itallees, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pitinski: Your letter of Pebrnary ft, 19?0. addressed 10 our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Illlmen K. Klortle, has been referred to me for response, since Mr. 
Kjorlle Is on an extended business trip. 

The Information yon sent was reviewed at our Hoard of Directors* meeting, 
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and the feeling Is that If.XL 14010 could be a sUO Ifi the right dlrectlw and do 
much to create pride In citizenship, patriotism, and heritage. 

0l JI ow ? Society, we hare experienced great growth. This year we are 75 
* * AP“ D ^e past 5 years we hare doubled what was accomplished during 
*ne first 70 years, and we believe we will double again In the next fire years. 
MCerestlngly, we find the youth are Joining, because they wish to learn more 
-or their heritage and participate and identify with the democratic and partta- 
mentary process of the fraternity, as much as for any other reason. This, vre 
ininK, augers well. Our language classes hire also grown tremendously, and 
we have already seen some 3,000 students complete our courses. All of this we 
are accomplishing on a financial shoe-string. If funds were ever made available 
for selected organisations who have demonstrated some expertise In this field, 
tve could see much good that would develop. 

Fraternally yours, 

Mao.ne Smeotio, 

General Manager. 



Statement or Frances Spabna, Dibeck*, &ct/ti-Ccxltu£? Juamim, Ban 

Francisco, Calit. 

My name Is Frances Sussex I am Director of the Multi-Culture Institute- In 
San Francisco. Our Institute has been engaged in an experiment, funded by 
the Ford Foundation, designed to help children react to their racial and ethnic 
backgrounds in ways which will enrich, rather than endanger, the entire Amer- 
ican scene. 

It Is terribly important that each child have a positive sense of the overriding 
humanity that unites aU people. But I fee) it 5s just as Important that each child 
have a positive, realistic, and a loving sense of his own ethnic and cultural 
origins. 

Those of us who have worked with the Multi-Culture Project and many ad- 
ditional people who have seen what it has meant for our little group of 130 
children were truly thrilled to learn of the proposed Kthnlc Heritage Studies 
Centers Act. We are convinced that If enacted and carried through as envisioned, 
it can make a real difference In the life ,>f every child It reaches. 

SAC KGROUXD 

In the pant, educational livAttutions have often assumed that the meet useful 
way in which to encourage “Americanism” is to ignore racial and ethnic distinc- 
tions, submerging them In an undifferentiated general curriculum. 

There Is fin implication thut the American Ideal required us to strive to 1* 
“more American” hy loeing anything which distinguishes us from a nondescript 
fictional prototype. This concept is disparaging and detrimental U Americans 
who do have names, fatuity backgrounds, group associations, and other charac- 
teristics of real people. 

Since a major key to every Individual's behavior is his iri/*fntopr, society can- 
not afford to Ignore an aspect of that image which may be of great importance In 
the child's mind. 

Whether we like it or not. every child defines himself partially In relation to 
his racial or ethnic group and also defines that group In relation to the c^mnoitte 
American iccne . Without pullc Inrolrement, that definition, like sex knowledge, 
will continue to be acquired ou the streets, and may be Inaccurate and 
unwholesome. 

Although we ennnot prev ent any child from exploring Ms Identity, we can and 
usually do deprive him of f ools for exploring it positively and realistically. 
This unrealistic approach has dee pended feelings of alienation and produced 
youngsters who have deficient understandings of themselves and others, 

A child fraow# If be Is different In the national origin of his parents, their 
religious affiliation, or the color of their sain. If he is (aught, explicitly or Implic- 
itly, that the l^ss said abonl this the better, the effects will be confusion, low 
ssel f-esteem. and bitterness for the "different" children, and a false sense of 
superiority for the other children. 

Just as the community endeavors to provide important affective and cognitive 
learnings relevant the individual's identity as an "American" a “Oalifornfan " 
a "San Franciscan the Multi-Culture Institute is providing rimllar learnings 
for other Important aspects of his Identity, and by so doing, Ujtlmatltes these 
Identities in the minds of alL 
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It has too often been assumed that proximity of different groupe to one another 
will automatically result In intergroup understanding. Very often, it does not. 

At Present, children can and do go through 12 or more years of typical school- 
ing (whether In segregated or tntergrated classes) and come out totally unlearned 
In <ntcrffrout> relation *— In either Information or attitudes. 

These learnings cannot be left to chance. They require Intensive teaching; yet 
those in our schools who want to provide this teaching generally hare neither 
training nor resources to call on. In fact, they must deviate from the prescribed 
progra in In order to do so. 

Little 1ms been done to examine means of developing positive attitudes toward 
self and toward other groups, but much can be done. 

Desegregation alone is Insufficient to prevent the racial and ethic distinctions 
from being used as barriers against intellectual and social communication. 

The Multi-Culture Program Intenllonally separates children at certain periods 
of time. In order to allow thorn adequate time to talk among themselves, to learn 
about themselves, and to examine their relationship to others* 

Shocking as this may be to some, It 1$ precisely what many of the older chil- 
dren nr r drdng on their oten Initiative In ever-lncreaslng numbers throughout 
I he country. The tragedy is that they are doing U with little or no Involvement 
of the schools, and thus without the Information and mature thinking that well- 
prepared teachers could hrlng to the groups. 

Kfforts to end school segregation are meeting with increasing success. But if 
we end our efforts here, will we have achieved a real integration? The children 
are segregated on the very buses that carry them to their "Integrated” schools. 
And these children, who have not learned to place a positive value on either 
their own "different ness” or that of others, maintain a most effective segregation 
tcffhfn the school building, ic/f/ifn the classrooms where we have placed them In 
supposed proximity. 

Middle-class parents watch with great concern to see If school standards will 
suffer from tho Influx of ghetto children. We have promised that they w 111 not 
But what will happen when these "different" children bring their feelings of 
shame, alienation, futility, and rootlessness with them to the shiny school build- 
ing? Can Integration make good Its promise without major changes not only In 
eoni|K>sItIon. but also In the orientation of school? 

The Multi-Culture Prog»* m Is a considerable departure from present practice. 
Yet, the results we are getting from present practice would indicate that nothing 
short of a considerable departure will do. 

There Is no American child whose family background has not had the enrich- 
ment of more than one culture. Wc believe that every child would benefit from 
exploration of the major elements of his background. It has been our hope that 
our model program would encourage educators throughout the country to devise 
means of providing such opportunities for all children. 

The Program 

Multi-Culture Institute now has 130 participating children of 8 through 8 years 
of age. The program Is divided into two levels : 

1. nursery acd kindergarten; 

2. first through third grade. 

itAimur CLASSES 

The younger children have classes from 8:30 unlll 12:00 and day care Is 
provided for those needing it. The Program Includes all school activities Im- 
portant for children of these ages, eg. those concerned wllh orientation to 
school, reading and math readiness listening skills and habits, oral language 
skills, geography and weather concepts, arts and crafts, A ^t-rlcan holiday s, health 
and safety, physical coordination activities, music, dance and drama. 

Kaeh day the younger children have some learning experiences related to 
one of the four principle ethnic cultures studied at the school. An ethnic teacher 
comes ti the class bringing to ll language, foods, songs, games, folklore and 
other various cultural element*. The oniuepts taught are th'-rse listed In “Multi- 
Culture Intitule Concepts," which, I will submit with your permission. The 
general studies teachers build on the«e activities at other times durlvg th^ week. 
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FULL DAY CLAB-ES 

The older children have classes from 8:30 to 12:00 and from 1:00 through 
3:00 with u one-hour lunch period. Some of them also remain beyond that time 
for extended day care. 

The!/ school day Is divided as follows: 

1. Integrated classes for a full program of general studios (e.g. English, 
arithmetic) — (8:80 to 12:00) ; and 

2. sopa rated classes for each ethnic group to have an extensive nnd In* 
tensive educational experience related to that group— (1:00 to 3:00). 

The ethnic groups are i 

1. Afro-American 3, Jewlsh-Amortcan and 

2. Chlnese-Amerlcan 4 . Uttn-Amorlca*. 

POLY ETHNIC 

There Is also a fifth polyethnic graoup which Is made up of children whose 
twickgrounds ore Filipino, Welsh, Canadian, German, French, Scottish, Irish, 
English and Natlvc-Amerlean. The polyethnic cIass has units on the contrlbu* 
Hons of various ethnic groups to American life. Its purpose Is: 

1. to demonstrate the difference In the two approaches; and 

2. to provide a model for public school districts which would use the 
separated approach for only a portion of their children. 

SHARING ACTIVITIES 

There are periodic combined sessions In which each group tcaoha the others 
about Its own group. 

Every Friday afternoon one of the ethnic classes Is host to ad of the other 
ctaftse.* tor H^iiroximnte^y 30 minutes. The children, led by the host group 
share ethnic songs, dances and folklore. 

ArrcRNOox program 

The program for ethnic Instruction revolves around apodal days In the 
calendar of each elhnlc group- For each special day, there are weeks of prepa- 
ration in the form of related stories, songs Improvised plays and arts and 
crafts activities, leading to a culmination Each svich culm I na ling event Is at- 
tended by all of the older c iPdren. The hosts for the program have the oppop 
t unity to present with prld- their event, while the other children gain an 
experience In awareness and appreciation of other cultures. 

LAXCtTAOR 

Th* languages taught Are Spanish, Hebrew, Swahili and Mandarin, with 
some Cantonese also. Language lessons are built on the unit themes, with songs, 
l»oems. ta|*d conversations arts and crafts, music, art, drama and story- 
writing. These arc done ostensibly in preparation for the culmination, although 
primarily for the child reiTa learning and enjoyment. 

HOUnAYS 

Each holiday has its own special kind of excitement. Involvement and edifica- 
tion. As In other teaching, the hoPdry units arc not carried beyond the Interest of 
the children However, a skillful teacher can keep the children's Interest In such 
a unit alive for many works. The goal Is to have every unit culminate with a 
toelln* of achievement and satisfaction, but before the children hare “had their 
fill/* 

The teacher reminds the children that they can look forward to the holiday 
coming again next year, encourages their anticipation of the pleasures of 
acquainting the other children and teachers with their holiday, and stimulates 
their eagerness to begin the new unit which wilt follow the culmination. 

MANNING CtT VtTAtlOXS 

The feather* encourage a pfloprletsry feeling about the event, but simul- 
taneously Instill a generous desire to let the others in on sharing "<mr M event. 
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The presen tut tons and exhibitions are chosen by the children as those they 
feel will best convey the message and the tfavor to the other children. Ideas are 
elicited from them, rather than fed into them. The plays are not memorized, 
but rather are their enactment of relevant stories they have Invented or heard 
about. 

Both in the separated and in the integrated sessions, the children are guided In 
the development of intergroup relations skills. 

“quest” skills 

Before the children are taken to see the culmination of other groups, teachers 
attempt to stimulate their curiosity and respect, and explain the etiquette of 
the situation. They try to convey the feeling that it is a privilege to be invited to 
share someone else’s ethnic ex^riences, rather than just studying about them. 

UNIVERSALITY 

We also attempt to show the relevance of the message of each group to all 
groups. The Jewish Passover celebration coincided with the culmination of the 
Black class’s unit on “Freedom”. We felt that each enhanced the other signifi- 
cantly. 

Children learn that ethnic groups need not be measured In terms of “better or 
worse”, hut that every ethnic group Is unique, special and important just as 
every Individual is unique, special and Important. 

NO RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

Although religious traditions are mentioned as they relate to the cultures, there 
is no theological instruction. This is left to the home and church or synagogue. 

conclusion 

The, reality of what is happening to our 130 children has greatly heightened our 
desire to see the approach disseminated as widely as possible. 

At the same time, It is becoming increasingly obvious from events around tl.e 
country that desegregation without such a component may fail to accomplish its 
intended purpose. 

Some Concepts or a Multi-Culture Curriculum 
A. 

1. The United States Is a “ nation of immigrants 

2. We have all benefitted from the rich diversity of our population. 

3. “Different” does not in itself imply “better” or “worse.” 

4. There is an overriding “humanity” which unites all mankind regardless 
of differences. 

5. People of all groups have the same basic physical needs <e.g. food, shelter) 
*iurt the same basic emotional and spiritual needs (e.g. freedom, security, dignity, 
achievement). 

(3. The concepts of “collective guilt” and “collective punishment” have wrought 
much barm throughout history and still pose dangers. 

7. Every individual should be judged on his individual merits, rather than 
he prejudged as a member of “natural” groups (i.e. various groups and assocla* 
tions he was born into). 

8. It is important to be able to judge which are dtuatlons in which a person’s 
ethnic background Is legitimately a fact to be considered, e g., hiring waiters for 
restaurants with French or Japanese decor. 



B. 

1. a. Within the history of every group we can find some examples which 
conform to our present standards of ethnics and some which do not, e.g., where 
men of one group have benefitted or oppressed other men. 

b. Every ethnic group has benefitted from contribution® of persons who are 
not members of that group. 

2. n. Teople of each group have overcome great obstacles. 
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3. a. Each group has an evolving Identity. 

b. Every Individual in that group has some Influence on the evolving group- 

identity. , 

c. Group histories, like personal histories, can always be built upon for 
better tomorrows. 

• 0 . 

1. The fcclir gs and sensitivities of others are to be respected even if not always 
understood. 

2. A just person takes as much care to avoid wounding another's feelings as to 
avoid wounding another's body. 

3. The ability to Imagine yourself “in someone elee's place" is an Important 
skill, to be developed through role playing and other techniques. 

4. It Is good manners to comment favorably to a person on achievements of 
any group of which he Is a member, although \. r e would not blame him for what 
we may consider that group’s “fallings." 

There are many ways to contribute to society, although different communities 
at different times have rewarded certain roles over others. 

6. There are valuable learnings to be gained from each group. 

7. Facts that may not be complimentary to a particular group need not be 
ignored. 

a. However, they should be viewed In the context of all related facts rather 
than in isolation. 

b. They should not be used in such a way as to hurt the feelings of anyone, 
or to deny him his rights. 

D. 

1. Some degree of eihnoccntristn continues to be found in all groups. 

2. Ethnocentrlsm has both positive and negative aspects. 

3. A group’s freedom to act for is own benefit, like an individual's freedom,, 
ends at the point w here somebody elee's nose eeglns. 



■ E. 

1. Building positive relations among individuals and groups — whether similar 

or different — is a constant challenge. • . 

a. Intevgrotip— and other human-relatlons have posed challenges In every coun- 
try and at every time. 

2. Society is still groping for adequate ways of meeting these challenges. Each 
Individual has the opportunity to make a contribution In this area. 

3. Critical and creative thinking can and has solved problems that seemed 
insoluble. 

4. Awareness of economic, social, political, and other factors (both historical 
and current) is necessary in order to understand intergroup hostilities and 
violence. 

5. The rapidly growing body of knowledge of the behavioral sciences also- 
provided insights useful for human relations problems. 

F. 

1. X ot only people tee may think of as being malicious . but also our own friends, 
families, and teachers— and we ourselves— have a legacy of prejudice (and often 
hostilities within ourselves) to overcome. 

2. It is Important to understand this legacy and to recognize Its manifestations, 
the better to deal with them. 

G. 



1. Every individual encounters people who have such hostilities and may be a 
victim of them In one way or another. 

2. This can and does go In any direction. The sensitive white person, for example, 
may be hurt by the non white who says that “all whites are basically lacking in 
compassion.” 

3. Racism Is Just as wrong, though perhaps more understandable, when It comes 
from persons who have been Its victims. 

4. We must learn how to deal with these incidents on an Individual basis, to 
protect ourselves from pain and/or harm, and If possible, to enlighten the hostile 
person. 

5. Society must learn how to deal with them on a community basis; 
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H. 

1. Uurtlng others in order to advance is neither necessary nor desirable. 

2. On the contrary, development of compassion and concern for others euhauces 
pergonal growth. 

3. Each Individual Is special and important and may have ideas and talents to 
contribute. This Includes children, even though It Is possible that some adults 
may fall to recognize this. 

4. Respectful behavior toward our teachers Is necessary and desirable. This 
does not mean that we should believe or adopt the attitudes of teachers— or 
anyone else— who may refuse to recognize us or others ns important ancl worth- 
while individuals. 

I. 

1. Self-respect and self-love are not "selfish' 1 in a negative sense, but normal 
and healthy. We should be able to maintain this respect nad love, while squarely 
fr.clng and trying to correct shortcomings. 

2. Increasing self-knowledge and self-understanding should be life-long goals. 

J. , , 

1. Respect for the groups we belong to is also desirable and will help towntd 
another important goal : understanding and respect for other groups and the rela- 
tlon of their members to them. 

2. The history and culture of our ethnic forefathers have contributed to mak- 
ing us the kinds of people we a re. 

3. language learning contributes to the understanding of a group and gives the 
Individual the ability to communicate with people who use that language on a 
special level. 

4. There is beauty In tradition. 

5. Important Ideas can be derived from the holidays, rituals, and proverbs of 
each group. 

0. The myths and legends of each group have a value in that they are enjoyable 
for study and give insights into the group, whether or not we choose to "follow’' 
or believe them 

7. The individual who has knowledge of and familiarity with many aspects of 
his group is a position tc choose wisely those group traditions appropriate to 
bis own life. 

a It is possible to be a valuable member of the general society while being a 
knowledgeable and active member of one's own group. 

0. Older people in many families (in some cases including our own parents) 
may lacu the advantages of education we have. This is not uncommon, and does 
not reflect upon other qualities they may have. 

a. A value common to all groups is respectful behavior toward our elders. 

3. Knowledgeable communication among groups is very important and increas- 
ingly so. 

2. Intellectual and social relationships across group lines are healtliv and 
desirable. 

3. The individual can choose to adapt to the practices of his own life those cul- 
tural traditions and expressions of his group he considers most appropriate for 
himself and can also adopt cultural expressions of other groups that may suit 
his personality and values. 

4. Those who attempt to Isolate themselves from members of other groups 
will find this increasingly difficult In contemporary society. 

a. Those who succeed will be depriving themselves of certain kinds of personal 
growth. 

Many of these concepts can and should be used by the teacher to Inspire every 
child with the knowledge that he affects both the character and destinv of each 
group to which he belongs and of society at large: that he cannot choose whether 
or not to affect them but only how he affects them ; and that this is true to some 
extent even while he is a child. 

The teacher should seek to : 

1. take account of current developments in educational research and 
adapt this Information to school practices ; 

2. stimulate a genuine interest in an enjoyment of learning, minimizing 
artificial rewards and punishments : 

3. shariien ability to think creatively and objectively : 
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4. provide for individual differences and encourage Individual expression 
and development, ami 

further all aspects of the child’s development as both a happy and so- 
cially res|>onslble pwoa,nnd to Impart to the children : 

1. enjoyable experiences with the group Identification; a “good feel- 
ing” about being part of that group; 

2. a realistic grasp of the group’s common past and present, and its 
potential fpr contributing to society as a whole ; 

3. development of useful and creative tools for further “self-definition” 
a ml exploration of their past. 



Statement or/. Michael Szaz, Ph.D„ Secretary ok International Relations, 
American Hungarian Federation, Washington, D.C. 

One of our finest historians, Oscar Kandlln stated that “Once I thought to 
write a history of the Immigrant in America. Then I discovered that the Im- 
migrants were American history.” 

This quote may serve as the best justification of the goals and methods of H.R. 
14010 which I have the pleasure of supporting In the name of the American 
Hungarian Federation. Our 03-year old organization Is composed of most of the 
American Hungarian churches, fraternal insurance companies and many of the 
social, cultural and youth organizations of Americans of Hungarian descent. 
I was afso Instructed to supiiort it In the name of other American Hungarian 
national organizations not officially affiliated with the American Hungarian 
Federation, like the United States Chapter of the World Federation of Hun- 
garian Freedomflghters, the Federation of Free Hungarian Jurists, the Transyl- 
vanian Committee and others who met at the meeting of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on January 25, 1970. The American Hungarian Federation and the above- 
named organizations represent close to 90 l^r cent of all Americans of Hun- 
garian descent who belong to some church or other organizations of American 
Hungarian character. 

Americans of Hungarian descent number alw>ut 700,000 according to (he 1900 
census. In two states their number exceeds 100,000 (New York: 142,834 and 
Ohio 100,786) in another two states they approximate the 100,000 line (Pennnsyl- 
van la 83,417, New Jersey, 82.017). In Middlesex O mnty, New Jersey the 1960 
census also showed 13.8 percent of the population to be of Hungarian stock. 

The story of the American Hungarian immigrant is not a separate story but 
a thread woven intricately into an American pattern. From the beginning, 
whether Kossuth hussars or factory workers, freedomfighters or army heroes, 
scientists, musicians or scholars, they all have given their particular talents 
to build a new land which has also become their land. 

HUNGARIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN SOCIETY 

Contributions of Hungarians to American culture and history were mani- 
fold. for exceeding the percentage of their numbers to the population as a 
whole. American Hungarians were loyal and patriotfc citizens from the days of 
the (lie Revolutionary War of 1776 (in which Colonel Michael do Kovats led 
the cavalry charge in the battle of Charleston), to the Hungarian generals of 
T/ncoln’s Union army, through the heroes of the two World Wars to the preseiit 
Vietnam conflict in which Captain Akos Szekely has become the quintessence 
of the devotion of duty and love for the nation among American Hungarians. 

Science and scholasldp constitute other landmarks of American Hungarian 
achievement. By 1902 an incomplete survey listed 1,682 engineers, 1,172 physi- 
cians. 4S4 university and college professors, 428 lawyers, 18S economists, 
110 librarians, and these numbers have increased since. Two American 
Hungarians are holders of the Nohel Prize, and many of the most prominent 
atomic scientists In the United States have been and still arc American Hun- 
garians Including Professor Edward Teller and Eugene Wigner, both of them 
honorary directors of the American Hungarian Federation. 

Hungarian contribution to American musical life has also been significant. 
Today two of the major philharmonic orchestras (Washington and Philadel- 
phia) are conducted by them (Antal Dorati and Eugene Ormandy) as are three 
more major city orchestras. One of the best known American violin soloist 
(Joseph Szlgetl) is also of Hungarian descent. The above Incomplete survey 
also lists 34 more composers and 30 conductors among American Hungarians. 

There Is an alleged story that in the 1920’s, the American Hungarian movie 



producer, Adolph Czukor, hud a sign put Up in his office : “It Is not enough to he 
Hungarian, you must have talent, too." This reflects the number of American 
Hungarians Involved in creating the Hollywood film Industry. Two of the early 
movie giants, Adolph Czukor and William Fox were of Hungarian origin and 
even among the shirs of recent past and the present we find several Ameri- 
can Hungarians like Tony Curtis, Ilona Massey and the Gabor sisters. 

The honor list could be continued for many more pages, proving that Ameri- 
can Hungarian talent excelled In quality In the course of American cultural his- 
tory. Their Influence on science, scholarship, music and entertainment was sub- 
stantial and remains so to this day. Vet we should also remember the masses 
of factory workers and miners who, living often amid squalor and Inadequate 
wages, helped to build Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, the New Jersey Industrial 
complexes and Pennsylvania mines, and who, despite deprivation, exploitation 
and often also derision, remained loyal citizens of thel~ new country. 

The paragraphs above sketch only Inadequately and incompletely American 
Hungarian Individual achievement in the United States. American Hungarians 
also developed their own Institutions like the two fraternal Insurance companies 
which today comprise about 110,000 members and capital assets of over $10 
million. They also formed their own Catholic, Protestant and Jewish churches 
and synagogues which, despite the process of waning bilingualism still continue 
their religious and cultural work. There are several hvndred American Hun- 
garian cultural and ooclal clubs and organizations in every major American 
city and in the northeast and the mid-west and California. Numerically small, 
but very articulate groups are also playing an active part in American i>olUics 
and In keeping the facts of Hungarian life in Hungary also under close scrutiny. 

If we summarize the accomplishments of these people and associations, we 
must also discern with sadness that little money or energy has been expended to 
research and publish about the American Hungarian cultural heritage and the 
American public has been given even less opportunity to familiarize Itself with 
the contribution of American Hungarians to our culture. 

Scholarly worlc*, except for the Kossuth immigration of the 1850‘s are prac- 
tically non-existent, and even Journalistic works are rare, except for Pro- 
fessor Emil Lengyei’s hook ( Americans from Hungary) and some smaller works 
of late 1000’s vintage (Leslie Kbnnyli, Hungarians in America and Rezsft and 
Margit Gracza, The Hungarians in America). This situation proves both past 
neglect and a renewed residual Interest. 

Despite Its inclusion under the National Defense Education Act, the Hun- 
garian language is taught as a regular subject only at six universities (Rutgers, 
SUNY at Buffalo, Western Reserve, UCLA, Indiana and American University). 
These statistics compare unfavorably with the teaching of other East Central 
European languages, and ever the extant courses are mostly restricted to 
language courses, rather than the teaching of literature and culture. 

As a result, there is particularly no mention of the American Hungarian even 
In the existing limited literature on the American Immigrant. Professor Wittke’s 
famous text, We Who Built America devotes only three of its 521 pages to the 
American Hungarian. School textbook references on high school and college 
levels In history, political science and geography often contain erroneous and 
distorted data about Hungary and its history, especially for the 1S67-HM5 period. 

Only a handful American Hungarian cultural or scholastic foundation are in 
existence (New Brunswick, New York, Buffalo) and their aggregate assets do 
not exceed one million dollars, and much of them Is In real estate. They cannot, 
despite their present efforts, even partially fulfill the tasks of Hungarian ethnic 
research, or even general Hungarian research and publishing, In the United 
States. 

WHY ETIIXIC RESEARCH f 

In the past, ethnic research In America suffered not only benign neglect, but also 
was obstructed by the conscious belief on the part of many of the universities, 
schools and foundations that Its promotion would interfere with the national 
consensus, slow clown the Americanization of the immigrant and produce the 
emergence of unassimilated. culturally pluralistic and politically separatist na- 
tional minorities. This was to be the negation of the American dream. Less than 
four weeks ago, the President of the National Education Association, testified 
before this Subcommittee that 

The clannishness of some ethnic groups in some areas has been a detriment 
to minorities in their communities. We do not believe this is in the interest 
of the country. Conflicts between ethnic groups have been responsible for 
some degrading chapters in our Nation’s history. 
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Yet f despite the eloquent presentation, his arguments are no longer valid. 

First, the age of large-scale immigration has come to an end with 1924,. 
There are no large blocs of unassimilated immigrants whose presence and atti- 
tudes in the l'lth century caused the events referred to by the NBA President. 
Alienation from the mainstream of American culture is not an ethnic group 
problem In the Ulnted States, rather it has become the problem for the youth 
of the long-established social strata many of whose children are today In the 
forefront of radical and anarchist movements and proclaim their total alienation 
from prevailing cultural and socio-economic valuables and patterns. 

Second, the American dream in Us oversimplified version In which Immigrants 
were supposed to change their language, conform to American customs, Angli- 
cize their names, is not a reality any more, if it ever has been. Cutting off the 
Immigrant from his traditions and socio-economic value system was never suc- 
cessful, but the first-born American generation usually regarded the unwritten 
rules of aculturatlon as valid and usually struck out at the “primitive,” “alleD'' 
and "reactionary” heritage of his parents, yet it was never able to forget them. 
This generation was given a feeling of rootlessness which was, however, more 
discernible in the second-generation American though he had no longer had the 
language problem or the problem of subtle discrimination. He still lacked, how- 
ever, the social acceptance and the self-pride which older established layers of 
the population had already possessed. 

Yet an Individual must possess a positive self-image and a strong sense of his 
own worth in order to compete in a free society. To find one's identity, one must 
go outside of the ego by participating in social groups beginning with the family 
and ending In the broader cultural community, The search for material improve- 
ment can only temporarily overshadow the feeling of rootlessness in these genera- 
tions and the shallowness of cultural life of some of our better-educated middle- 
class groups can only be understood against this background beyond the surface 
of their Americanization. 

Therefore, teaching the ethnic heritage and/or researching it, does not pro- 
duce alienation, but only an even more Intensive commitment to American ldeau, 
a deeper recognition of the role played by the Immigrant generations and their 
communities In creating our present culture, a consciousness which seems to be 
vaning In the children of some of our elite groups. 

Third, such presentation in teaching and research cannot create new conflicts 
between the various ethnic groups. Ignorance Is always the mainspring of prej- 
udice and accusations against any particular ethnic group are usually fed by 
lack of knowledge and understanding. Having a clearer understanding of the 
role of the various ethnic groups in American history and present-day society will 
bring them closer together and to the mainstream of American thought and 
values, assuring them their rightful heritage In a culturally pluralistic Ameri- 
can nation. 

NEEDS OP AMERICAN HUNGARIAN ETHNIC RESEARCH AND H.B. 14910 

In order to promote even the most basic tasks of American Hungarian ethnic 
research, a concentrated and well-endowed effort Is necessary which would unite 
community Initiative, academic personnel and facilities and Federal and aca- 
demic financial Incentives. 

The titles In H.R. 14910 use a similar modus operandl. They call for the utili- 
zation of research facilities and personnel of the colleges and universities. At the 
present, there are few, If any, American Hungarian scholars engage! in full-time 
ethnic research of their community. There are, however, numerous American 
Hungarian historians, sociologists, linguists, political scientists who, given the 
financial and academic Incentive could produce hgh-quallty work in the field. 
Without the possibility of funded research or even using their results as bases 
for college and graduate courses, it Is impossible to Interest full-time academic 
personnel In Individual ethnic research. It would be relatively easy to expand 
either the American, Rutgers, or Indiana University programs so that they 
would embrace the needed sociological, historical and political science courses 
and also literature and linguistic course*, and to have them promote in-depth 
studies on the American Hungarian community and the mutual effects of Amer- 
ican Hungarian developments and Hungarian traditions and values on the 
culture, social stratification and political views of the American Hungarian 
community. 

The American Hungarian Federation, and I believe that the other national 
American Hungarian organizations as well believe that the primary need is 
for otic comprehensive university-affiliated Ethnic Heritage Studies Center for 
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the American Hungarian community. If personnel or geographic reasons should 
make this solution infeasible, itco centers should be established with a division 
of labor as far as academic disciplines are concerned. The Federation stands 
ready to utilize Its manpower and personnel resources In helping such centers 
come Into existence, or to help existing programs to be expanded, 

As academic research into the American Hungarian community in the fields 
t of history, sociology and linguistics is largely a virgin field, II, R. 14910 points 

* out correctly the need for utilizing the special knowledge of ethnic groups in 

local communities. For this body of knowledge will be needed for surveying and 
'K collating the available source materials. American Hungarian churches, so- 

.* . cieties and their archives, Hungarian-language newspapers and periodicals, 

and In some cases even the personal memory of local leadership (oral history 
j projects) must be relied on In order to collect research materials. Journalists, 

* writers, clergymen and local politicians who are already familiar with parts 

of the material must also be utilized for purposes of preliminary analysis. 

While some sociological studies were published and in the field of linguistics 
Eleme? Bako published a booklet on Hungarian Dialectology in the United 
States, there is an immediate need for a systematic survey of available library 
and archival materials, one of the avowed purposes of the Hungarian Library 
Association of American consisting of over 100 librarians, a member organiza- 
tion of the American Hungarian Federation. 

However, no matter how much voluntary personnel is utilized, the American 
Hungarian community alone ia unable to carry on the financial burden of funded 
research. It needs federal and state funds for this purpose. In order to gain 
these, there must be a general need for the material thus produced, otherwise 
they will remain In the same community which Is more or less already familiar 
with the main features of its own structure and development. One of the strong 
points of H.R. 14910 remains that It does not seek ethnic research for its own 
sake, or Just to satisfy the demands of ethnic groups. It points out rather the 
need for distributing the product of research and teaching among the American 
youth (elementary and secondary schools), thus including even the other ethnic 
communities and Informing the general public, according to Sec. 903 of II, R. 
14910. 

H.R. 14910 AND THE NEED FOB IN TEE-ETHNIC RESEARCH 

The President of NEA in his testimony was correct about his objection that 
the bill does not seem to sponsor inter-ethnic research. Reading it for the first 
time, one gains this Impression. Both from the viewpoint of scholastic methodol- 
ogy and in some cases, even of the subject matter under study, ethnic research 
follow similar or even identical roads of analysis and data collection. Therefore, 
a need for cross-ethnic, or inter-ethnic research exists. There is also a need to 
l know more about the heritage of the various ethnic groups not only for the 

general public, but also for the members of other ethnic groups which entertain 
narrow’, and sometimes distorted images of themselves and thplr ethnic neighbors. 

The American Hungarian Federation sincerely beljves that some of funds 
/' under Sec. 995 should be expended for the establishment of centers for inter- 

\ ethnic group research in the United Spates, or for expanding existing Institutions 

like the one at the University of Chicago. It is with satisfaction that I received 
the assurance of the subcommittee chairman that nothing In the language of 
the bill would preclude the use of funds under the bill for such purposes, but 
perhaps some clarification of the text of the bill In this regard would be helpful. 

ETHNIC RESEARCH AND HUNGARY AND THE AMERICAN HUNGARIAN COMMUNITY 

The American Hungarian Federation and the other national American Hun- 
garian organizations call the attention of the Subcommittee to the considerable 
efforts which are made by the Budapest Communist government in order to 
collate and publish material on the American Hungarian community. 

Publication of a history of the American Hungarian community Is planned 
for next year by the Budapest Government’s historians in accordance with 
Marxlst-Lenlnist principles and proving “exploitation,” “second-class citizen- 
ship” and the Inequities of the “capitalist” system. If we would like to avoid 
that this coming work become the most complete presentation on the subject 
be made by Communist waiters and that their work should become the standard 
work distributed among the American Hungarian community also promoting 
Communist infiltration among them there is need for competent re':r*rch in the 
sliort-run on the American Hungarian heritage and its publication in accessible 
style and form. 
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The reverse side of the coin is that ethnic research could also he used ns n 
proof of our Interest In the American ethnic communities toward the countries 
of their origin. This Is especially valid toward Kast Central Europe as the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe still report in part about the activities of 
our East Central European ethnic groups. The results of ln-depth research would 
also constitute good cultural diplomacy showing these peoples that we appreciate 
their culture and have not forgotten their contribution to American life. 

In conclusion, let nie quote Walt Whitman’s definition of America : ’’Not merely 
a nation, but a teeming nation of nations" and express our opinion that the pass- 
age of H.U. 14910 would substantially contribute to the restoration of an equilib- 
rium in the United States by helping our national consensus be based upon cul- 
tural and sociological realities rather than unattainable desiderata. 



Czechoslovak National Council of America, 

Cicero, III, February 6, J97Q. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinskt, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education, 

ILS. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.G. 

Dear Congressman Pucinski: The Czechoslovak National Council of America, 
at the monthly meeting of the Board, read with Interest your letter informing 
us of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Center Bill, H.R. 14910. 

We represent the Czechoslovak ethnic group, as you know, and feel very 
strongly, as you do, that students should know more about their ethnic back- 
ground, for they will understand their parents better — which is one way of elimi- 
nating the generation gap. It also builds up their self-esteem for the cultural her- 
itage of their parents. Jf they learn to know real values, they become better citi- 
zens. If they understand the great sacrifices of their parents for freedom, they 
will not take freedom for granted; and If they understand what happened to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Baltic States, they will not be so naive as to parade 
with a Vletcong flag and signs of Lenin, Ch^ and Mao in the procession. 

Information about the Bill will be published in our Czech and Czech publica- 
tions. the American Bulletin, etc. 

Wishing yon success, 

Yours very truly, 



Vlabta Vraz, President, 



Czechoslovak Society of America, 

Cicero , 111, February 4, J9W . 



Congressman Roman Pucinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education, 

P.tt. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.O. 

1)hak Congressman : The introduction of II.R. 14910 by yourself and your 
colleagues merits the support of every American. For too long a period, our 
history hooks have been lacking information nnd devoted too little In telling 
the true story of the contributions and sacrifices our ethnic groups have made 
in moulding together this great nation of ours. 

Yon can he assured that you have the support of the entire membership of the 
Czechoslovak Society of America, which incidentally, is America's oldest fra- 
ternal bpnefit society, founded March 4, 1854. We have served our membership 
for one hundred sixteen years. 

The fieneral Subcommittee is to be commended for its bold action in propos- 
ing this ldll for the purpose of establishing the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers. 

Sincerely, 



Frank J. Vodrazka, 

President . 



U.S. Population Ethnohistorical Research Center, 

Phoenix, Ar\z., January 90, 1970. 

Hon. Roman Pucinski. 

House of RcprescrJa tires, Congress of the United States, 

Washington , D.(J. 

Hear Mr. Congressman: I wish to congratulate you on the sponsorship of 
legislation to establish a series of Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers 'n educational 
institutions. 
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The need to these is obvi jus. As you see, we even created such a center In Ari- 
zona outside of educational institutions to gather proper material. Our Board 
of Officers consists of university professors and Individuals Interested in com* 
pi la tic n of artifacts for university use. 

Our Center was formed In the summer of I960. We are interested In re- 
sea rch eottcmitep the past of all ethnic groups . Our tiles are expanding, and, after 
cataloguing the material, we will be ready for the exchange of artifacts with 



other centers. 

May we offer our help in your extremely Important campaign? Would our 
letters to the right persons help your bill? Please advise. 

Most assuredly, your present effort will be a milestone in the Congressional 
plan to unite all peoples of this great nation. 

I agree with the general opinion that yon are the hardest working Con- 
gressman with a vision we have in Washington today. I wish to add at this time 
that I feel very proud of you. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur L. Waldo, 

Director. 



, l Chinese American Civic Council or Chicago, 

* 1 ■*' i * ,-• Chicago, III, February 7, 1910. 

Hon. Roman C. Fucinski, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, 71.(7. 

Dear Congressman : I am delighted to be the recipient of your letter of 
January 27. Your bill H.R. 14910 has the support of the Chinese American Com- 
munity and I can sense their reaction because I have been working for them 
off and on for twenty years. 

The Bthnfc Herltgage Studies Center Bill will broaden the outlook on life 
and of United States' relations with the rest of world when our people is enriched 
with the heritage and special talents of the many ethnic groui>s which make 
up the i>eople of the United States. An important outgrowth of your bill will 
be the contribution to world understanding and the cause of peace when the 
countries of origins of our people In America learned that this country, build- 
ing on the firm foundation of its democratic concepts, plans to study the vari- 
ous ethnic heritages for further enrichment of the stature of this country ns 
the leader in world affairs and in our efforts to forge true understanding and 
unity of purpose among nations for the general wellbeing of mankind. 

Many thanks again for letting us know of your Bill and assuring you of our 
support, 

I am, 

Sincerely 



G. II. Wang. 



Association of Librarians of Ukrainian Descent, 

Chicago, III, March 9 , 19V). 

Congressman Roman Fucinski, 

Washington, 71.(7. 

Honorable Sir: We would like to express to you in behalf of the Association 
of Librarians of Ukrainian Descent our thanks for introducing in Congress 
Bill H.R. 14910, concerning establishing of Centers of Kthnlc Heritage Studies. 

This bill when enacted will be helpful for built up ethnic consciousness of 
Americans of different origin, their pride that their forefathers helped a Do 
build America, make them resistant to the communist propaganda and make 
them letter Americans. 

Respectfully yours, 



Roman Weres, LL.IX. 



President. 



Emil Basiuk. M.A.. 

Secretary. 
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